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1.—Congelation of the Neva at St. Petersburgh, and Temperature 
of itn Waters when covered with Ice, Communicated by — 
Colonel Jackson, F.R.G.S, (St. Petersburgh.) Read 12th of 


January, 1835. 
Tue physical phenomena of mature, for the most part general, are 
found, in various parts of the world, to be greatly modified, and 
sometimes wholly counteracted, by local causes, ‘T'o study, there- 
fore, with advantage the laws of such phenomena, and their mode 
of action, it is necessary to observe hen in those places where 
they act with the greatest energy, and are the least controlled;  —_ 
“whence the utmost effects of solar heat® should be studied in the 5s 


clock tchicesaios anal be Seantead the ecghnoued 


of the polar circles. 

St. Petersburgh, though not the most northern of capitals, is 
undoubtedly the coldest.+| Here, then, may the phenomena of 
cold be studied with the least possible inconvenience; and from > 
this city the learned have a right to expect information on all-the — 
facts connected with this branch of general physics. io. 
_ These considerations have induced me to profit by my residence — 
in the capital of the Russian empire, to observe the gradual con- 

_ gelation of the Neva, in conjunction with the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; as also the temperature of the waters of the river 
when it is covered with a surface of ice.t Many circumstances — 
tend to complicate the problem of the congelation of running 
waters ; and 1 have thought that my observations might have some 
interest, either as presenting new facts, or as corroborating such as 
may be already known, or, finally, as presenting anomalies some- | i 
times more ipteresting than the regular phenomena 


. Po 
* We must not confound fhe effet of solar heut ipeirmanie eres ity nf she 
ea , which ie found te be much @ northern somali 

abate. ane 4 - 

- + Phe Tecan merumem cold at St. Pelersburch is — 24-4 of Reaumur, though & - 
has sometimes come down as low as — 30-2. The mean temperature of the year) 
2, while that ef Christiania, under the same parallel, is 4 5°, Dronthelm, three 





egress more to the north, bas a evs rigormus clumato, = 
2 Tam not aware that any sisnilar obsurvativus have Leen ever made. ~ = 
evau Vv. © - n 
—_—_—™— > * 
- * * 4, * oa a * 
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2 * Chngelation. of the Neva at St, Petersburgh. 


Previous, however, to a statement of my observations, it may be 

ecessary to remind the reader of the topography of the river. 

The Neva, though it be called a river, 1s more properly a Bos- 
phorus or strait, Its length from Schlusselberg, at the 5. V. angle 
of the Ladoga Lake, to its mouth, is GQ-versts;* its direction, that 
of a straicht line from E, to W.; ita medium breadth about 1500 
feet ; unk its depth, in many places considerable, is generally, in 
the channel, about 50 feet. The water of the Neva is remarkably 
pure, and though the first use of it by strangers generally produces 
slight diarrhoea, yet it is very wholesome and extremely palatable. 

‘This fine river is the grand and only outlet for the superabundant 
waters of four great basins, cach of which has an extensive natural 
reservoir of its own, These reservoirs are the Inkes Onega, [men, 
Saima, and Ladoga; the latter receiving the drains of the other 
three. ‘Ten different streams flow into the Onegn, whose length, 
from N.to S., is 190 versts; and its breadth, from E. to W., 70. 
It discharges into the Ladoga by the Sveer, a river 202 versts long 
and of very unequal breadth, being in some places only 210 feet 
wide, and in others spreading to a breadth of 2 versta. 

The Emen is 55 versts long from N.E. to S.W., and about 40 

wide from N.W. to S.2. Ut receives eleven streams, and has its 

A outlet into the Ladoga by the Volkoff, 206 versts long, witha 
medium breadth of 1400 feet. 

The Saima, which is rather o collection of lakes, of gulfs, and 

bays of all shapes and sizes communicating with each other, than 

a regularly formed and single sheet of water, is estimated by Peter 

Friceius at 130 versts long in the direction of W.S.W, to ELN.E., 

. and 120 from N. to S.; but on the Swedish aide, it is about 280 
_ _-versts more. It pays its tribute to the Ladoga by means of the 

Voksha or Vowa, a river nbout 180 versts long, very irregular beth 

in direction and breadth, and not navigable im comsequence of its 

several cascades, of which the most considerable, that of Imatra, 
_ has a fall of upwards of 32 feet. 

Besides the Sveer, the Volkofl, and the Voxa, the Ladoga re- 
ceives the waters of thirteen other streams. "This, the largest lnke 
8 Europe, & about 175 versts long and 105 broad, and af au owl 
orm. . 

The surfaces of the four lakes are thus estimated— 

a The Onega . . , 480 leagues of 25 to the degree. 
| \ ‘Phe Tlmen . . 
| |  TheSaima. . . 210 _ 

/ The Ladogn . . 830 oc 


ri 
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_ From such an accumulotion of waters, on which evaporation, 
however intense the solar heat while it Insts, acts but during threé 
or four months in the year, it is natural to expect an Immense out- 
flowing: and accordingly we find the Neva carry mto the gulf of 
Vinland upwards of 116,000 cubic feet of water ma second,* a 
fraction of which proceeds from eight small, though partly navi- 
gable, rivers, which fall into it durmg its course from the [toe 
to St. Petersburgh, "The ordinary velocity of the river is about 
37 mches per second. 

At St. Petersburgh the Neva divides itself into several deltotdal 
branches, the largest of which, at the place where the observations 
which form the subject of the present notice were made, Is 1260 
feet broad; and bears along a mass of about 74,000 cubte feet of 
water ina second, while the Nile, in the same time, furnishes but 
21,800 cubic feet.+ | 

That such a body of water, moving at the rate of about 2 miles 
and | furlong in an hour, should be annually covered with a sheet 
of ice seldom Jess and often more than three feet thick, while the 
mean temperature of the air during the winter months is seldom 
lower than —~ 45" of Reaumur's thermometer, appears surprising; 
nor could-it-he but for the combination of two-cn bances 
neither of which would be alone sufficient ; these ore, the drift ice 
from the Ladoga, and the long duration of the winter. 

The drift ice from the Ladoga generally comes down about the 
middle of November, sometimes in October, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, not till December, The cold is so sudden 
and so violent, that twenty-four hours are sufficient to form round 
the edges of the northern lakes a cake of ice from @ to 5 inches 
thick, which is almost as soon broken up by the storms to which 
these lakes are subject. ‘This event is immediately announced to 
St. Potersburgh by telegraph. ‘The police are on the look out, 
and in about twenty-four hours, more or less, the arrival of the 
first flakes gives the signal for removing the bridges of boats, by 
which the communication across the river is established. vo 
after, large sheets of ice come floating down and announce the 
setting in of the winter. At this time one of the bridges is fre- 


is 





rement executed with the greatest care. and 


¥ ‘This revult. was obtained adimeasuremen 

a seh inne i madee the Seen ee” 
ajor-Greneral, | tli ener we the d fi 
devise a menue of pecuring the capital of Russia. from the distateaun cis of the 


inundation ta whieh it is unhappily ch. 
{ According to the aimessunements of Mos 


We say one of (he dridges, because, although there are several w cro “he = 
aitherent branches of the Neva, there aro only two over the main trunk, and of these 


one only-cas be convenientiy manaovred. ‘The other, fm ite pret ben, 


. h si 

feet), cannet be so easily managed, and therefure, when once taken oway, ia wot ayralss ——~- 
laced during the whole winter, The oae of which we speak as pct 

Tomuved, par 


tenmed the Isaac bridge, ic on pootoogs, and is oow 
= - n® 


= 
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uently removed and replaced, to the great inconvenience of the 
inhabitants of the capital. Vehicles of every description remam 
crowded on either bank, while large boats, loaded with passengers, 
are seen forcing their way through shoals of drifting ice, by which 
they are often carried down a considerable distance, It is now 
_ impossible to replace the bridge, the passage becomes more and 
more difficult for the boats, and is finally interrupted altogether. 
Unhappy, then, are those whom affection, business, or pleasure 
call to the opposite side: the distance is only a few paces, but the 
passege is impracticable.* This painful suspense Insts a few days, 
seldom a week. 

If the Jake ice has been broken into small pieces, these some- 
times pass on to the gulf without encumbering the river, and when 
they are all gone by, the bridge is replaced, and. things remain as 
before tll the arrival of a fresh batch, Li, on the contrary, the 
flakes are large, they get jammer one against the other, and not 
only remain fixed themselves, bat arrest the progress of the suc- 
ceeding masses. Between them, however, are large spaces quite 
clear of ice. In this state, a violent wind is sometimes sufficient 
again to detach and break the tlakes and allow them to proceed, 
when the river again becomes free, This, however, is not /requent ; 
and, ox we have said, when the large flakes fix, the communication 
is for a while wholly interrupted, not that the ice will not bear, 
but because of the unfrozen spaces, so much the more dangerous 
as they are smaller, for then pellicle of ice being soon formed 
they become covered with snow and are hidden, 

‘he ice being now firmly fixed, a number of men are set to 
work to clear away the space immediately below the bridge; it is 





tcelerity. [te length is $24 feet, and it is formed of fifteen pontoon boats, This 

idge, being cont loose at both ends, swings Tonnd against one side, by the current, 

- imabout @ quarter of an hour, and by means of capstune and warps in again replaced 
in Maw than two hours, Formerly the operstion of replacing the beidee Tasted acireral 
days, both ia consequence of a detective method and wast of skill, aml by reason of 

the heitely Soule the buatmen of the caver, who paid in common a conmsider- 
able sum tw enjoy the monopoly of the passage ncroos as long as powsible, 

* The interruption of the communication across the Neva is attended with te 
greatest inconvenience, fur, aa gang of the ordinary passage to and fro of the 
monltitude in a large city, the Kxchange, the Custom-house, the Aculemies of Beurncen 
and the Fine Arts, the Corps of Cadets of the army and navy, together with other pu 
vernment departments, as alee the principal cumeteries, are all in the Vasili ()etendd of 
sland, 0 kind of suburb of St. Petersburgh, as Southwark t of Lomlon, Suveral 
Greumetanees render difficult the establishment of a permanent bridge; the great 
depth, the tte, and the dock-yard being abowe the anly spot where the bridge euuld 

be built. Acsuwponsion-bridge has been proposed by Loeutenant-General Hagar, 
eve of the ablest engineers in Europe, His design is truly magnificent, and ce 

> Bae (executed, would be 


preepeere Hat ly ce 






inet 
oe of the grandest monuments of the kind in the worl 
ih Ostroif would double in value, and the ishabitants of the 
~ Capital la general, while they posse mnbles inelwat est aniniterri 2 

rommunication, would enjoy the proud spectacle of their eacmtry's history, ried 1 

rah rsa ese of sedition tia teenring supports of the chains, presenting a fagale of 
=-)04 feet big . 
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then again swung round and definitively placed for the winter, 
The large space thes cleared remains uncovered for several weeks, 
freezing but very gradually from the edge of the ice which surrounds 
it; a proof that the current is too rapid to be frozen over in ordi- 
nary winters® if there were no ice brought down from the lake, 

© temperature of the air is now seusibly colder, and in a short 
lime, except in the part we have mentioned just below the bridge, 
or in any other equally large spot, if such there be, there is every- 
where a thickness of ice sufficient for foot passengers, who are now 
seen crossing the froxen river in all directions. Ina few days 
more the passage is judged practicable for carriages and sledges. 
Broad roads are then marked off by rows of fir branches stuck 
upright, and slopes of planks are constructed from the quays to 
the ice, ‘The river now assumes the aspect of a flat-bottomed 
valley covered with snow; the carriages, sledges, merchandise, 
pedestrians, and troops passing and repassing in oll directions, ex- 
cluding the idea of the deep and rapid waters rolling beneath, 

‘This state of things lasts generally about tive months, as may be 
seen by the accompanying diagrammic table, Plate 1, in which the 
periods of freezing and clearing of the river for more than a hundred 
years past is laid down. ea . 

“The table, it is presumed, will be easily understood. The 
vertical lines divide the years into months, The jon on the 
two extreme verticals, and on one of the intermediate ones, indicate 
the years. At every tenth year a horizontal full line is drawn 
across, and at every fifth a dotted line. From left to right the 
table contains a period of sixteen mouths, that isto say, 2 whole 
year and part of the next, thus giving the complete circle.of montlis 
m Which are comprised the periods of the river's being frozen over 
and free from ice. 

By following the horzountal line beginning at the year 1720, it 
will be seen, that the ice broke up in that year on the bith of 
April, and that the river remained free till the 7th of November, 
te it was again covered with ice, and continued so ull the 10th 
of April of the following year, still marked on the same horizontal 
line, bearing on the right the date of the year 1721, ‘This latter 
indication is repeated on the left a line lower, where the 10th of 
April is again found, From it the eye runs nlong to the @0th of 
November,’ between which periods the river remained free in the” 


_year 1721, when it was again covered and continued fraen over 


nll the 6th of Apnl, 1722, and so on. 
"In some places it will be foand that there are double indications, 
as about November from the years 1790 to 1705. They show that 





ni greater rapidity in thie place, owing to the rush of water betwren the pontoons, 
no doubt delays still further the congelating process. e ee 
* a, : 


* - 
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the ice, after being fixed, was again broken up, as we have alreatly 
said happens occasionally, 

The bottom of the tible shows when the nver is invariably 
covered or uncovered, and the months in which its change of state 
ecctts. The indications of the table may be thas resumed -— 


Breaking up of the ive, and freexiny of the Neva for the last 117 
years, 
Month. Dato. Number of tines. 


kc Oem ae Teese fe Diet | 
March . . / Fromithe 2) to 25inclusive 4 18 
26t0 31 , . . 1 
P40 Bose a 
G6twld .:. , 3 Ly 


BW 1G 0 Fie 5 BR 
April 16 0:00 5 cay yo Mo 
| $1 S019 eaves ® 


| 26.t020 . « ww & 
Freezing of the Neva, 
From the 16 to 20) inclusive 
October B | 21 to 25 er 
26 to 31 =a 
a ie 
4g Ee SS 
Ll to 15 
16 to 20 
91 to 25 
26 to 30 
lt 5 
Gto 10 . 
Iltwi . 
j4.. 


—_— — 


November . 


39 \ 416 


| 
| 
E 
| 


ete me ee te wee 


; ee oe ee, hfe 


December . 


Hence we learn—firsf, that in the long period of 117 years the 
ice has never broken up before the Gth March, and only once at 
that early period ; 2nily, that of 117 times, it has broken up 16 
in March and O in April, and that the general period is from the 
Sth to the 15th of April; Srdly, that it has only frozen once so 
late as the 14th December; 4thly, that of 116 times, it has frozen 
“43 in Octpber, 05 in November, and only 8 m December,—and 
that the feneral period is from the Sth to the 20th of November ; 
and, Sthly, that, one year with another, the navigation of the river 
. amay be said to be free for a period of seven months, and frozén 


Oak tar ib ial end on change of ret ie, ; arid th a . ii little 
doubt but that the establishment of a considerable population im 
- -regiows before uninhabited must produce local modifications of 
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temperature, The draining of marshes, the felling of forests, and 
cultivation in general, increase the temperature; but where the 
atmospheric phenomena depend in a great measure upon relative 

osition, perhaps even more than upon local influence, this 
atter will of course be less sensible, At most, local changes 
in the soil may modify the deyree of heat and cold, of moisture and 
siccity, but can have little eifect on the periodicity of the seasons, 
And thus, though the climate about the mouth of the Neva may 
have become milder since the foundation of St. Petersburgh, we 
have no proof of any change in the periodical return of the seasons 
or in their duration. Indeed, the table before us is a convincing 
proof of the contrary, the setting in and breaking up of the winter 
averaging the same time for the last century. The duration of the 
winter, we have said, is one cause of the great thickness of the ice 
at St. Petersburgh. 1 have seen it Sit. Gin. ; the drift-ice from 
the lake being on its arrival 24 inches. 

Twas curious to observe the progressive increase as compared 
with the temperature of the atmosphere, im order to ascertain, if 
possible, the law according to which the congelation of running 
water is effected when its surface is already covered with ice, 
cumstance of the river being covered with ice, also a to me 
to be worthy of observation. Unfortunately, the thermometers I 
lad directed to be made by the maker of greatest reputation here 
were so incorrect and carelessly graduated that I could place no 
reliance on them, und was therefore obliged to postpone my ob- 
servations on the temperature of the water. Some time after 
I learat that, = the Academy of apeanad ar was an excellent 
workman, a Mr. Girgenson, and I accordingly engaged him to 
make me the aimaceaie I required, He could not, however, 
begin them immediately, having other work in hand. Other cir- 
cumstances also prevented my beginning my observations on the 
progress of the congelation so soon as | could have wished, The 
tot became tixed this year (1893) on Monday the 20th of No- 
vember (uld style), and it was not ull the 28th December, O,S,,* 
that I could begin. 

I chose for my experiments a spot in the main branch of the 
river, at about 200 paces from the south bank, or near the middle 
of the stream, which in this place is 1260 feet broad, T here 
cused an opening to be maile in the ice, which I found to be 
I foot 4°875 inches in thickness, and the depth of water from 
its surface in the hole to the bottam, 35 feet. ‘The hole was madg 
i this chape §); the dinmeter of the round part three feet, and 
the breadth of the straight part one, Across the end of the latter 





© The Tables Nus. 1, aud LI, ure arranged according to the new style. = 
= = 
+ 
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(thus §) ) a plank, with its surface planed, and being 8 inches wide, 
4 inches long, and 1 inch thick, was let mto the ice, 50.25 to have its 
upper surface level with that of the ice. This board, kept constantly 
r, was to serve as the offset for my admeasurements, and effec- 
tually prevented all those errors that otherwise must have inevitably 
arisen from the addition at the surface of snow occasionally thawed 
and occasionally frozen into an icy mass, From the middle of 
another plank of the same dimensions rose perpendicularly a rod 
of hard wood, 1 inch square, 4 feet long, and eraduated from the 
plank to the top into inches and eighths of an inch, having this 
figure | . This gauge being let down into the hole lengthways 
was brought along the neck of the opening and close against the 
offset plank; it was then turned so as to have its own plank pa- 
rillel to the offset plank, and perpendicular to the neck or straight, 
rt of the opening; it was then ‘pulled up firmly against the 
‘ower surface of the ice, while the graduated part was kept in 
contact with the edge of the offset. ‘I'he inches were now read off, 
ancl tere the thickness of ice between the two planks. 

e accompanying table (No. I.) shows the details of forty-one 
observations, the result of which are graphically represented, 
Plate 2. The table is of itself sufficiently intelligible, the plate: 
perhaps requires explanation, 

The numbers at the top are those of the observations, and-serve 
pe ee for the three figures. The dates corresponding to these 
observations will be found on the table. Each figure has its se- 
parate scale marked on the verticals at the left; first for the 
first figure, the second for the second, and the third for the third, 
as indicated at the top. In the first figure ench vertical division 
represents 1° of Reaumur's thermometer, and 1s supposed to be 
divided into tenths, The mean temperature for the time elapsed 
between each observation (generally twenty-four hours, unless 
when accidentally interrupted, as seen by the table) is marked 
on the verticals corresponding to the number of the observation ; 
and these points being joined exhibit the range or curve of the 
medium temperature of the atmosphere. 

In the second figure, each vertical division represents 25° of - 
Reaumur’s scale, On the verticals are marked the successive ad- 
ditions of temperature, which being (with two exceptions only) 
always. bejow zero, the curve connecting the several points show 
the daily additions and sum total of the cald. 

Tn the third figure the vertical divisions represent one ey: 
posed divided into eighths. On the uprights are set off the thick- 
ness of the ige. observation, and. the..curye formed. by the 
Thickneen of the ice, 
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‘The object of my observations was to ascertain, if possible, the 
law of congelation of running water ; and this law becomes evident 
by the simple inspection of the plate. ‘The parallelism of the wo 
lower curves, fis. 2 and 3, puny. prove that the thickness of the 
ice is exactly proportionate to sum of the teniperatures, or 
rather to the accumulation of the cold, The difference from ab- 
solute parallelism is so slight as evidently to be occasioned only b 
the snow with which the ice is occasionally covered, aud which 
secures it against the immediate effect of the cold. On comparing 
the third figure with the first, we are not struck with any apparent 
correspondence, and yet such docs exist as far as the nature of the 
case will allow. “Thus, the whole range of the temperature in the 
first figure being below zero, the intermediate elevations of tempe- 
rature can have no effect in diminishing the thickness of the ice, 
Its effects can, at most, be merely preventive of any increase of 
thickness. So do we find the honzontal parts of the third Sigure 
corresponding to the greater elevations of the first, Every is at 
dual rise in the first figure is not accompanied by a horizontal line 
in the third, for the very obvious reason that the temperature of 
ps ice is much slower to change than that of the air; and the 

ormer, being considerably below zero, continues 40 freeze. 
water in contact with it below. The horizontality of the lower 
curve can only be effected when the increase of temperature of the 
air is very great or lasts long. If the increase of temperature be 
accompanied by a fall of snow, it will necessarily occasion a defect 
of correspondence between the curves of the first and third figures, 
as between those of the second and third. 

What seems most remarkable is, the perfect parallelism of the 
two lower curves. We should naturally be Jed to ifnagine, at 
first, that a difference in the absolute thickness of the ice would 
modify considerably the increase of thickness for a given tempe- 
rature, Thus if a given degree of cold, for twenty-four hours, in- 
crease the thickness of a mass of ice six inches thick by one inch, 
it is natural to imagine that the same temperature, for the same 
length of time, when the ice is twenty-four inches thick, would not 
increase it anything near an inch; and that, cousequently, the in- 
crease of thickness, for regular increments of cold, would be in a 
diminishing ratio, determined by the successive thickness of the 
ice, 80 that the two curves, instead of being parallel, would cou- 


verge. This, however, do not, and the reason pfobably is, 
that in the same see ie aa ta pains by continued cold 
it becomes i and thus a of action is maintained 


> ame 
whatever be the thickness of the ice. If, affer each addition of 
cold and consequent increase of thickness, the whole mass were to 
re-take the temperature of zero, then it is probable that equal 
degrees of cold, operating through masses of different thickness, 
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would produce an increase, decreasing in proportion to the thick- 
hess the ice had alrendy attained: this, however, is evidently not 
the case. Moreover, the water in contact with the lower surface 
of the ice, being at zero, cannot freeze at that temperature by 
reason of its motion: a still greater degree of cold is therefore ne- 
cessary, whence it follows that, so long as the already formed ice 
remains at zero, no increase of thickness can take place ; and thits 
reasoning is confirmed by the inspection of the curves. Again, 
after the increasing temperature of the atmosphere has brought 
back the temperature of the ice to zero, any fresh increment of 
cold is, at first, but slowly followed by fresh congelation. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that in running water the 
process of congelation and thickness of the ice is strictly propor- 
tionate to the increments of cold, and that the positive increase of 
the ice (naturally modified in different rivers by the rapidity of their 
current) is for the Neva about | inch for every 25° of additional 
cold. The greater or less quantity of snow will further modify the 
result; but the same causes must ever produce the same effects when 
not interrupted by like disturbing circumstances, Hence there 
is, I think, little doubt but that the law, such as we have observed 
it, is constant ; and if observations, similar to those here detailed, 
were made in rivers of different velocity, so as to arrive at a formula 
applicable to all cases, the thickness of the ice (the rapidity of the 
current being known) will give the sum of the tem from 
the commencement of the congelation, from which the mean tem- 
perature is easily deduced—an object of considerable interest in 
countries where no meteorological observations can be followed— 
and, vice versd, the sum of the tempers the thickness of the 
ico. = It is likely that in still waters the same relation of thickness 
of the ice to the sum of the temperatures holds, but the positive 
thickness for a given number of degrees will be greater, still water 
freezing more readily than that which is in motion. 

This law of congelation, though the more important, 1s not, 
however, the only result of the present experiments, In the course 
of them, other phenomena have been remarked, which perhaps are 
not altovether without interest. 

1, ‘The cake of ice generally formed on the surface of the water 
in the hole, being carefully detached from the sides and removed, 


Was invarjably found to be concave beneath, thus [=] 
that is, the round cake perfectly resembled an immense plano- 
concave lens, a form naturally resulting from the twofold direc- 
dion of the frivorific action at the surface, and at the periphery 


of the hole. "The cones Was _ob with a 
pictlicter Waa colt WOE aha tae ald 


inant Hegre OF cold, for whos was too Intense, the 
action at the surface being more rapid than that from the sides, 
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the whole cake became thicker and the concavity i 
less. When, ou the other hand, the cold was but slight, the cake 


was thin and equally so everywhere, save quite close to the edge, 
where it suddenly turned off somewhat in this shape --——S 
The temperature at the surface, with the law of progressive con- 
gelation downwards being given, as also the inferior or ascertained 
uated temperature of the ice of the periphery at different 
pts, the curve assumed by the lower surface of the cake might 
a — ined, but it would be a problem more curious than 
ul. 

The thickness of this cake, as specified in the last column of the 
tuble No, L., under the name of ice formed in the hole, is the mean 
between the thinnest and the thickest parts, The indications are 
in inches and tenths. 

2dly. The next observation was a striking confirmation Of a 
fact universally known, namely, the warmth maintained by a coat- 
ing of snow. If snow fell immediately after the cake of ice had 
been removed from the hole and was drifted into the hollow (for 
the water was always a few inches below the surface of the ice of 


the rive to} , however intense the cold may have 
been i the 84 boars, wat" sighant pace Ot eo was Slane 
Sdly. The next observation | had occasion to make was that of 
the formation of a thick bed of snow below the ice and immedi- 
ately contiguous to it. ; 
In order to account for this, it must be observed that, when the 
stace of a river is frozen over, its current becomes assimilated to 
t of water flowing in a pipe, resistance to its progress 
being increased by all tha fiction it experiences B rpg rho a 
ing of ice. ‘This friction, though its effect is t through the 
whole mass of the ae ee Ee 
phery of that'section, and there, consequently, will the current be 
the most retarded. Now, if the water be at a very low tem pora- 
ture, though the motion may prevent its congealment into a solid 
mass, it may be inadequate to prevent a purticular mode of con- 
gelation, which will differ from that observed in still water. Such 
Was precisely the case in the present instance. The water in con- 
tact with the ice, and even for a few fect downwards, was found 
to be invariably at the freezing point, and the motion.was suffi- 


ciently ed to admit of its coi t into small flakes of 
tyo, three, or more, tenth: tach in surface, which flakes 
were loosely agglor in & manner very similar to that we ob» 


serve in the freezing of milk. 
_ While this singular congelation remained uuder water it was in 
visible, being altogether transparent, but no sooner was it taken 
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out of the water, than it appeared like snow of a dazzling white- 
bess, and from the self-same cause, 

It is probable that the lower flakes were occasionally removed 
by the current, and others formed in their place, while the higher 


ones became less and less exposed as the mass Increased in thick- . 


ness downwards. As to these, indeed, not only they themselves 
must have remained motionless, but the water between them must 


have been stagnant. Now the whole mass being at the tempera- 


ture of zero, itis matter of no small surprise that there could be 
any fleid particles whatever. Yet so it was, and the stirface ice 
of the river incrensed in thickness infinitely slower (as may be secu 
by the table) than might have been expected from such a state of 
things, | see no other way of accounting for this than by suppos- 
ing, that in order to the formation of compact ice, a certain arrange- 
ment of particles is necessary, and that the pre-existing arrange- 
ment in the flaky mass presents to the new arrangement obstacles 
which can be but slowly surmounted, 

Indeed, the very smooth underside of the surface of the ice 
when taken up from the river, seems like a confirmation of this 
conjecture : for if the solid ice were merely formed by a successive 
couglomeration of the fakes below, then, upon removal of the ice, 
these would be found adhering to its surface pretty firmly and 
sticking up Inall directions, But, as nothing of the kind is ob- 
servable, we may suppose that, at whatever time the solid ice may 
be taken ups Ht dove at a: moment when the operates ae ae 
ara t riclds is going on, and consequently when there 
se BS eathceion grat those already pinion and ohiees in the 
act of being arranged; at a moment when, as it were, the mag- 
netic axes of the molecules of the one mass, turning round those 


of the other, come into the perpendicular direction, But | shall 


no longer dwell upon this occult matter; it may be interesting to 
the physical inquirer, but seems to stretch beyond the limits of 
even the physical part of geographical science. Nor would I 
hove dwelt so long upon the subject of this flaky formation, were 
it not that a similar oue is formed (and from the same cause, ofz. 
low temperature and a slow motion) at the boffom of the river. 
As well as 1 could ascertain by the sensation communicated to the 
hand by the lead-line, the mass at the bottom was not so thick as 
that at the surface, though it seemed more compact. 

There id, [I think, lithe doubt but that in as much os the tem- 
perature of the surface of the earth depends upon the temperature 
of the atmosphere, so that of the soil at the bottom of a myer de- 
Pes on the warmth or coldness of the water in coutact with it. 

f the whole mass of'water be at zero, so-will the bed 6f the stream 
be at zero; and that sach is the case in the Neva we shall pre- 
2 sently see. 
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The friction at the bottom might be supposed somewhat renter 
than at the surface, the bottom having asperities which the sure 
face ice has not; but be it observed, that as soon asa thin bed 
of the flaky congelation is formed, the friction, in as much as it 
depends on asperities, is the same at the bottom and at the top. 
"The same couses therefore Operiling at the surface and at the bot- 
tom, the same effect of course results, and as at the top so at the 
bottom, there is a cake or bed of a flaky congelation: but that at 
the bottom, pressed by the superincumbent weight of the water, 
must be more compact, and, both by reason of this mechanical 
compression and a degree of cold less violent, is-also less thick.* 
OF this snow at the bottom, a part, probably that im immediate 
contoct with the bed, becomes gradually transformed into solid 
jee, which, if not thawed in the spring at the bottom iteli, gets 
detached and rises to the surface. 

This phenomenon is frequent in the Angara, and is not unm 
known even in the Thames. The circumstance is mentioned hy 
Treland, in his * Picturesque Views on the River Thames,’ ani is 
corroborated by observations of Dr. Plott, who says, * the water- 
men frequently meet the ice meers or cakes of ive in their rise, 
brought up by them ab ime.’ I shall not stop to exmmine the 
doctor's explanation of the phenomenon, but shall merely observe 
that the flakes of ice which rise from the bottom of the Angarn 
often bring up in like manner large stones. 

The freezing over of a river is by no means necessary to the 
formation of ice at the bottom, When the whole mass is cooled 
down to zero, it may, and most frequently does happen, that parr 
tial congelations are formed at the bottoms of rivers, while there is 
No jee at the surface, or merely at the edges. In the sem and in 
deep lakes this cannot happen, because in them the water at the 
bottom is found to be always above the freezing point. But to 

return to my iments. 

‘Thad originally intended to observe the temperature of the river 
at different depths, at the same time that I ascertained the thick= 
ness of the ice, und expected to find the bottom two or three de- 
grees above zero; and so it probably was for some time after the 
lirst fixing of the ice. Unfortunately, however, as I before men- 
Honed, my instruments were not ready; and it was not ull the Sth- 


* A thint cunse forthe lesser thickness of the Haky rats atthe bottem, ani which, 
it fy probable, is even meine infuential than the very little difference of Temperature, 
may be the hyghiness of the finkes, which os enon ae abedpelped by the tnotion of the 
Water af the luttooe, will rive, Nay, P think it likely that a reat part of that which 
allberes to the weber part of the merfeee jee may hare been originally Gir at the 
bottom, from which it hay been detached by degrees and taen by ite Chitavnei 
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of March, new style, that is 06 days after the fixing of the ice, that 
-L could begin. 

The result of @1 observations is given in Table LL. ; but in order 
to show what degree of confidence these observations may clam, 
I shall describe the instrument employed upon the occasion and 
which I found to answer perfectly. Indeed 1 may recommend it 
with confidence to such as may be inclined to make similar experi- 
ments, 

The object was to have a thermometer which would imdieate 
exactly the temperature of the water at the parts where it should 
be placed, and not alter its indications in passing through strata of 
different temperatures. 

The masimum and minimum thermometer of Six would anawer 
this purpose perfectly, were not the indices lable to be deranged 
in the motion of pullimg up the instrament. Its horizontal posi- 
tion could be easily maintamed, but the lability to derangement, 
thus mentioned, absolutely precludes its use. 

The bathometer then occurred to me and I tried it; but soon 
found that no dependence could be placed on it, both in comse- 
quence of the strength of the current which carried it in a slanting 
direction, and the difficulty of getting it drawn up with that 
porns and steady motion indispensable to prevent the opening 
of the valves and consequent admission of water of a different tem- 
perature : moreover, in going down it met with the flaky congela- 
tions of which I have spoken, a part of which fixing in os volves, 
prevented their closing, and thus rendered stapplicable, in this 
ease, an instrument sometimes employed with success. 

_ [then caused a thermometer to be mode with a cylindrical bulb, 
eleven lines in length and three in dismeter, with a tube of very 
small bore, This instrument marked with great exactitude the 
smallest change of temperature. Its range was from — 5° to =- 40 
of Reaumur's division. ‘The degrees were 15 hundredths of on 
inch in length, and subdivided into live parts, each of which bemg — 
-03-of an inch, allowed me to observe very exactly the half of-one 
of them, or the tenth of a degree, and, with sufficient accuracy, 
even the hundredths. 

This thermometer was now fixed into a cylindrical box of brass 
one-tenth of an inch thick of metal. The box was four inches 
igh and four in diameter, and the thermometer so placed i it as 
that the bulb (which had no contact with the metal of the scale) 
waa exactly in the centre. A tube of clear white glass, about one- 
tenth of an inch thick and an inch and a half in diameter, withea 
‘brass virol atone end, was now pased over the exposed, of 
the thermometer and screwed down air-tight meee the 

cylindrical box. "The upper part of this glass tube was also fur- 
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mished with a virol, into which was screwed a brass cap with a 
ring to lift up the whole instrument by, This cap had a hole with- 
a cork in order to let in water, and three branches extending to a 
circumference equal to that of the cylinder at bottom. 

In the under part of the cylindrical box was an opening about 
eight-tenths of an inch in diameter, closed by a plate which 
screwed into it. By this opening were successively introduced 
different bad conducting substances, and the sensibility of the m- 
strument was tried with the box filled with oir, with water, with 
eider-down, with charcoal in powder, and with tallow, poured in 
hot and allowed to coal. ¥ 

It would be too long and needless in this place to detail all the 
observations that were made with these five substances: let it suf- 
fice, that with the last, & e, the tallow, the instrument required 
above 11 hours to sink from a temperature of + 14° to zero; and 
that, being at zero and removed into a temperature of 4 19°, it 
tequired three minutes to rise the first tenth ofa degree, 

‘ow, presuming beforehand that the difference of temperature 
between the bottom of the nver and the surface might be about 
three degrees, the same change of one-tenth would not be effected 


raising the instrument from the bottom ofthe river to seg 
(a depth of $5 feet) would stares exceed half a minute. 

In order still more to prevent the possibility of error, the glass 
tube m which the visible part of the thermometer was contained 
was filled with water and hermetically stopped up by the cork ; 
and thus the portion of the column of mercury, which im the tube 
rose above the brass box, (and which was about an inch im length,) 
was secured bya thickness of half an inch of water, anid ‘one-tentla 
of an inch of glass, independent of the thickness of the thermome=- 
as tube, from the immediate impression of the surrounding me- 
Crh, 

Upon the instrument thus arranged [ thonght [ could rely 
with perfect confidence ; bul a» an excess of precaution is never 
a fault m such cases, the whale instrument was put into a cyhoder 
of tin, into which the brass box exactly fitted at the bottom, while 
the branches at the top kept the whole steady, This tin case was 
filled with water, and closed so perfectly as to let little or no water 
ei The top or lid was a cap with hitches, and was fixed on 
much in the same way that » bayonet is fixed to 1 musket. 

fiound the tin case were rings of iron ieacunip sheared, two on 
each sidt, one near the top and the other near the bottom. A rope 
was passed down the two on ene aide, then under the bottom anf 
up the two of the other side and fastened. “Thus the whole wns 
slung like the leathern case of a portable telescope. Two other 
and similar rings were also soldered to the outside of the tm case 
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to receive another and a thicker rope, At the lower end of this 
"thick rope was fastened a weight of 80lbs., which being let down 
to the bottom remained there; the upper end of the rope, after 
heing passed through the rings of the unm case made to receive it, 
was fastened to a bar of the inclosure raised om the ice. This 
weight, with the exception of the two or three first days, remained 
down during the whole time of the observation, and the rope being 
stretched was as perpendicular as the rapidity of the current would 
permit. By this arrangement the thermometer case traversed 
freely along the fixed rope, and the instrument could be lowered, 
or raised, or fixed at any depth, with the greatest ease. 

There was but one inconvenience, which was the length of time 
required to leave the instrument in the water, if, o letting it down, 
its indication was high: but by hiding the ends of the ropes be- 
neath the snow, there was little probability of the mstrument 
being stolen, though hundreds of persons were daily crossing the 
ice close to it, ‘The indications of the table will show that, fifteen 
times out of twenty-one, the instrument reniained down twenty- 
four hours and upwards, consequently a much longer time than 
was strictly necessary. 

Before pulling up the instrument, the temperature of the water 
at the surface was taken, os also that of the air; the instrument 
was then immediately drawn up, the tin case suddenly opened, 
and, the brass cylindrical box being still in part immersed in the 
water of the ease, the indication of the thermometer was read off 
and registered*. It was then let down again, to remain till the 
next day. 

_ From the Table, it will be observed that there & something 
like a relation of the temperature of the water to that of the air, 
the former following the latter after twenty-four hours, The 
variations are however too trifling, L think, and the number of 
observations too few, to enable us to conclude anything positive 
in this respect. The general result is to be taken from the menns, 
and these show that, when the surface of the water has been for 
some time covered with ice, the temperature of the water in con- 
tact with the ice, or at the surface, and for several feet below it, 
is at the freezing point, or zero; and that, with the single varia- 
tion of about O°014 of a degree, at the depth of 21 feet, (which 
anomaly may, from its minuteness, be an error of observation doe 
to the effeét of parallax,) the heat increases downwards until close 
at the bottom, where it again seems to retrograde, “This decrease 
of temperature at the immediate bottom 14 evidently owing ti 
ihe diminished velocity, which -favours the formation of the 
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* Tho three thermometers were rendered seeped comparable by tubles of cor 
sections for their slight diffiteuces with a ard. Uhiertiumeter. ; 
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srt congelation at the bottom, of which we have already said so | 
much. 

The difference, however, of the coldest and the warmest part 
does not amount to 0-06 of a degree, a quantity absolutely in- 
significant in an experiment of this kind.* Durmg the last ob- 
servations the weather was getting warmer, and the temperature 
of the water accordingly oscillated rather above than below the 
temperature of some of the intermediate observations. 

Lregret that Twas prevented by the circumstances already related 
from beginning my a on the temperature of the water 
sooner, and consequently making a greater number, ‘The twenty- 
one, however, that have been made suffice to prove, that after the 
Neva has been for some tinte covered with ice, the whole mass of 
water flowing beneath is at zero; for 1 repeat, the few hundredths 
above that may be neglected. 

When the thaw set in, ] was obliged to discontinue my experi- 
ments. "This occurred on the 3ist of March (N.S.), and I 
eaused at the same time a large block of ice to be taken up from 
the place—on measuring the thickness of which, I found it to be 
52 inches. "Thirty inches may, I think, therefore be taken as the 
average thickness which the ice attained this winter (1855-4). 

The thickness was not alike in all places. Thus, on the’ Ist of 
February, when at the place of my observations it was 271 inches, 
a hundred pacea farther on it was only 16 inches, at another 15, 
and at a third 224. But it must be remembered, that the first 
ice which settles is that which comes from the lake, and this is not 
only of different thicknesses, but in many places the broken cakes 
are pushed one over the other, #0 as to double or treble their 
thickness, while the spaces between are not frozen, properly 
speaking, till some days after. The 32 inches, therefore, above 
mentioned, are not to be regarded as produced solely by the cold at 
St. Petersburgh; [ think that 6 inches may be very fairly deducted, 
leaving 26 inches for the maximum, which thickness the ice would 
certainly never attain, if the river were not in the first instance 
covered with that which comes from the lake. Upon the whole, 
it must be confessed, that though we are at first struck with the 
great thickness of the ice, yet when we come to examine the sub- 
ject, we find the progress of congelation rather slow than otherwise; 
for the very favourable circumstances of an immediate covering in * 
the first mstance, and afterwards a constant medium temperature 
of —3"5 for 120 days, produce only an average daily increase 
oftwo lines, = 

When to facts such as these we compare the statements of 


* [tia probable the difference would, be covsktetably prester if the water were 
deeper; aa itis, it coincides with the cbvervutions made in the Pular Seas, where 
the water ia warmer as you desceni!. = -_ -—* 
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authors who have spoken of severe winters, we confess, that in our 
" utter inability to explain the prodigious effects of which they speak, 
we are unwillingly reduced to the painful alternative of doubt- © 
ing the correctness of the statements, Thus we find in a work by 
M. Mann, entitled « Mémoires sur les Grandes Gelées,’ page 45, 
that, “ in the year 763, four months’ cold, from the beginning of 
October to the beginning of February, froze the Black Sea to 
a distance of 100,000 paces from the coast; and that the ice was 
80 cubits thick, and covered with a bed of snow of 20 cubits, 
the whole forming a solid crust 50 cubits thick!” For this fact 
M. Mann quotes the Byzantine authors, and, after them, Briet, 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, &c. He also states, that in the witer of 
1363-4 the Rhone was said to have been frozen to the depth of 
15 feet; and that, in 1709, the Meuse, at Namar, was frozen 5 
feet, the cold Insting ten weeks. Now considering the climates 
of the Black Sea, and the southern latitudes of the Rhone and of 
Namur, a5 compared with the latitude of St. Petersburgh, cold, 
sufficient to have uced effects such as are here stated, must 
have been intense beyond conception. 
L should perhaps now conclude these observations, which have 
been insensibly lengthened beyond what I origmally intended, but 
I cannot possibly refrain from saying a word on a phenomenon 
as beautiful in its effect as interesting In its progress, 
The last ice which comes down from the Ladoga, on the break- 
ing up of the river, is invariably composed of vertical needles, so 
slightly agglomerated as to be separated on the least perctission. 
I at first concluded this to be ice formed in some particular situa- 
tion, either above some soil emitting gas in abundance, or perhaps 
among the eddies and falls of Imatra, whence it was brought into 
the Iake by the current of the Voxa,,and finally passed into the 
Neva, Attentive research, however, has convinced me that itis 
nothing more than a natural and spontaneous process of disaggre- 
gation, which goes on alike in the river os in the lake, in tee still 
floating and in ice broken up. . 
Having observed some loose pieces of ice lying about, formed 
into needles like that which comes down from the lake, and know- 
ing that these pieces were from the immediate weighbourhood of 
the place where they lay, L went to a spot where several men were 
* employed cutting blocks for the summer provision of the inhubi- 
tants. ‘These blocks, which are generally about four feet six 
inches or five feet long, and from two and a half to three feet 
_ broad, with a thickness of two feet, more or less, are placed end- | 
wiys in rows, to be forthwith taken mway on sleiges to different 
parts of the town, Upon examining these blocks, T found in them 
all, more or less, rows of very minute air-bubbles extending in 
_- straiglit lines, sometimes a little inflected, from the upper surface 
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of the ice towards the lower, within from two to five inches of which 
they terminate, Other blocks presented these bubbles united, so* 
as to form cylindrical canals, a little thicker than a horse-hair. 
Observing stil further, I found blocks in which the process was 
more advanced, and two, three, or more clefts struck off in dif- 
ferent directions from the vertical veins, so that a section perpen- 
dicular to the vein would represent in miniature the star-formed 
cracks of timber. Finally, in some pieces, these clefts united from 
top to bottom of the veins, separating the whole mass info vertical 
prisms, haying a greater or less number of sides. In this state a 
slight shock was sufficient to detach them; and the block, with its 
scattered fragments, was in all respects the exact miniature resem- 
blance, in crystal, of a Giants’ Causeway, ‘The surface was like 
a tessellated pavement, and the columns rose close, adhering and 
parallel, from the compact mass of a few inches at the under sur- 
More or less time is required for the process; which [ have 
aimee seen im all its different stages. | have observed some in 
which the prisms (which are of all dimensions, from a few lines 
thick in some blocks, to an inch and upwards in others) are in 
curvilinear concretions, like certain oe of actinolite, ‘The 
prions sometimes ran one into the other, but are never articu- 
ated or fractured in a direction perpendicular to ir axes, On 
the contrary, they even seem difficultly frangible in that direction, 
and when broken have a conchoidal fracture. They are moreover 
sonorous, consequently elastic, and consequently combined with 
a portion of caloric.* 

This tendency to columnar disintegration seems inherent in the 
nature of the ice, and altogether independent of its position in or 
out of the water, ‘Towards the latter part of the season; when the 
snow, in consequence of winds and thaws, has ina great degree 
disappeared from the surface, the ice on the river presents, in 
many places, a very remarkable appearance. The surface ice, 
clear and polished, is traversed in different directions by veins, 
sometimes meeting, though never crossing, and generally parallel 
to each other. The veins exactly resemble the yeins of quart 
whieh traverse gneiss, trap-rocks, Ke. They vary in thi 
from ene to four aud five mches, and exhibit regular and parallel 
fissures perpendicular to the direction of the veins. ‘These veins, 
which vary im length from two to three or four feet, ape nothing 
more than the sections of the flakes of ice turned on end on the 
first setting of the river, These flakes, which at first stick up irre- 
gularly in all directions above the surface of the water, gel worn 
down by the elements during the winter to the lewel of the surface 








= Calorie mn te the the princple of all ‘elasticity. ‘That ice contains a notable 
portion of caloric has, however, been satisfactorily ascertained by many direct expe- 
Timents. 
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ice of the river, and in this state, though jammed in and forming 

“a continuous mass with the surrounding ice, they undergo the 
same process of prismatic or columuar disintegration as that of 
the great blocks already mentioned ; with this difference only, 
that in the veins the columns invariably reach from the one to the 
other surface. 

It seems evident from this, that the process is entirely inde- 
pendent of air or gas rising from the water, and is probably owing 
to the arrangement of the particles of water in the process of con- 
gelation, and the subsequent changes induced by time and varia- 
tion of temperature. This, however, is a mere conjecture; but 
considering how lithe the process of congelation is as yet under- 
stood, every observation on the subject of ice may be worthy the 
attention of the inquirer.* 

Every traveller who has seen ice in large masses speaks with 
rapture of its colours, To some it is of a roseate hue; to others, 


emerald green; some describe it as being blue; others, us sea- ~ 


green. | have examined the blocks on the Neva, in all directions, 


under all aspects of the sky, and at different times of the day, and 


have found the colour to be invariably the same when the ice is 
pure. [tis then of a pale blue, inclining to aqua-marine green ; 
if there be snow on one side, the blue is less visible, and the co- 
lour is sensibly greener. Examined closely, the blocks present 
innumerable cracks near the surface, which, like similar accidents 
in reck-erystal, refract the light into all the colours of the prism; 
the most predominant, however, is a rich and exquisitely beautiful 
sapphire blue, which, being softened by the distance, is probably 
the cause of the pale blue tint of the whole, 

Were 1 to describe all the various and. graceful or singular 
forms of congelation which may be here observed, there would be 
no end to this paper, already, | fear, too long. I shall, therefore, 
conclude by expressing my regret at not having been able to ex- 
tend my observations further, and hoping that, such as they are, 
they may be found acceptable to those who study the physical 


part of geography. é 
“The full 
tending in Pes ea deeh Aen 


* Scoresby, speaking of the iech of Spit 
as high as any of our people ascended them, ext iy 
downwards, and dividing them into innumerable columns. The surface was very 
uneven, being furrowed and cracked all over," 
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TARLE showing the Progress of Congelation of the News at St. Petersburgh, 
3-34, 
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TABLE showing the Temperature of the Neva at different Depths, the River being Frozen Over. 
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LL—Remarks on vo Stars Swell ents Bi some “eed the West-India 
Islands, commonly called “ Ground™ orth Sea ;” and ~ 
on the Set and Velocity of the Tides, inte the E produced 
by their transporting power, among the Firgin stands, Com- 
miinicated by Robert H. Schomburgck, C. M. R. G, S, of 
‘London. Ftead 26th January, 1835. 


Tux influx of the tide from the sea, near the mouths of large rivers, 
counteracts their current, and by forcing back their waters occasions 
a swell which has been called the bore or mascaret, Where the river 
near the mouth is almost level with the sea, the collision of the 
contending waters is sometimes tremendous, and causes a wave of 
twelve or fifteen feet in height. The Ganges, according to Major 
Rennell, but more so the rivers on the north-eastern coast of South 
America, have this bore; and Komme observes, “ that during 
three days at the equitioxes, there is a considerable swell at the 
mouth of the Amazon, which causes such a noise, that it may be 
heard at the distance of two leagues ;"* and in the Tumry channel, 
eg Aourary, the sem rises forty feet in less than five minutes, 
this constituting the whole rise of the tide, as the ebb immediately 
ae Slee: ait a runs with great velocity. 
different nature, but equally dangerous in its effects, 
pe a swell that may be observed occasionally the 
peavey coasts of some of the Weat Iniia Islands; and which has 
been called by the inhabitants the “ Ground,” or, in Jamaica, the 

‘North Sea.” ‘This rises, rages, and subsides, when the air is 

calm, when there has been no indication whatever of a previous 
gale, or even when light airs have fora considerable period pre- . 
ceding come from the southward of east. The waves approach in 
gentle undulations, but suddenly swell against the shore and break 
with the greatest impetuosity. ‘The rise takes place sometimes 
gradually, but more frequently quite unexpectedly, the waves . 
‘reaching a uncommon lit. 

A. heavy yaad ii by something grand and 
stblime. ‘T approaches im papi fe masses, which sud- 
ais tie to hens. ges, crested with foam, and form billows 
| that burst npon the beach with the greatest impetuosity ; the spray 

flying, where the waves dash against cliffs, often more than a lun- 
dred feet high, attended with loud roarings resembling thunder, 
whieh su ¢ into a rumbling noise, caused by the nodules and 
fragments dra rock with the breaker was charged when ad- 
vancing, which on tts retreat roll backwards and are again driven 
forward by the next surge. Wave then follows upo no Waive in 
quick succession, there heing only apparently a short nee alter 
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anne poetically sid, thet the Genius of the river and the God uf the 


en ee the empire of the waters. 
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the third, . ‘The sea for many miles from shore assumes a peculiar 
easpect, different tints of blue, from the lightest to the darkest, 
forming a strong contrast with the snowy foam of the breaking 
waves, when they strike against a hidden rock, or with the white 
line visible along the whole coast, "The eastern Bahamas, the 
north-eastern coast of Jamaica and St. Domingo, but chiefly 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islonds, and in a less degree the 
northern Canbbee Islands, are subjected to this ground-sea, 

‘The operating cause of this sudden rise of the sea along ~ 
shore at these places not being visible, and the air being generally 
calm when it takes place, the inhabitants have ascribed it to sub-+ 
marme earthquakes, the influence of the moon, and many other 
phenomena. It may be, however, considered a9 a rule, that 
whenever the wind gets to the northward of east for a day or two, 
there will be a ground-sea at the northern side of the islands ; 
and 1 have formed, therefore, the opinion, thnt it is caused by 

les in the Atlantic, or on the northern coasts of America, ‘The 
friction of the wind wpon the surface of the water causes little 
elevations or ridges, which by continuance of the force gradually 
increases, chiefly when the wind sweeps over a great extent of 
water, Finding no resistance and having sufficient depth to 
sink directly down, they proceed with the direction of the wind 
and remain natural waves, until they meet repercussion from dash- 
ing against the shore, when they rise to an elevation much above 
their natural state. "The period when the ground-sea sets in is 
generally October, and it continues, though with some imbternis- 
sion, til April and May. Any individual acquainted with the 
coasts of North America, will be aware that during that time fre- 
quent storms prevail, and the circumstance that a northern wind 
either precedes, sets im with, or follows a ground-sea, and that 
only the northern sides of the islands are exposed to it, confirms 
me in my opinion. A glance on achart of the Atlantic Ocean, 
proves that Puerto Hico and the Virgin Islands oppose the first” 
resistance to the waves caused by a northern storm on the North 
American st or = the Auantic, from the fortreth to the sixtieth 
meridian. "The wind accompanying or preceding a ground-sea 
ix generally from the east of rote > the saaciea are, thereseire, pro- 
pelled more or less in. western as well as southern direction, and 
the Bahamas and even Bermuda may escape, whilst the islands 
from Barbados to Puerto Rico, but more particularly the latter 
and the Virgin Islands, receive its first impulse, 
» One might conclude, it is true, on first consideration, thatJa- 

“muica, in consequence of its sheltered situation, would be exempt 


from apepedaces sree oninetos i ; but its north-eastern coast Is 
exposed to the main ocean, gh at a distance of 150 leagues from 
it; and a body of water, driven by means of the prevailing wind 


— 
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through the passage, would be so affected by the gradually dimi- 
sehing channel and the projecting head-land of Cape Maize and« 
Cape St. Nicholas, as to increase in velocity, and thus. finally 
break on the north-eastern coast of Jamaica, with more violence 
than, its sieltered situation would lead us to suppose. I must 
certaimly confess, that my opinion has been objected to-by many 
of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, who rather attribute the 
phenomenon to causes arising in the bottom of the sea; in which 
they consider themselves justified by the extent to which a heavy 
ground-sea breaks up the bottom—the sea, to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, becoming discoloured—and even anchors 
being removed from their holding-place, and vessels being driven 
amongst the breakers and dashed to pieces. But the discoloura- 
tion of sea, to a greater or less distance from the shore, accordi 
to depth, 1s effected likewise during heavy gales, and is due to the 
action of the waves. The depth to which the moving action of 
waves extends has not been properly estimated, in consequence of 
the difficulty connected with such an estimate, the power of the 
waves continually varying. Some have considered ninety feet, 
or fifteen fathoms, the limit to which this disturbing power ex- 
tends ; but this requires confirmation. In the resent case, how-= 
ever, the depth near shore is seldom more than fren Resto Sfises 
fathoms—in many places shoaling to a few fect—and thus the 
wetion of the waves caused by a ground-sea must become appa- 
rent; and the moving power of the waves on the bottom will 
tem to turn up anchors chiefly when the wind unites its powers 
above with the turbulent character of the sea below, My op 
Lents im opinion have further adduced, that there are likewise 
northern gales during the summer months in the Atlantic : but 
these islands are also oceusionally visited by ground-sea during 
June, July, and Augost. We may call a ground-sea a temporary 
current, caused by a severe gale, of longer or shorter duration ; 
and every navigator. knows from experience how common these 
currents are, and that they are more particularly felt along coasts 
and through channels. Major Rennell, in bis * Remarks on the 
Cc ; observes, —*“ It is well known how easily a current may 
be induced by the action of the wind, and how a strong south-west 
or north-west, and even a north-cast wind, on our own comsts, 
raises the tide to an extraordinary height in the English Channel, 
the river Thames, the east coast of Great Britain, &o., a5 these 
winds respectively prevail.” Mr, Boyle proved, by numerous ex- 
periments, that the most violent wind never | deeper than 
six feet into the waters and, consequently, it can ouly be clevated* 
4x feet from the level of the surface where there is no impedi- 
ment, and where several waves are not heaped together by a vio+ 
lent tempest: the utmost elevation of a natural wave Is therefore 
L] ‘ -_ . 
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twelve feet, It has been objected, that if the ground-sea onginated 
-with gales in the Atlantic, the whole surface between these islands 
and the scene where the gale took place would be agitated; and I 
agree with them, but surely it cannot be supposed that there 
should be accidental or compound waves the whole distance. We 
have seen that a natural wave, according to Boyle, can only be 
elevated twelve feet im deep seas; according to others, twenty 
feet: aud as the originating cause ceased with the gale, and the 
undulations are afterwards only propelled by previous waves, they 
must lose in height, and become, at 1 great distance from the spot 
of the gale, aid where the wind does not sweep over a great ex- 
tent of water, less perceptible than om coasts where impediments 
are thrown in their way. The northern wind acts, however, still 
upon them, and prevents their altogether subsiding ; and m conse- 
uence of the earth's rotation, they receive a more or less western 
direction : arriving, therefore, at this archipelago, they find their 
way obstructed by reefs and shores, are acted upon by repercus- 
sion, and by the dashing of several waves together that loud noise 
is caused which accompanies the heavy swell or ground-sea ; and 
which I have known to continue for a week or two when a northerly 
wind was at the same time prevailing. A southern gale will like- 
wise produce a heavy swell ou the southern side of these islands ; 
and during the gule of the SOth and Sist of August, 1893, this 
was felt with great violence ou the southern shore. But, gene- 
rally speaking, neither in force nor duration are these surges to be 
compared with those of the northern side ; — of the 
Virgin Lslands being protected in this direction by Caribienn 
Islands or by the Columbian coasts, and not exposed to the swell 
of the main ocean. 

I observed previously, that the Virgin Islands aud the northern 
shore of Porto-Rico are most exposed to a ground-sea; and, m- 
deed, the diversity in the line of the northern coasts along thede 
islands, and their present aspect, prove evidently the strength and 
battering power of the waves. ‘The seaward front of the small 
islands Camanoes, Guana Island, Jost Van Dyke's, Tobago, 
Loango, Green Island, and Thateh Koy, as well as the shore at 
Tortola from Josiah’s Bay to Cane-Garden Bay, and the whole 
northern shore of St. Thomas, consists of perpendicular cliffs of 
mostly unstratiiied rocks, presenting a frovt in which the force of 
the waves:-has formed cavities, chiefly where the broken wave was 
driven by local circumstances more im one direction than im ano- 
ther, 1 have observed several instances where the water, after 
‘having finished the vault, has worked its way upwards through the 
is caused by the blast of the compressed ir, beld between each - 
wave as it rolls into the cave, is considerable, and when heard at 
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a great distance may be compared to the discharge of heavy 
artillery. . 
The situations mentioned previously offer scarcely any beach, 
or, Where this is the case, they have been defended by coral reefs, 
which break the greatest force of the approaching wave, and pre- 
vent it from making inroads upon the lond; nevertheless, a heavy 
ground-sea will tear up large pieces of coral and throw them on 
the beach. It would appear that nature has provided defences 
wherever the land becomes less precipitous, and protecting cliffs 
are not opposed to the battering power of the waves, which other- 
wise would become a continued and powerful agent of destruction, 
All the bays along the northern shores of Tortola, St. John’s, and 
St. Thomas's, which, through their situation, are exposed to a 

ground-sea, are thus more or less protected by coral reefs. 

Partial shingle beaches are to be mot with at the extreme ends 
of the bays, where they bound on cliffs, and prove the effeet 
which the breakers have had on the solid gteiss-rock. Ballast 
Thay offers almost the only example of an entire shingle beach on 
the northern side; and ite position fits it to receive the nodules 
brought down by the rei torrents or torn up from the oppo- 
site: clifth’at: Rickmond-Hilliwhiel ssinil abel 4 

In consequence of the ground-sea, weeks sometimes elapse be- 
fore a boat 1: able to land in some bays on the northern side of 
Tortola; and planters frequently find it most difficult to ship their 
produce, 

The cultivation of the smaller Kays has been to 2 great extent, 
for the sume reason, given up; and amongst other instances, | 
remark Great Tobago, the former owner of which’ oe 
escaped starvation; a heavy ground-sea setting in and making 
communication with the larger islands impossible, while the Kay 
itself having been only recently cultivated, had no resources of its « 
own to satisfy the wants of the inhabitants for any length of time: * 
Guana Island labours under the same disadvantages, and all 
communication is sometimes for weeks interrupted, 

The northern shore of Anegada is almost constantly exposed to 
a heavy swell, but in a severe ground-sea, the waves approach 
“mountain high," and when drawing near the island, appear * 





* Abay on the southern side of Great'Tubage is remarkable fur the ati 
with which tho breakers grand dowry thie oof such pebbles as are Buber 
horublenmle prevails, receive of aatnandbn: grins as if they had been formed by 
the chisel onl compasses. I have several spécituns in my ion of geological” 
setted uf these islands which are really beautiful. Jasper, in consequenee of its nore 
daty nature, tue vistas pr ten but its upper surface becomes flat, and Jt ia 

i ferent colours, and ity perfe : it 
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as though about to precipitate themselves over the land, which 
every likely would be the case, were it not for the protection of a 
continued barricade of coral reefs. ‘The breakers, however, have 
forced up sand which forms small hillocks on the north-western 
part.of the island, the largest being even forty-feet high ; and the 
parts behind these hillocks have been also thus imundated, a 
second and even third range of hills being there formed of inferior 
size, the sand of which is mow consolidated and covered by a 
species of arundo and the suriana maritima, After these little 
hillocks have stretched for some miles m an easterly direction, the 
shore takes a rocky appearance, and instead. of sand, detached 
jeces of limestone and coral are heaped up, reachmg often o 
height of thirty feet and more, forming a protection to the land 
behind; which otherwise would be scarcely sufficiently defended, 
as the reef approaches here almost to the shore, and consequently 
does not break the force of the waves, the velocity of which 1 the 
more increased by the const-line here forming a sharp angle, 

There extends from the western end of Anegada, in a south- 
westerly direction, almost to the eastern end of Jost Van Dyke's, 
a shallow ground, consisting of transported sand heaped up, per- 
haps for ages, and which may be considered as the parent of most 
of the shallows im Drake's Channel,* 

The tidal stream, which flows over this bank, and which, during 
the flood-tide, runs to the south, finding its way obstructed by the 
Island of "Tortola, sets slong its northern shore almost m a 
western direction till it flows between the west end of Tortola 
and "“Phateh Island, into Drake’s Channel; here it sets enst, and 
escapes between St. John's and Norman's Island. The trons 
porting power of the waves, the average velocity of which cannot 
be considered to be more than two miles in an hour, would: be 
scarcely strong enough to remove quantities of sand and deposit it 
in other situations: but the waves, during a ground-sea, having 
once torn up particles of sand and set them afloat, they-are easily 
transported by the tidal stream ; and the discolouration of the sea 
and the different tints of the water, already described, are nowhere 
more observable than in the direction of this extensive bank. The 
sand which thus escapes is transported Lo a greater or less distance 
until it is deposited: the check being produced by some project 
Ing point or contracted channel, through which the tidal stream 
forces its way, or by the counteraction of the respective tides; aud 
thus the foundation fora sand-bank is laid. 

L have found several shallows to the northward of Thatch Istand 


SS OSS SS 
* I howe carefully » dd this bank, but aa Ido not find it notedon any of the 
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and Tortola, which are not in the old charts: whether these banks 


escaped the surveyors, or whether they have been formed since the * 


late Spanish surveys, can only be left to conjecture. Tt has been 
stated, that the ground-sea has its origin between the islands which 
are subjected to it; but the fact, that a severe ground-sea often 
rages-on the northern shore of Tortola, whilst on the northern side 
of St. John's there prevails a perfect calm, contradicts this remark, 
and is another proof that we must look far out at sea for its origi- 
nating cause. ‘The Island of ‘Tortola protects almost completely 
the northern side of St. John’s, and prevents the waves from having 
effect. Where St. John’s is exposed to the open ocean, as be- 
tween the two islets, Whistling Bay and Mingo, we find the 
ground-sea raging again, and the bays protected by coral reefs, 
To one who crosses, during a severe ground-sea, from the 
southern side of Tortola to the northern, where the breadth of the 
island is but inconsiderable, the strange spectacle is afforded of 
the sea, which on the southern side is perhaps “ aa smooth as 
glass,” on the northern shore tossing, foaming, and roaring, as if 
agitated by a severe gale. ‘The effect is most curious, and if it 
were not for the warning that is heard long before the os 
becomes visible, one might fancy the wand of a magician in play. 
The northern coast Porto Rico is subjected to a ground-sea, 
of scarcely less force, which has had the same effect on its coast as 
at the Virgin Isles, The § Old English Pilot" observes, that the 
sea along the north coast of Porto Rico “ eats sometimes very 
ragingly.” "The force of the waves that batter against the cliffs on 
which the Moro stands is amazing; and any observer will agree 
with me, that the spray is sometimes carried more than a hundred 
feet high. I was told that, several years ago, a brig, th conse- 
— of carelessness, cae te irae Sa and wos soon 
to pieces azainst iffs, but few of the crew escaping. 
Tn order iwaniive: at accurate conclusions whether the opltion 
which I have formed of the originating cause of the ground-sea is 
correct or not, it would be curious to compare the log-books of 
vessels crossing the Atlantic when there were heavy ground-swells 
om the shores of the Virgin Islands; making allowance for the 
time which must elapse before the effects of a storm can influence 
the sea along these shores, and also paying regard to the magni- 
tude of the waves, ay on that circumstance depends their velocity, 





The obstacles opposed to the tidal wave between the Virgin * 


Islands cause great irregularity in its set and velocity; and though 
cousters reckon upon a windward tide from the moon's rising to 


her zenith, and upon a leeward tide from her zenith to her setting, a 
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no dependence can be placed on this, the tides differing often one 
or two hours, so that the change from ebb to flood sometimes pre- 
cedes the rising or setting of the moon, though it more commonly 
succeeds it. "The windward tide, or that which sets to the south and 
comes from the Atlantic, on running through these islands makes 
high water, whilst the ebb or lee tide sets to the north-west. 
The flood tide, very probably, docs not extend far south, being 
there overcome by the currents existing m the Canbbean sea, 
swelled by the flow of water which issues from the large rivers 
Orinoco, Essequibo, Amazon, &c.; and the northern or Ive tide 
I conceive to be of still more limited extent, being overcome 
by the general W.N.W, current so soon as it leaves the Virgin 
Islands. 


Through the greater part of the year an almost regular tide 
takes place alongshore among the Virgin Islands ; but it is dif- 
ferent in mid-channel, where the flood-tide continues to run south, 
while the ebb has already commenced to ¢et to the north-westward 
alongshore. As au example, on the western and northern shores 
of Tortola, the food acquires its highest level, at full und change,. 
“at ten o'clock; and the same takes place fifteen minutes later on 
the southern side. But at mid-channel, between Tortola and 
St. Jolin’s, it continues to flow to the windward for an hour and a 
half te two hours longer. The pressure of the ebb-tide appears, 
however, to be of minor force, perhaps from the circumstance that 
the flood-tide comes from the main ocean, whilst the ebb has not 
5 extensive a range; and, uenily, the difference of the 
time between the reflux of the tidal stream near the shore and 
mid-channel is mot so considerable as in the former instance, 
seldom amounting to more than from thirty to forty minutes, 
The time darmg which the flood-stream continues to run to 
windward in the middle of the channels (i-e., between shore and. 
shore of the different islands) is not everywhere the same among: 
the Virgin Isles, but suffers great modifications; and whilst tw 
the east of Mary Point (the northern angle of St. John's) it often 
amounts to an hour and a half, or two, it is scarcely more than 
forty-five minutes to the westward of it, Droghers or coasters, 
acquainted with this fact, when bound to the westward, make short 
tacks ulongshore fram Mary Point to Pelican Bay, avoiding the 
shore of ‘Tortola as much as possible, aud thereby escaping m 
of the influence of the vorth tide; whereas vessels less acquamted, 
using the whole sea-room afforded by the channel, are much 
tarded in their progress. ; 
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The direction of the tides is also much cut mp and altered in 


force by the winds, and various impediments which present them- 
selves in the form of promontories, narrow passages, reefs, shul~ 
lows, Xc.; nud it is only wi tme and by experience that a 
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navigator may become acquainted with the different sets in the 
chancels and During the period that I re-surveyed the + 
Virgin Isles, i id particular attention to this subject, and. I must 
freely confess it was full of difficulties, ‘The accompanying 
sketch of the Virgin Islands, on which the different courses of the 
tides have been represented, will elucidate the following remarks :— 
There are four great outflows for the southern or ide, 
namely,—1, Between the western end of Virgin Gorda and Peter's 
Is which space affords passages to the tidal stream entering 
between Virgin Gorda and the islets to the east of Tortola, The 
conflux of so many branches creates necessarily an eddy tide, 
which we find to the east of Scrub Island. ‘The chief mass of the 
stream directs its course thence westerly to the between 
Salt and Peter's Islands, a branch escaping between Broken 
Jerusalem and Round Rock.—2, Between Norman's Island and 
St. John’s. The stream to the west of Road Harbour, in Tortola, 
and to the east of Mary Point, at St. John’s, are directed towards 
this passage, and unite to the north-east of Red Point, at St. 
John's, one branch flowing thence towards Ram's Head, and the 
other to the south-east.—3, Between the western end of St. John’s _ 
and the eastern end of St. Thomas. ‘The southern pieegam J 
considerable strength, and causes nowhere between these 
so heavy a swell, the waves becoming often mountains high, and 
the extent of water over which the eye swcepacnnes the aspect 
of a raging war between wave and wave. After having cleared the 
passages the stream of the flood-tide directs its course towards 
Frenchman's Cap, or Bird Island, with the exception of a branch 


St, Thomas and West Bay, running off ;. 
stream strikes, however, to the south-east, Having the +" 
different the southern tide is now acted upon by the 


its whole range does not amount to more than GO miles, eval 
‘The ebb-tde, with a few exceptions, takes a more decided 

north-western direction, Its first great outtlow is between Guana * 

Island and Tortola, its second between the western end of Tortola 

and Mary Point, and its third between Green Kay and Thatch 

Kay. ‘The velocity with which the northern tide runs through 

these three passages is nowhere ) gg ae 

many by-ways for its outflow, whi map will point out, From * 

the harbour of Tortola a stream of the ebb-tide sets easterly, which 

is aguin met by another coming from the passage at Peter's Island, 

afd by a third from the Round Rock passage ; they unite off the 
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southern bluff point at Beef Island, causing an eddy tide and a 


* considerable swell, 


Frenchman's Bay is divided from the mainland of Tortola by a 
small and shallow channel; generally speaking, the tide here sets 
west. This would be its natural direction during ebb-tide, and 
the reverse during flood ; but at that period the tidal stream run- 
ning with great velocity through the passage between Tortola and 
Thateh Island, it finds itself a second time compressed by the 
narrow passage between Frenchman's Bay and little Thatch 
Island ; the waters on escaping this compression extend and come 
in contact with the bluff at the tower, and a re-flux takes place 
towards the passage, which acts as an in-dranght, forming conse- 
quently at flood-tide an eddy race around the whole island.* 

This passage is said to have become deeper within the. recol- 
lection of many of the inhabitants; if this be really the case, it 
must be in consequence of the transporting power of this local 
current. ' 


The velocity of the tides between the Virgin Islands depends 


very much on local circumstances. Where two streams unite, after 
having made their way through different passages, the velocity is 
generally increased. ‘The southern tide is of considerable force 
between St. John's and St. Thomas's; I have known that tide to 
be so strong, that six able boatmen could make no progress or head 
way for hours; it must then have run at the rate of five miles.> 
The some is the case between St. John’s and Tortola shore. But 
the north-western tide is of still greater strength than the flood- 
tide, though the latter comes from the Atlantic: the prevailing 
current in the latitude of these islands setting W.N.W., the flooil- 
tide has to overcome its opposing force, which weakens its velocity, 
This is not the case with the ebb, where the set of the tide and 
current being nearly the same, the latter adds its foree to the first 
and increases its velocity. I have seen many vessels, on beating 
through these islands during a north-western tide, fixed to one and 
the same spot for a considerable time; and others come to am 
anchor, relinquishing the contest with so heavy a lee-tide. The tides 
have their greatest force at springs, but especially at the day of full 
and change; and the tide which happens at the time this takes 
place is considerably stronger than the previousone. “The velocity 
of the northern tide ts strongest between Beef Island and Comanoe, 
and it is often invpossible to cross from one island to the other 
during such a tide, The attempt proved nearly fatal to Mr. L., of 
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chiefly when a strong northerly wind prevaila ‘during the period when the 
tide is predominant. , i 
I scarcely need to observe, that when miles are here spoken of, nautical #0 
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Beef Island, who, returning from Comanoe, thonght himself strong 
enough to contend with the opposing tide, but was soon deprived * 
of his oars, which were instantly swept away, Finding that the 
northern current set him to leeward he used the seats of lis 
boat as paddles, which met, however, the same fate as the oars, 
Meanwhile the tide changed, and at day-break he found himself 
drifting towards the Round Rock passage. Without fresh water, 
or a morsel to eat, his boat became the sport of the changing 
tides for the next two days, sometimes so near Beef Island that 
he could not think but that the boat would be drifted ashore, 
and » southern tide then sweeping him towards the Round Rock 
or Broken Jerusalem, Nearly overcome by hunger and thirst, 
and given op for lost by his relations, he was at last discovered, 
on the third morning, by some people from Spanish Town, who 
hastened to his assistance, 

A very strong northerly tide runs likewise between Tortola and 
Thatch Island, which but lately offered a more tragical instance of, 
its force. An African purposing to return from Belmont estate, at 
Tortola, to Thatch Island, late in the evening, on finding that his 
companion declined to set off at so late an hour, thought that he 
could manage the boat alone. He was neverseen again; the keel 
and broken timbers of the boat were found on the enstern end of 
‘Thatch Island, and told his fate, Not able to stem the tide, his 
boot was probably driven against the rocks and split to pieces, 
The oars, some time after, were picked up in one of the Bays on 
the north side of St. ‘Thomas's. 

The tides are s0 powerful in some of the passages between the 
sinaller Viegin Islands that the buoys attached to the ropes which 
indicate where the fish-pots are placed, sink so that the fshermen 
cannot haul them except at slack tide, when the buoys become 
agnin visible, ‘The great strength of these tides is, however, only 
partial: their average velocity in general does not exceed a mile 
and a half ortwo miles, in ordinary cases, in the channel, and pro- 
or decreases at some distance owl al sea, 

The medium of the perpendicular rise of the tidal wave between 
the Virgin Islands does not amount to more than two feet, being 
at spring tides 26 to 36 inches, ond at neap tides 16 to 18 inches. 
These cpeeperalsely low tides tend to prove how little tide there 
is in the Atlantic near the equator; and though there is no great 
range of coasts to produce a considerable elevation, the narrow 

assage and channel of which this group is composed might have 
ed us to expect a different result. ‘The accumulation of water im 
consequence of the trade-winds and the equatorial current, may, 
in some respects, prevent a higher elevation ; and accordingly we 
find that beyond these latitudes the tide rises to a greater height, 
even where the range of coast is not so extensive, as from 8 ta 10 
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feet at the Canaries,—from 4 to 6 at the Cape Verd Islands,— 
"and from 4 to Got the Bermudas. The sandy shores and beaches 
of the Virgin Islands are flat, or very gently sloping, which we may 
take os a proof that the tides have never been of greater height 
there, at least not for several ages; and the progress of the tidal 
wave ust consequently be very trifling, — 

Tho southern tide is predominant during the summer months, 
fe. from the middle of June to the middle of August; and two 
tides have been then known to follow in succession, chiefly 1 the 
wind has been westerly. ‘The consequence was that the perpen- 
dicular rise of the tidal wave was considerably increased, and, as an 
extraordinary case, the water reached the height of three feet. 

There is another circumstance which deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, At the period when the southern tide becomes pre- 
dominant, which is generally m the middle of June, the tide sets 
for eight or ten days continually to the south, with a force very 
seldom surpassed, It is called by the fishermen ‘the St. John's 
tide,’ the day of this saint occurring about that period ; and com- 
menced last year on the 12th of June, lasting to the 21st of the 
same month. The seine-boats could not round fish for the whole 
week, nor were the fishermen able to discover their pots, the buoys 
being all sunk. At other times the ebb sets to the north for the 
course of an hour or two, when the flood begins to flow again to 
the south. 

During the montht of September, November, March, and 
April, the northern tide is prevailing, and of considerable force, 
being assisted by the current. At this period also the highest 
water is generally in the morning, and there is only a half-tide in 
the everfing ; the reverse takes place during the summer months. 

In estimating the transporting power of tides in general, we 
must be careful not to consider it the same as that of the currents 
of rivers, It hos been stated that a velocity of three inches 80h 
second at the bottom of a river will just begin to work upon 
clay, and, however firm and compact it may be, will tear it up; a 
velocity of six inches will lift fine sand; eight inches, sand as coarse 
as linseed ; twelve inches will sweep away fine gravel; twenty-four 
inches will roll along rounded pebbles an inch in diameter; and 
three feet per second will sweep along shivery angular stones of the 
size of an-egg Norse tr Brit., art. River). Considering the ave- 

e velocity of the tides between these islands to be two nautical 
miles (6120 feet = 73440 inches % 2 = 146880 inches = 3600), 
this would give forty-one inches per second, a greater power than 
the highest above stated; yet even in the comparatively shallow 
extended to the bottom, the water, nevertheless, remains clear 
during the strongest tide: thus showing either that the force or 
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moving power of the tides at the bottom is not equal to their velo- , 
city on the surface, or else that their action is inferior to the moving 
power of river-currents. When the ground-sea ta not prevailin 
the water in the channels is oven remarkable for its clearness, a 
strangers are often alarmed by seeing the bottom distinetly in eight 
and nine fathoms water. I have myself distinctly observed at that 
depth a peculiar kind of sea sponge called ‘Java pots’ (a species 
of Alcyonum).* 

The unehanged character of soundings for a length of time 
in places which lave been surveyed with accuracy, and to the 
results regarding which implicit confidence may be given, has 
attracted already the attention of geologists to the fact, that the 
transporting power of tides issmall. Nevertheless, where channels 
are contracted, and the general depth is not considerable, and 
the velocity is increased by other obstacles, they will produce 
some change at the bottom of the sea, chiefly by affecting the 
shape of sand-banks where they approach the surface, and are 
thus besides subjected to the disturbing power of the waves. 

There are few rivers which during freshes do not convey a 

uantity ss detritus into rds sea, andl ine ee are ene this 

etritus is committed to the charge of estuary tides; if they be 
tideless, generally deltas are formed. Few of the rivers along the 
north-enstern coast of South America are tdeless, ond the quantity 
of detritus borne down by the Orinoco ts carried forward until 
local currents torn its direction and convey it to distant shores or 
shallows. Ina paper on ‘ Anegada,’ published in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London (vol. ii.), I invited 
attention to the existence of a current passing that island in a 
W.N.W. direction, and which I conceived to deposit defritus on 
its shores} To this current and its transporting power we must 
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_look for the origin of the large sand-bank which extends from the 
western end of Anegada to within a short distance of the Island of 
Jost yan Dykes, and which is called the middle ground, On its 
passage along A the current is influenced by the tides of 
the Virgin Isles, and delivers part of its detritus to the tidal stream, 
which the usual check of the counteracting tides causes to be de- 
posited. The greatest extent of this bank is in a south-westerly 
direction twenty-two nautical miles, whilst its breadth varies from 
one mile and a half to three miles, proving in a striking manner 
that the flood-tide deprives the current of the detritus which com- 
poses the bank. ‘The action of the waves during a gale or a heavy 
ground-sea possesses more moving power than a tidal stream or 
current of the greatest velocity ; and the sand, once detached from 
this bank, is set afloat and carried forward and backward by the 
tide until deposited. 

If we cast a glance on the accompanying tidal map of the Virgin 
Isles, we observe that wherever stream of flood directs its 
course through one of the es after having passed over the 
middle ground, a sand- of more or less extent has been 
formed. ‘The stream of flood being opposed by the reflux, by 
headlands, or contracted channels, by sunken rocks, or any 





to a paper inclosed in it, had been thrown from the ship “ Gambia” ja the River 

Gertins sad on the Si ol Jomeey, 18S ele, eae sean, ot FO 
7 contained a now in 

the following is a curreet * 

* Currents of the Ovean.— baile Contatning this nate was enat gravboere iets 
the Emerald of London, bound to Jamaica, 17th day of December, 1831, in 
Pop oaiBlne Say oy eh a Bal Rete et Whoever finds it is requested 
to forward it to the of any newspaper who may be Kind enough to notice 8 it 
public information. of - % samen Commander. 

“CC. O. Hooason, 
# (Signed) OEM. Genome, ¢ Passengers 

« Nore —Two bottles are thrown overboard here, both of the same import. Two 
more were also cast overbuard un the Sth inst. in lat. 41°49 N,, and . 13°49 by 
chronometer, ‘The winds for the last three days have been from Nand N.W- to S- ’ 
For eight days previous it blew a continued und henry gate feows $0. ond We UM 
tying.to fie whele time, nad deiRing Oe miles to the northwartl. 

southern current the coast of andl had probably drifted 
this bottle towards the mouth of the river Gambia, taken 
up by the western current and drifted towanls Cape North, and by the N.W. 
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velocity of all three currents would be -26 in an hour, or nearly seven miles in 
per the difference in the winds, and perhaps otber cireumstances and detentions 
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obstacles, however small, 18 forced to deposit its sandy particles ; 
and the foundation of a sand-bank once laid, it is well known how" 
soon it accumulates, | 
The shallows in Sir Francis Drake's channel ore, therefore, de- 
rived from sandy particles which have been carried from the ex- 
tensive bank to the northward of the Virgin Isles, and which the 
flood-tide has deposited, [do not think that the shallows have 
shifted much since their existence, in consequence of the nearly 
equal counteracting effect of the tides; we may find them, how- 
ever, somewhat increasing towards the northward, because, a8 
already alluded to, the northern tide is, generally speaking, the 
stronger of the two; and though the flood-tide carries the sandy 
particles in its train, it is the northern or ebb-tide which causes 
them to be deposited. At this moment these sand-banks can 
scarcely prove of any danger, and I doubt much whether they 
ever will be so, unless some violent convulsion of nature or a hur- 
ricane of uncommon strength should detach such a quantity of 
sand from the middle ground and from the land, that changes of 
more seriows character than ordinary should be the consequence. 
‘The shallowest part in the channel is abreast of Peter's Island, 
where there was in February, 1835, only four fathoms water. 
Before | conclude these remarks, I shall add some observations 
which may prove of advantage to the navigation of these channels. 
The passage between St. John's and a small rs lying midway 
between the former and the eastern end of St. Thomas’ is often 
selected by vessels bound for St. Thomas’, and which may have 
made the Virgin Islands to the northward of them. This should 
not be attempted, however, when there is a northern tide, and the 
wind any way to the south of east, as vessels will then almost 
certainly be set on the reef, being unable to stem the ferce of the 
northern tide, which is so strong here that droghers have given 
this passage the name of “the current-bole.” This passage is 
especially dangerous during the spring months, when the northern 
tide. is stronger than at any other period, and the instances are not 
few of vessels having been set upon the reef in this direction when 
the danger was quite apparent. When the tide sets to leeward, 
vesyels beating to windward through Drake's Chaunel should make 
short tacks along St. John’s shore os soon as they have reached 
Mary Point, or else stand over towards Jost van Dykes, and try 
to fetch the passage between Thatch Island and Tortola; having 
reached Pelican Bay or Witch Island, the northern tide trends to 
the eastward and favours a vessel as far as the north-eastern 
entrance to Drake's Channel. Should the tide, however, have 
changed meanwhile, and at her arrival off Beef Island be flood, 
the stream there branches off to the south-west, and short tacks 
should be made along Beef and Servb Islands until the Kays 
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called the Dogs are weathered. Should the contrary be attempted, 

-a strong southern tide is apt to set the vessel towards the Round 
Rock or Broken Jerusalem, and some efforts would be necessary 
to make good what has been lost, Vessels beating to windward 
outside of St. John's, when there is a southern tide, should keep 
the land aboard as much as possible ; it is, however, different when 
the tide runs to the northward, when they ought to stand out. 





Il.—Extracts from private Memoranda kept by Lord Prudhoe 
on a Journey from Cairo to Sennar, in 1829, describing the 
Peninsula of Sennar. Communicated by Sir John Barrow, 
Bart. Read 9th February, 1855. 


March 10.—Kantoom is situated on the Bahr-el-azrek, about 
two miles from its junction with the Bahr-el-abiad; it has only 
sprung up into a town within four or five years, in consequence of 
being fixed upon as the residence of the Sandjar or governor, who 
is in a tolerable house of mud. There are about thirty 
other mud houses in the town, the rest being built of doorah- 
stalks ;—both with respect to walls and roofs they resemble small 
wheat-stacks or bee-hives, 
There are no trees, and the position appears to have been 
chosen for its bare, ugly plain, Courschied Bey governs from 
Berhee to Sennar, and receives in pay G80 purses a year, 53,5001, 
There are barracks for the Nizam (800), whose commander is the 
Kaimacam, liewtenant-colovel. ‘The climate is healthy except 
during the Khareef (after the rains), and at that period Sennar is 
the most healthy of the Soudan possessions of the Pacha, ‘The 
natives are of two sorts, the free cultivators and the Mowelled. 
These latter are a peculiar race; they are descendants of slaves, 
who from generation to generation live at large, and pay their 
masters monthly a part of their gains, which the men derive from 
labour and the women too often from prostitution. Tf two slaves 
of different masters marry, the children become their joint pro- 
perty; and it is not unusual for six or even more masters to pos- 
sess as property a single slave, If a woman has a child without 
marriage, it belongs to her master. Some of the great Sheicks have 
five or six hundred Mowelled, who may be sold like other slaves, 
and are frequently light-coloured and handsome, In appear- 
ance there is nf difference between the mh py and re free 
population. ‘The proportions of each depend on the state of society 
of the district ; thus, 2 the island of Sennar, the great majority 
were Mowelled, while in Dar Shagei there were hardly any. 
whole cot 78> dhs dont of Rlvstcoes, bounded on the east by 
the Baby-el-azrek and on the west by the -abi 
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the island of Sennar, though in reality it is joined to Abyssinia on 
the south base of the triangle. Before the by the Pacha 
of Egypt, this country was commanded by the uck or Melek of 
Sennar, who now lives in happy indolence on the id and 
never-paid pension of 500 piastres a month ((/.). bazaar of 
Khartoom consists of twenty sheds, where corn, coffee, and black 
sugar are sold ata high price; and where are retailed a few looking- 
glasses and glass beads for necklaces and bracelets,—ornaments 


ly worn. Every article of luxury comes from Cairo, and 
caring ts ourey doubles or trebles its price. Occasional arrivals 
from India bring preserved ginger, sugar-candy, Kc. ; but these 
supplies are rare and small in quantity. ‘There are no Arabs here, 
and we find a difficulty in getting camels or dromedaries. 
March 11.—No dromedaries. A day of great heat, 25°. 
March 12.—Dr. Ronnin came commissioned from Courschied 
Bey to make every apology for his affront to Mahomet, which he 
said was caused by a moment of irritation after twenty-four hours 
fasting ; that when Mahomet asked for the boat he did not say it 
was for us; and that ee send his rece pease GPa 
apology to-day, when he trusted we wo ive him, 
with him as a proof of friendship, At sunset Ibrahim Cachief, the 
accepted, telling him that I expected he would receive me standing, 
and get up when I went away. Ibrahim Cachief replied, * Oh, 
certainly; any thing you please—every thing you please.” We 
mounted the horses the bey had sent for us, and rode across the 
place. When we arrived the bey was still at prayers in the court- 
re ; as soon as he had finished we entered, aud he repeated all 
is excuses, with which I told him, of course, that we were satis- 
fied. Ina short time an immense dinner was served ; fol- 
lowed plate, till, as a pidce de resistance, a whole was 
brought in roasted. ‘The master of the feast showed all the deli- 
cate attentions of a Turk, tearing off the tenderest and fattest pieces 
with his fingers, and presenting them first to one and then to 
another. A pillaf plate of rice finished the repast. Selim Effendi, 
the young man who presented himself at our tent on Friday, 
ught me a basin to wash my hands in, presenting it on his knee. 
Coffee, with pipes or hargillas, were brought in, and we tucked 
our legs tinder usin repose, The guests were Lbrahim Cachief, 
a respectable man with a black beard, who was towel-holder to 
acha, and was therefore thonght fitted for the post of chief 
counsellor to the governor of the Soudan country; the Cadi 
Effendi, or head of religion, one of the most finished courtiers pos- 
sible,—he spoke in a low, insinuating tone,—his head lowered to 
the ground, and his eyes half closed,—saying our arrival at Khar- 
toom had made the country green aud his face white ; and a Delhi 
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Bashi, commander of cavalry, a blunt soldier, who had just re- 
turned from the late invasion. Courschied Bey is a middle-steed 
man, of rather a severe countenance, but with much conversation; 
he had returned from a gazwah (incursion) im the Fazoogle 
country, above Sennar, whence gold is brought, and had levied 
contributions by taking all the gold, cattle, and slaves he could lay 
hishands on, He satd the people, though armed with spears only, 
fought with great bravery, but that they were such savages, that 
husbands killed their wives and mothers their children, to prevent 
their being made slaves by the Turks. ‘There is always difficulty 
in the marches during these incursions in the forests, from the rarity 
of roads capable of admitting above one camel abreast, and the heat 
ef the weather obliges each soldier to have one to mount besides 
what are required for water and provisions. Water is also a want 
which causes at times considerable danger. Coursehied Bey in- 
tends making a gazwah against the Aleish, a country where more 
than 500 villages have been established by the inhabitants, whe 
fled from Sennar when the Turks took the country ; they have 
never paid contribution, We left the bey at midnight, heartily 
tired of our entertainment. Soon afterwards the cadi effendi pard 
us a visit at our tent, and said that the bey loved us very much— 
that our words were sweet and our heads wise ; he repeated, also, 
a pare to Isa, our Saviour, and pronounced a blessing on us and 
all Christians, saying that any musselman who did not was @ 
Caffre. He told us his ancestors were kings of Grenada; that he 
lived at Fez; that being a Mahomedan was a good thing, for 
every one might have four wives, and change them as often as he 
pleased ; that all muzrebbins loved sweet things, and that our 
sherbet was the best he ever tasted,—of course he got another glass. 
March 13.—We have much risen in the estimation of the Khar- 
toom world. Major Felix is always called Meeralli (commander 
of 4000 men), and my title is Bezardeh (prince), A house made 
of doorah stalks, perfectly finished, was carried by two men from 
the place where it was built to its permanent situation. Some 
slaves taken at the Fagoogle gazwah were sold by auetion at the 
governor's house, fetching wine dollars each; a woman and small 
child reckoned as one man. These wretched objects had a wooden 
beam, ten feet long, fitted to the shape of the neck by o crutch, 
and bound behind; this long beam was supported on the march 
by the slave who walked before, and was not removed even at 
might, which prevented these wretched creatures lying down to 
sleep, ‘The cadi and grand maalim, chief accountant, a Copt, 
; ES no visits by day, and the sandjah at night came in state, He 
lent us two of his own dromedaries, and sent for the best which 

can be procured on the Balir-el-abad, . 
March 14.—We got the bey's boat and rowed down the Bahr- 
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el-azrek to its confluence, when we breakfasted on the banks of 
the Bahr-el-nbiad, ‘The banks of this river are low and flat, pre- 
senting a succession of grass lawn, and fine trees of the harrez 
(acacia). No scenery con be more uulike the Nile, while the 
Bahr-el-azrek is its fac-wimile—the same high banks fcxsiog steppes 

from the annual inundations, bare of trees, but eminently fertile 

from the rich deposite of the river, while the Babr-el-abind, 

stretching imto wide lakes during the inundation, leaves the soil so 

sterile, that neither corm nor other crops, not even doorah, can be 

grown when the waters subside; in lieu springs up grass, a pro- 

duction nearly unknown in Egypt. Here we saw a bird like the 

ibis, never seen on the Nile; itwns black and white, witha curved 

beak, as represented in Egyptian sculpture: many of the picts 

species were also flying about, with feathers of blue and red. The 

fish, too, of the Bahr-el-abind ore peculiar to that river, and are 

not found in the Nile. .A black-nibbed crow, black and white, 

not unlike in colour to the magpie, is common, and a very hand- 
some bird, Near our tent at Khartoom the doctor showed the 

spot where a man had been taken off by a crocodile the day before 

our arrival, He was washing clothes im the river, the crocodile 

seized him and carried him to the opposite bank ; another croco- 
dile attracted to the spot wished to share the feast, and, after 
fighting for some time, they took to the river to settle the dispute, 

leaving the dead manu on the sand-bank; a boat was sent over 

which brought the corpse to Khartoom. Mahomet, our cawas, 

and several others, witnessed the scene. Accidents of this kind 

frequently occur here, and fifteen of the Nizam have been killed 

by crocodiles since those troops have been sent to this country— 
six years. So much more dangerous are these animals here than 

in Egypt. We paid a visit in the evening to the kaimacam (lieu- 

tenant-colonel), who, the cadi told us, was an excellent tan, whe 

never spoke a word; mor was a truer character ever given than 

im this last particular, He sits on the divan from moruing to 

night playiog with his beads, and takes no charge of his regiment, 

but-tells all who go to him on business to do as they please so 

long as they do nottrouble him. [brahim Etlendi, in consequence, 

is asleek fat man; he was a Mameluke of the pacha; and when 

his colonel died some time since, he thought it unnecessary to 

trouble the Pacha-or war minister with the event; and the Pacha 

heard of it by accident from a merchant. The kaamacam did not, 

therefore, succeed to the title of meeralli, 

March 15.—One regiment of Nizam is quartered in the Soudan 
countries of the Pacha, of which, at Khartoom, there is one battalion” 
of 800 men: at Misselemieh one battalion of 500; at Sennar, 
one battalion of 800; at Kordofaun, two battalions of }600; the 
whole forming a regiment of 4000 men; besides a regiment of 
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Turkish cavalry of 400 men, under its Bim-Bashie, and another at 
Kordofaun of 400, making together 800; added to which are the 
few soldiers attached to each cachief, and the suites of the bey 
and kaimacams. The Nizam is composed of the Fellahs of 
Egypt, dispirited by their long stay in this country, by sickness, and 
death, ‘They are fine men, but badly clothed, fed, and paid. At 
Khartoom the battalion bas lost a third of its number by death, 
and that at Kordofaun more than half. The ranks are filled up by 
black slaves taken on the gazwahs; and these troops, w 
interest it is to leave slavery and a military life, are so little to be 
trusted, that on every expedition they desert with their arms if they 
find an opportunity; and every night in barracks they have their 
arms taken from them for fear of mutiny. 

The bey played at djereed with his mamelukes and soldiers 
before our tent; at might we paid oa visit to [brahim Cachief, the 
counsellor who had accompanied the troop last year up the Balr- 
el-Abiad, and he gave us an interesting description of the expedi-+ 
tion. Courschied Bey marched on the east bank, Ibrahim Cachief 
on the west. From Khartoom for four days the Balr-el-Abiad 
continued a united stream. A small arsenal for building boats is 
established at Wadi Shalliee; and twelve hours farther brought 
them to the first island of the Shelooks, where a small sheick re- 
sides. "This was to the Turks an enemy's country. For several 
days afterwards the stream of the river was broken by numerous 
islands. At length they reached Dentra, where also were many 
islands; and at the utmost extent of their journey, the river 
was so wide and broken by islands, that it was six hours’ row 
from one bank to the other. Hoth the banks and islands were 
thickly wooded, so that it was scarcely possible to penetrate them ; 
and beyond the wood on the banks was a wast plain, but no 
mountaim, 

Birds of the most beauuful colours abounded, and the lion, 
tiger, elephant, and camelopard were seen, The people of Shelook 
were men of enormous size, [brahim Cachief, a man five feet ten 
inches high, said he did not renepasors 5 than their breasts. 
Both men and women went perfectly naked ; they possessed neither 
camels nor horses, and the catthe which they had was probably 
plunder, the sickness after rains attacking both man and beast, 
and killing each alike, Their food is chiefly fish and dourra, 
They had numbers-of canoes, some of which were said to be long, 
carrying sixty people. They were armed with spears, bows and 
arrows, and clubs. ‘Their bows were so strong it was diffieult to 
‘draw them, and they at times carried shields. "They call their hend 
sheick * God,” and he alone is clothed witha cotton garment 
wrapped round his body loosely. When a prisoner is taken, he ix 
ca to the sheick and asked: Who smade'the world and caiteed 
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the river to.runy who gives life and takes it away?” Should he 
answer, God,” he is put to death; but if he replies, You are 
the God who do. ths,” he has a chance of saving his life. It 
seems, however, that the sheick ts only the representative of a su- 
perior power, for when Courschied Bey received some of the prin- 
cipal Shelooks, they made him swear by the Sun to do them no 
injury, although they addressed him.as God, They wore bracel 

of ivory; and brought all the treasures they said they possessed as 
contribution, namely, a few elephants’ teeth and the musk of the 
crocodile, Courschied Bey gave them haman (peace), and finding 
he could ebiain no plunder from them returned: it is probable 
that no other expedition will again for some time be sent up the 
Bobr-cl-abiad, After the peace was made, the Shelooks put to 
death all the stragglers they met with from the Turkish army. 
This account of these people agrees remarkably with the deserip- 
tion given by Herodotus of the tion of the Persian ambassadors 
by the Ethiopians, The cadi called this evening while we were 
out, and finding no one else to flatter, told Mahmood be was a 
wise man, ond made excellent sherbet. 

March 16.—The bey sent a present of ten sheep, and abundance 
of fowls and butter, with many compliments—* choke selaam to the 
biscuits and a case can | “ve saris he would a 
a better a ati) ying this evening, and came accordingly wit 
his mamelukes and soldiers before the tent. We are anxious to 
get away, but no dromedaries have arrived. Called on the eadi, 
who overwhelmed us with compliments, wishing, among many 
other extremely good things, that i might soon be King of England, 
and presented each of us with an embroidered handkerelief, 
Visited the grand Maalim, whose rooms were filled with slaves, 
Abyssinian and black, ‘Talking of the chief natives of this country, 
he said that moat of them were already dead. Sheick Hassan is 
in prison; he divided a vast tract of country with his brother 
Sheick Suleiman, and a numerous population depend on them, 
They have committed no offence, but they are too powerful. ‘Two 
or three more beads off, such as these, and the whole country will 
be quiet. The Maalim is a Christian and a civilian. 

arch 17.—The bey and his mamelukes exercised before our 
tent, to show ws-the firmg ata jar. The jar is placed in an open 
space of 200 yards. ‘The cavalier puts his horse to full » » the 
reins are attached by a small string to the litile finger the left 
hand, the gun is held with both hands over his head, when about 
twenty yards from the jar he presents his piece, fires, and wheels 
his horse to the right. The bey was the best shot, and is « good 
sportsman. He, too, isa mameluke of the Pacha, and was his 
pistol-cleaner. In the evenimg we called on him, ond he told 
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some of his sporting anecdotes with great good humour. He had 
more than once been in difficulties with clephants and lions, at 
times aftnid to chase the lion, and ashamed to run away, but at 
lnst he was generally obliged to trust to his horse's legs, and go off 
ata gallop, I gave him a musical snuff-box, which amused all 
his divan—soldiers, Arabs, and natives being called in to look at 
it. Sheick Moosa, a good-humoured Arab, full of marvellous tales, 
called on us; he is a captain of engineers, and has learned sowie 
smattering of drawing and observations—he brought a map of 
Egypt which he bad made, a rude attempt. He promises to be 
our journalist for any future expedition up the Babr-el-Abrad, 
Slept at Roummeait, to be ready to start at day-light. 

arch 18.— Leaving the greatest part of our bagenge at Khoer- 
toom, we set off at sunrise. Major Felix and m If mounted 
the bey’s dromedaries; with a one-eyed fellah to take care of them, 
and ten. dromedaries with four Arabs of the Goreyat tribe, who 
occupy the west desert below Khartoom—making with our guide 
fourteen. In three hours we reached an open wood of fine acacins, 
aid a small hillat (village) called Sobah-el-Howeeza, Here we 
halted to visit the remains of Soba-el-Sharkeeza on the opposite 
bank, having left orders for the caravan to stop for us. When 
half way across the Bahr-el-Azrek, four hippopotami (Essinf) rose 
im the river and played about: one followed the boat, to the great 
consternation of the boys who ferried it over—they said it would 
upset us. The profile of its head and crest was like a horse, of 
# greenish colour, but its front face was of immense breadth. We 
sat ou the shore for some time watching their gambols. They 
followed each other, at times dived, then rose again with a great 


splash, and swam with their heads and necks out of the water; at — 


length they dived and disappeared altogether. We walked on to 
find the ruins of Soba; every one we met fled from wus, so that it 
was nol an easy matter to find a guide—at last a man at a sakee 


pointed out some mounds (near a wood) in the desert; we walked — 


over them, but found ing to repay our search. Mounds of 
burnt brick covered the site of an extensive town, but neither 
hieroglyphic nor sculptured stone was to be found. The remains 
might, therefore, be of any period. ‘The country was open, with 
low wood, the banks of the river grow dourra, but the soil is sanily. 
We returned about one o'clock, heated, tired, and longing fer 
breakfast; but the caravan had gone on, owing to the stupidity of 
Ali Cawas, who proves himself as incapable to be a khaleer 
(guide) of a caravan as he is tu be of any other service. We were 
* obliged to follow our caravan under a burning sun until that left 

us, and at seven o'clock coming up with our people at Nooba, 

united breakfast, dinner, and supper in one meal. ‘The country 
_ was flat, with occasional patches of wood. 
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March 19,.—As dur dromedaries could not travel during the 
heat of the day, we continued only from daylight to nine o'clock, 
when we turned off the road to the village of Bishagary, a 
small place with good-looking people. Lt was Song market, 
and tolerably supplied, considering the deserted state of the 
eountry, Numbers of cattle are on their road north—the 
of the last expedition. ‘hey are driven till they fall exhousted 
with fatigue and bad fare, and then left to the vultures and 
hyenas: hardly a fourth reach Egypt. Sixteen thousand have 
been taken this year from the cattle Arabs (Bukarah). The 
sheick’s wife, n sister of Sheick Hassan, now im prison in Khar- 
toom, gave up her house to us, and sent cakes of bread, for which 
she received necklaces, &c. At four p.m. we left Bishagary, and 
in three or four hours exchanged our wood scenery for a vast bare 
plain, which bore traces of cultivation, "The soil of the Island of 
Sennar—one vast plain in this part—is capable of cultivation 
after the rains, when the dourra is sown. "This being reaped, the 
land is left till after the next rains, cach man raising r 

stock he requires for his family or for marketing—the usual small 
' commodities, as perfumes of aloes, or a few cloves, &c., being 
exchanged for dourra measured in calabashes. At nine we passed 
Aboo-atkir, aud partook of a sour sherbet called el salunz, A 
paste is made of dourra and oil, which is left to ferment in the 
sun; it is then broken m small pieces, and steeped in water: its 
flavour is oily and disagreeable. At nine we stopped at a small 
hillat called Gcennet. 

March 20.—Started at five, and at ten reached the large hillat 
of Misselemiech, situated on a bare plain, four hours from the 
river, The houses are built of dourra stalks, and form a crescent 
round a large square: in the centre isa deep well, the only one 
in the town. A few mud houses mark the dwelling of some opu- 
lent slave-merchants. This town is now famous for its market, 
and is the resort of many merchants from Souakin, who bring 
cotton, spices, and perfumes, to exchange for gold, Others from 
Abyssinia bring slaves, and a few horses, principally at the miny 
#eason, when the cast interior is more unhealthy than the banks 
of the Babr-el-aarek, and flies then also torment the animals. 
We were well lodged hy the principal merchant, Hadji ShGome, 
a stout old man with » good-natured countenance ond easy 
manner, who, like all slave-dealers, was very punctual in his reli- 
gious ubservances, and kept the fast of Ramadan with great strict- 
ness, He told us the late news from Abyssinia. Aklamaro, who 
had killed the Ras Goxa, and succeeded to the Ras-ship, has been 
in his turn slain by Yomaam, a son of Goxa, who is now Has. 

March 21,—We remained for the market to-day, which was of 
the same character as at Mettameer, but very numerously attended. 
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The men were all armed with spears and shields, wearing their 
knife-daggers over the left arm. ‘Large parties of these wild 
figures rode into the market at a brisk trot on their dromedaries, ~ 
The principal traffic was camels, and camels’ flesh, dourra, fat, Ke. ; 
but the Sounkin merchants and Hadji Shoomee bought gold with 
dollars for the India trade, The whole time the market lasted, 
Hadji Shoomee sat with his scales before him, weighing gold 
gratis to all comers. It was brought in pieces or rings of dif- 
ferent sizes, from SO paras (2d.) to 240 piastres (SL) “The gold 
is brought from the Fazoogle country, and must be in considerable 
abundance. Inthe late gazwah, Courschied Bey collected 1900 
ieces of gold, fine os ducat gold. No other money is or hn 
» used in the Island of Sennar than these unstamped pieces of 
pure gold. One of the amusements was throwing lances ata 
cock buried to the neck. The Sennar merchants are in appear- 
ance like the Bischaree Arabs, and speak their Innguage as well 
as Arabic. They are rich, almost independent of the Pacha, and 
have the reputation of being turbulent, inhospitable, dishonest, 
and extremely bigoted ; but they are a handsome and fine race, 
very cleanly in their persons, with bushy hair neatly frizeed and 
perfuined, and in general wear gold ear-rings. nother great 
merchant, Sheick Stambool, a nephew of Shoomec, insisted on 
giving us a dinner to-day. As it was Ramadan he could not par 
take of it himself, but he sat by to see ample justice done to his 
cookery. ‘Twelve slaves, each bearing a large china dish of good 
things, entered the small apartment on the ground floor, and de- 
posited them on the angareeb between ts. ‘The cooking was in 
the best Sennar style, and the pastry sweetened with honey, parti- 
cularly good. After coffee and pipes, Stambool begged for a 
certificate of good conduct in case he should fall into the hands of 
the English as prisoner of war, or, as they call it, slave. The 
possibility of such an event has often been alluded to by all sorts 
of inhabitants of Egypt, as well as this upper country. ‘The 
principal source of commerce here is slaves, who are either taken 
in war or stolen from Abyssinia, or sold from Darfur, and similar 
populations, where all are born slaves. 
‘The prices are high, in comparison to Cairo, for children and 
young females: they are often sold for one hundred dollars, A 
ealthy young man, who is well fitted for a soldier, is bought by 
the Pacha for twenty dollars, when offered for that price. Grown 
persons are never valued so high as children, who from edwention, 
or being brought up in their master’s house, are thought to be 
more attached, The Abyssinians are, among coloured slaves, the 
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oned black. The next esteemed in beauty are the Mowelleds, or 
natives of Senmar, but they bear no good character for honesty or 
punciple. The slaves from the Kordofan Mountains, to the south 
of Obied, and those from Darfur, are perfect negroes, not good- 
looking, but. honest and faithful, At five we took leave of our 
hospitable entertainers, and at nine reached Welled Medina, where 
a battalion of the Nizam is quartered. ‘The sound of the dara- 
booka (drum made of an earthen bottle or vase, with a skin 
bottom) announced a fantasia, but it proved to be a funeral wail, 
The women were dancing. We saw one ot Metameer. Here 
the women, after sprinkling ashes on their heads, rolled them- 
selves on the asia 

We had hardly established ourselves on the angarecks in front 
of the sheick's, when the Maltese apothecary, Zemeet, in the ser- 
view of the Pacha, paid us a visit, regretting that his principal, 
M., de la Font, was not with the Bim-Bashi. This French phy- 
sician was a young man, and had been three years in the Pacha’s 
service, On arriving at Cairo, he complained that they wanted 
to teach him to bleed, but he told the tmbecilles that he could 
learn it at leivure among the blacks, On arriving at Sennar he 
made his apothecary a physician, and committed to 
his ‘dll Signo wet hegged to abdicate a situation 
which brought him much trouble bat no profit, He gained much 
eredit with the Turkish colonel by the extent of his cures; for one 
day he discovered that one-half the regiment was ill, and took 
them into the hospital. In four days he discharged the whole of 
them again in sound health. If an invalid does not know his 
complaimt, the doctor says, very naturally, * How should 1 know 
it?” After we had been a short time on our angareebs, M. de la 
Font arrived on a capering horse, and humming a French air. 
Finding we were in repose, he addressed himself to Mahomet, 
first begging his pardon for taking him for a Turk, and then making * 
as many excuses for not taking him for a Turk, rattling away in 
half French, half Ltalian, and going off humming his French air in 
the same thoughtless manner as if he had been at Paris. From a 
Greek named Sciinee we heard some particulars of Captain 
Gordon, R.N., who arrived at Welled Medina about eight years 
ago, in the month of June, and died in ten days of a violent 
tertinn fever whieh he brought with him. He was buried in a 
spot set apart for Christians, His object was to penetrate into 
the interior of Africa alone. Mahmood, our servant, accompanied 
him as far as Berber, and was then sent back, All his effects, in- _ 
cluding doubloons, spy-glasses, books, and observing instruments, 
were taken by Bozzan, the physician of Ishmael Pacha, who was 
murdered afterwards at Shendy with his master. 

March 22.—Started at four; at six passed a grove of acacins, 
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and then continued along a plain ull near noon, when we halted 
near the river, ina beautiful wood of very fine trees, near some 


huts. The banks of the river were high, and exactly like those of - 


the Nile. In the afternoon we mounted again, and in three hours 
turned off the high road towards the river, to visit Melek Badee, 
the former sovereign of the whole country. He now lives in ob- 
scurity on the wretched and never-paid pension of five hundred 

iastres a month. In half an hour we reached the small village of 

akkina, About thirty straw cabins, in form like hay-stacks, 
and enclosed with hedges of dry thorns, form the domestic esta- 
blishment of the muk or melek, His own residence was im two 
cottages of larger dimensions, and better built, ornamented at the 
summit of the pomted roof with the eggs and feathers of the 
ostrich on each cottage. The remaimder of the village was oc- 
cupied by 200 slaves, who cultivate the ground. "Though it was 
only eight o'clock when we arrived, the muk was in bed, Angu- 
reebs were brought outside the houses for us, and in a short time 
a sleek, fat, but rather lumbering black man, with short, crispy 
hair, and a good-humoured face, but vulgar frank manners, came 
tous with the usual “ten times welcome ""—" Mahababak ashéra.” 
This was the Muk Badee: he was dressed in a white coarse shirt, 
very full, aud carried in his hand a high and large suck. He talked 
of lumself without any feeling, called the Sandjar “ his master," 
and spoke of the gazwahs which he had made with different 
governors with much complacency, where he is led about more 
like a slave than companion—kissing the hand of the Sandjar. at 
entering—never receiving the pipe—and often not silting on the 
divan, but on the carpet. Ismael Pacha granted him an allowance 
of three hundred dollars a month; Roustan Bey lowered it to one 
hundred, and Courschied Bey reduced it to thirty-three, or a purse, 
allowing him to form a littl colony at Dakkina, free of taxes for. 
ground, but to pay the tax for one hundred head of slaves, which 
Courschied Bey made him a present of, forty of whom only arrived, 
and they were none of the best, Mahmood applied to the “Turk 
for milk, which was ordered, A shed was given to us—another 
to the servants. The muk retired to his bed again, and we to our 
angareebs, 

March 25,—We remained at Dakkina ull four o'clock. In the 
morning the muk came early to pay us a visit, and remamed with 
the servants till we were up. While there, a soldier arrived who 
came to demand the muk’s coutribution for land, It was the first 
demand made on him, and the muk raved and complained of m- 
~ justice, and claimed the promise made by Courschied Bey that he 
should pay no land-tax; “ But,’ said he, “ if 1 must pay, take it 
from the arrears of my pension, of which nine years are due.” 

_ He appealed to all around if he had not received a free gift of the 
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land for which he was now taxed—if he had mot been promised 
one hundred slaves, of which he had received but forty; and with 
his fiery eyes, black face, white loose shirt, and vehement gesture, 
formed a remarkable contrast to the Turkish soldier, who, with 
placid countenance, sat listening in patience on his horse without 
moving; and when the muk had finished his barangue, told him 
he must pay, but that be might appeal to the pacha. Of course 
it ended as might have been expected: the poor muk paid his 
money. The family of Melek Badee came originally from ‘Teysa- 
faim, a country in Soudan, and al one time were masters from the 
second cataract to the Fazoogle country, and the frontier of Abys- 
sinin, In the east, his dominion included Sonakin and the const 
of the Red Sea, and, on the west, Kordofan. The form of govern- 
ment was absolute monarchy. In the course of time the muks 
became too indolent to transact their own affairs, and the eleventh 
predecessor of Muk Badee appointed a vizier, who, like the sultan 
of the Caliphs, and the maitre ct w of the French, soon poi- 
sessed himself of all power, though he continued to pay every out- 
ward mark of respect to the muk, whose slave he really was, and 
ulways called himself. ‘The muk lived indolently on his angareeb, 
surrounded by slaves: his pleasure was being greased. All his 
children, except one, were sent to Abyssinia, and if that died, 
another was brought thence to supply his place. When it suited 
the vizier, he sent, with every mark of respect, to the muk to in- 
form lim that his hour was arrived. ‘Two or three days were 
allowed him to prepare his grave, and then he was put to death 
by placing two razors on opposite sides of his neck, and pressing 
them together with cords, His son was then proclaimed. All 
orders were proclaimed by the vizier as the mouth-piece of his 
master, ‘The form was—** The muk says.” 

Justice was well administered, and crime was rare. Theft was 
punished with death; but even in the late times of unquiet and 
contribution it is almost unheard of from Ess-ouan to Sennar, 
though it abounds in Egypt among the Fellaheen and Copts. 
The father of Muk Badee was put to death by his vizier, Mo- 
hammed Ablee Keylik, and Badee, then a child, was placed on 
the angareeb. Shortly afterwards be was deposed and sent back 
to Abyssinia, but returned on the death of Ablee Kes lik, whose 
grandson, Mohammed Weled Adilan, became vicier, Mohammed 
Adilan Badee olways o prisoner, and the visier died about 
the time of the Pacha's invasion, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Edrees Adelan, who made good terms for himself with Ismael 
Pacha, while his sovereign is despised. He retains the govern- 
ment of a large district above Sennar, which pays annually to the 
Pacha, some say 650 ounces of gold, others 1200, His residence is 
at Goola, a mountain some days «distant from Babr-el-aarek, where - — 
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are good workers of iron, and some gold mines. ‘There was 
formerly a trade between Sennar and India, by the port of Souakin. 
Cotton, spices, china, and some articles of lise were persia 
here for uwrought gold. Sueh commerce partially remains. We 
found fresh Lodian gingers selling ; and last year sugar-candy was 
cheaper than the Pacha’s dark sugar. The muks were always at 
peace with Abyssinia, but were frequently at war with the aye 
of Denka and Shelook, The muk’s sccount of them is, “* The 
Shelouks live in the islands of the Babr-el-abiad, above Waddi 
Shalliee. Their great sheick resides in the island of Abba, and is 
named Arweyea. They hiave quantities of canoes, which they 
manage with great skill, and are men of immense size and great 
cotrage. They wear no covering, aad worship the sun and moon, 
The Denka live on the east bank of the Bahr-el-abind, part of 
their country being parallel (in the same latitude) with the 5She- 
lookw, and a part extending berond them, The capital town is 
Danah, and their sheick’s name Akone. They rend their dead im 
an upright position, and make of wood the head of a bull, which 
they worship. At the age of puberty both sexes have a tooth 
drawn from the upper jaw. Among the Shelooks Mariam is not 
an unusual name for the women, Originally the Denka ond 
Shelooks were the same nation, but ‘they are now quite separate, 
and constantly at war. Both possess cattle in quantity, and are 
armed with long spears, which they do not throw, but, crouching 
behind their shields, wait the near approach of the enemy. When 
Courschied Bey went against Denka, not a man was to be seen 
dering the day; but every night, and all night long, sudden attacks 
were imode on his camp, though as soon as the troops wert 
under arms the Denkas disappeared, to retarn when all was neain 
bet.” . 
: Great numbers of the population of Sennar are free, but great 
numbers are slaves. The muk possesses twenty or thirty thousand, 
and the viziers considerably more; these are the soldiers during 
war, and their labours supply the revenue—no taxes being ever 
Jevied. Their luxuries consist of numbers of slaves, ornaments 
of gold, and perfect indolence. The dress of the muk was a 
and loose cotton shirt (ed jervéenee}, a shawl thrown over 

the shoulders (il ferda), sandals (naalat), and a stuffed silken cap 
with long ears (tasgeen): this lust, the insignia of office, is mow 
worn by Idrées Adclan; a sword-bearer is always at his side. 
‘The dresses of the brother and children of the muk are in no way 
distinguishable from his slaves. A long cloth is bound found the 
men’s loins—in the presence of the muk it is not permitted to be 
thrown over the shoulders. Several of the princesses, of all ages, 
- is only ornamented with shella; and they carry jars of water on 
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their heads from the river, or attend the meréesa pots in the cot- 


“The mirk sent ds dimer, consisting of large dishes well filled 
with soup, roast chickens, doutra porridge, and bread. "The cook- 
img was tery good. When Ismael Pacha arrived here, the muk 
made him a present of 7764 slaves and 16,000 head of cattle. 
At four we took leave of our royal host, who wished me to be his 
atibas to the Pacha, to relieve him of his griefs : an employ- 
nent E declined, At eight we reached Sennar, the formet capital 
of the kingdom, tiow nearly deserted, and in most of ite extensive 
ne heaps of ruins, The houses were of mod, and 

= actual ones are mostly of straw. Itis situuted on the river, in a 
bare plain, and looked, as we approached it, long, low, and strag- 
gling. Mahomet kad gone on before to prepare us lodging at 
the house of Sandaléba, the principal slaye-merchant ; and a mi- 
serable house he put us into, Aiter I bad Iain down, Suliman 
Cachief came to pay his visit. 

March 24—Sennor, the capital of the country, was formerly a 
large town, and not badly built: the only remains, in fine baked 
brick, is the mosque—the neat bronze windows are the work of 





of the_populltion deserted dhe town and extigrned 10 the Al 
a district om the frontiers of Abyisi Oe dlsteaca te 


tet 

south-enst. ‘The few who réninin live m striw huts, with the éx- 
ception of two or three slave-merchants, whose houses are of 
mud, The bazaar is wretched, and ill supplied. ‘There are two 
workers in iron and silver, who execute their works neatly with 
very simple tools. Wanting an Arabic inscription on a silver cup, 
1 went to oné—he was employed finishing a knife; when he had 
done, he began himmering a piece of gold——he was in fact eoin- 
ing rings of a dollar each, in want of other employment. The 
hamies of this unstaimped gold are the 


Pidsttes. Paras, 
Abba gsceess- © 90 of Ghd. 
Kism, ,.....+ 7 20 worth half a dollar. 
Cavat .22i.... 15 © worth one dollar. 
_ Ogedga (107.), 240, or doubloon—t16 dollars. 
Coloured straw hats are made with great neatness. 

We paid a visit in the evening to Suliman Cachief, a good- 
looking Albanian, about twenty years of age; be received us 
civilly at the old mad palace of the mmuk, mow almost in ruins. 
He came into this ¢otintry eight years ago, with a bundred sol- 
diers, cight of whom only rémaim, the rést having fallen victims to 
the climate. So fatal is the sickness both te natives and strangers, 
that they all speak of it with ltorror, ‘The Cachief sad it was 
only a country for desperate men, ‘There ts a battalion of Nieant | 
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quartered here, under Bim-bashi Mohammed Effendi, who, with 
two hundred men, is now at Golch, with Idrees Adelan, collecting 
contributions. The Pacha'’s sway extends about 200 miles abuve 
Sennar, and is divided into two commands. 

The country on the Bahr-el-azrek is under Sheick Suliman, a 
powerful man, who is said to pay an annual contribution of 1500 
ounces of gold. [is residence is at Reyseras. ‘The mountains 
about 150 miles to the south-west of Sennar, and 60 miles from 
the river, are under Idrees Adelan, who pays an annual contribu- 
tion of 1200 ounces of gold. The town of Goléh, which is his 
capital, is said to be os large as Sennar, and to be famous for its 
workers in iron, He is called Sultan by his own people, and has 
a large court; he is said to be a man of talent, and of noble man- 
ners, and has been allowed to keep the slaves, to the namber of 
many thousands, whom he had when vizier to Muk Badee. De 
is in great favour with the Bey. His territory extends to within 
four days of the Denka country; and as he speaks that language, 
he would be of much service lo persons wishing to penetrate up 
the Balr-el-abiad this way, which seems to be a route offering 
less difficulty than any other. By placing entire confidence in 
Idrees, through o recommendation of the Pacha, he would afford 
protection to the Denka country, and obtain the friendship of ts 
sheick. Dy the Shelooks the road appears impossible except by 
force, “he great difficulty is to pass the frontiers of such coun- 
tries, where they fear the encroachments of the Pacha, and see an 
enemy im every white. 

Near the town of Sennar are some gardens which produce lemons 
and vegetables ; uo other trees are near, and no other gardens in 
the country after Essouan. Last year herds of elephants came 
here, and were fired at by the Bey, who killed some, and this year 
they have not arrived. "They relute a story of one, who observing 
a woman beat and wash clothes in the river, and afterwards 
spread them out to dry on the banks, approached her, and, 
selzing her, beat her to death upon the stones, and then spread 
her out to dry. 

From the dourra two drinks are made,—mercesa (a beer), pro- 
duced by putting a quantity of dourra into a hole in the ground 
till the seed begins to shoot, then drying it in the sun, grinding it, 
boiling it, and forming it into a paste. ‘This paste is put into a 
jer, cold water is poured on it, and it is drunk and eaten in a state 
of fermentation. The taste is sour and disagreeable, but it is the 
delight of the people, male and female, who drink il to excess; 
this, and greasing their bodies, are the two great sources of hap- 
piness to them. The other, bilhil (a cider), undergoes the same 
operation as the first, but remains in the jar with the water for a 
day or two, and is then strained off. The taste is better than that 
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of the mercess. We heard much of animals called marafeen, 
which approach the town in great numbers during the night, and 
are said to partake of both genders. ‘The common opinion js that 
they are magicions by day and take the form of this animal by 
night. Major Felix went out with some Turks and brought one 
home. ‘To get a shot a donkey was fastened near some ruins, 
behind which the party hid; the first bray of the donkey brought 
rome of the numerons marafeens, who seemed hinting in packs, 
and in that manner they were easily shot. They measure six feet 
long from head to tail, and stand three and a quarter feet high, 
their appearance being more like the hywna than the wolf—with 
short yellowish hair on the buck, spotted brown on the breast, 
belly, and legs, and the tail of a bushy appearance, but thin ond 
not long, It is a rusty scabby-looking animal, but curious. On 
looking at it I laughed at the report we had heard, os it wis 
evidently a male; but on making an incision the natives showed 
me the milk, and that its young was not weaned. 

March 25.— Suliman Cachief’s information has guided our 
movements, We should see nothing to repay us by continuing up 
the Bahr-el-azrek, ag we could not go higher than a few days, and 
must retorn the same road, ‘The rains have already ee eats ‘our 
time is so precious, that with all our hnste we shall hardly catch 
the ook gee cruiser at Mocha, as she is to leave it the begin- 
ning of May. We have determined therefore to cross the island of 
Sennar to the Bahr-el-abiad; the distance in a direct line is two days, 
but we shall be obliged to make a considerable detour to avoid the 
Bukarah Arabs, who are plundering the country to repay them- 
selves for the last gazwah, and indeed have never been subjected 
by the Turks. We shall have Selim Cachief for our guide, who, 
mounted on his horse, came for us to-day at balf-past one Pot. 
We left Sennar, taking a south-west direction towards some moun- 
tains vising thence from the plain. In the course of our nde 
Selim Cachief told us an improbable story of himself,—that he 
was the son of Abler Rachman Bey, that be was born a cachief, 
and until twelve years of ge lived in the greatest luxury. When 
his father was driven from Cairo, Selim escaped, and lived with 
his mother, a Georgian. He was allowed afterwards a pension 
from the Pacha, which he held only a few years, and was now 
reduced to misery, and served as a soldier to Suliman Cachief. 
Not being either ‘Turk of Albanian, he was regarded by neither as 
a friend, A short time since his cachief bastinadoed him because 
he asked to retarn to Cairo. His appearance was in his favour, and 
his address mild and gentlemantike ; his dialect also showed him 
to be a native of Cairo; but we did not believe his story, thinking 
it more probable that he had been a mameluke of the bey’s, and 
took the liberty of calling his master abou (father), as Courschied 
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Bey frequently did when discoursing of the Pacha. We passed 
the village of Adjamee and Wed-el-Sedger, contamng thirty or 
forty houses; the firet pays 2000 piastres, or 120 dollars, and 
the second 2400 piastres annual contribution. In four hours we 
reached Alimed Tote, a larger and better village, of which Selim 
Cachief was governor, He received us very civilly, and gave us 
the best he had, ‘To give on idea of the manner in which this 
country is taxed,—Hadji Ibrahim, the richest man, has « capital 
vf 1000 dollars, and is compelled to pay annually 125 to the 
divan, All the rest in proportion, 

* March 26.—Set off at half-past six. Our course west over a 
bare plain. At ten we alighted from our dromedaries ot Selleck, 
a village of tolerable size, A Turkish soldier, who was to provde 
us with a guide, was here to collect contributions. Many reed 
bundles of cotton were piled up outside the straw houses. Two 
minutes after we had arrived flames burst from a house where a 
woman was making mercesa; the wind was strong, and house 
after house caught fivc-with amazing rapidity; the dry thorns 
between communicating the flames. Each family rushed from 
their straw huts, and when they saw the danger pan back lo save 
their cotton, angareebs, and few articles of furniture. I was asto- 
nished at the number of silver bracelets and gold ear-rings, Oma- 
ments for the head, or strings, which the women and girls wore, 
Afraid of the Turks, they never make a display of wealth. A cross 
of gold is not unusually worn, the remains of now-forgotten Chris- 
anity; it is called shegar(the true). All was confusion; the men 
seemed to take no interest in the fire when their own goods were 
safe for the moment, or consumed ; and it was in vain we allempted 
to direct them how to cut off the fire. The nearest well was five 
miles distant, no water was to be procured, ‘The women shrieked ; 
the Turkish soldier flogged all indiscriminately with his koor- 
bash; and we tore our skin and clothes among the thorn hedges, 
endeavouring to save the houses and property, The natives bore 
the loss with philosophy, though it amounted to $00 piastres or 
33 dollars in some families. One young woman in her distress 
wished every Turk was in the fire and consumed like her house, 
We remained at Selleck till the fire was extinguished ; perhaps fifty 
houses were consumed, An hour afterwards we reached ———— 
situated under two mountains of rabble granite, with a well m the 
pass between, The scenery was pretty, Under the mountain 
were shrubs of bright verdure, mixed with the blocks of gramite, 
and two villages were situated pear, ‘Trees and coppice jomed 
this to the cultivated ground on an srensie Sie wh 2 

crops after the rains. ‘Thousands of cattle and sheep were re- 

turning from the well, being pastured on the plain tll wight, We 


_ Temain at Suggotee, as our next halting place is too far distunt to 
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reach before night, It is a very pleasant place, There are tive 
wingen siienselah ie foot of the hill; two on the east and three 
on the west side,—each with a soldier to protect it, 

This being the frontier at present it is exposed to the Bukarah 
Arabs, twenty-five of which tribe, oa horseback, made adescent 
ten. days ago on Suggatee, and carried off camels aud cattle; they 
were pursued, and their spoil yetaken, The people ane good- 
looking, civil, and good-lumoured, The apes, which abound on 
the hills, come near the town in the evening, when the shadow. pro- 
tects them, ‘There are many hundreds om the trees, and pipe 
about the rocks, Just before sun-set we took our guns to the 
wood, where there are also thousands of guinea fowl ; they were 
tame enough to let us ge within shot, and we brought home seven 
or eight brace in half an hor; they are much better than the 
West ludia species, and of good fluvour; their colour is darker, 
and the birds are smaller, 

| March a7.— Started at five and travelled over a plain with some 
coppice. Saw a wild ostrich, who » read bis wings, and trotted 

‘at a quick pace, At noon we ismounted at Kl Anazey, a 





lew. gortle bak fo alee rituated in a sea-like plain wath 
at & in Shs distil, Ae By. iE ] 


Fellab, who left Cairo with the Mamelukes; he denied Selun 
Cachief’s being son of Abler Rachman Bey. 

March 28.—Mounted at four, with another local guide ; passed, 
au hour after sunrise, the yillage Wed Hamed, and.at ten Abégone, 
where the people came out, took bold our bridles, aud inated 
that we should alight. ‘They brought us mulk and angoreebs to a 
siraw shed, saying “ Mahababak Ashera,” Their pe Abd - 
el-Hameed, took us to his newly-marned bride, a mild feminine 
person, who was made happy with necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, 
Sc, All the girls of the village came round wa also, and were de- 

iwhted to share glass beards of all colours. Like the natives of the 
island of Sennar, they are bright-coloured, pretty, full of spirits, 
and stot obtrusive, Alter breakiast we mounted, and were obliged 
to stop at Rebahab, in consequence of the Hiness of Yedallah (the 
hand of God), our Ababde guide, who came with us from. Abar- 
loom ; he was seized. with vomiting and 7 in the stomach, He 


and the people of Abégone for a- coup! of hours: they asked 
Haman (pardon) of me, Sandjar, aud lajor Felix, whe with hus 
long white shirt passed for Shek Hasson, “Che usual compliment 
to us was * Mash allah rasak texib" (long life to your honors 
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maide-at night, but the Shelooks (deeming it dishonourable to kill 
any one asleep) knock at the door, and call out “ Hamet, hamet, 
Shelook!" in a moment all the Arabs a and leave the — 
women, children, and cattle to the invaders, Hlamet seems to be — 
4 nome for strangers, probably from the prophet whose followers 
are their constant enemies. Wonderful stories are told of the 
prowess of the Shelooks, and their courage and skill in attacking 
the hippopotamus and crocodile while swimming, when they seldom 
fail to overcome them, ‘The men have no names, the women are 
all ealled Mariam—marriage is unknown. ‘The evening was 
beautiful, and we listened to a plaintive Bornou ay which a slave 
girl suog while muking bread. 

. March 31.—At three, p.m., Mahomet returned with bad news, 
The Kaimakam of Mograt was absent gathering contribution, and 
dromedaries could not be procured wnder ten or fourteen days, 
We therefore abandoned Kordofan, consoling ourselves with the 
prospect of gaining India by the sacrifice. On the banks of the 
river the musk of the erocodile was so strong it perfumed the 
whole air, We embarked at sunset in Courschied Rey's cangia, 
and rowed down to Ibrahim Capitaun's establishment for boat- 
building, an hour lower down the river. He received us with 
mwch kindness and hospitality, and im the moming showed us tits 
works. He has four Arabs, a Copt, and a Turkish soldier with 
him, and about forty slaves, which, considering the near approaches 
of the Shelooks, and the uncertain fidelity of so many blacks, 
whose interest it would be to join the attackers, makes his situation 
by no means ogreeable during the summer season, In the Khareef, 
also, al) share alike in the danger of the climate—yet Lbrakio 
Capitaun, with abilities to build solid boats, has remained in this 
sickly country seven years, He came with Ismael Pacha, for a 
pay of three hundred piastres a month—twenty dollars—and this 
i not regularly paid. e wishes to return, and has asked me to 
forward his request to the consul. ‘The boats are built of acacia, 
a wood extremely durable, but so bard that when seasoned a nail 
will scarcely penetrate it, ‘The iron comes from Odessa, by way 
of Cairo, In kordofan iron is found on the surface, but haa 
bever been examined by scientific persons, Every yeur ten large 
boats are built, with the timbers and frames of ten more stowed 
within them. Ibrahim says thot he saves the Pacha three hundred 
purses a year by these boats—an ineredible sum, 

April |.—We bade our host adieu, and have bad an agreeable 
day's row down the Balr-el-Abiad. ‘lhe banks are like the most 
beautiful wood and lawn views of the Thames, but without houses. 
‘Towards evening the shores were more bare, Suw several hip- 
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Go Tuspee om which I agen to a fg as that galled by 
é hunte Lake Mexican territor 
ues the cours of the Aas ¢ en i 
ountains, which are se d from the inhabited, and indeed 
habitable on of California by 2.500 sand in, destitute of 
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respect to that on the eastern side of the Mountains 
Leki ave a much bette iden of the cownity by considering. i 
Speed malay 22 ig Pa dpe = 
"Our rey ate ee ue fn of 
very remarkible 
cntinaous with he chain ly 


tran rl running north- 
were. Of the great rivers mr ream of San Fran- 
cisco, through the Boca de C uinas, the Sacramento only has a 
southern course. The Jesus Maria and the San Joaquin run 
pesterly or north-westerly, as do all the others co in 
Lukes before entering the bay, 
"This view of the country is pid Soot oh different from that usually 
entertained, and | am sorry 1 Aa 03h BRED to the 
of it on my own authority, no Pg bres to the north of San Frap- 
cisco, nor east of the Tale Lakes. tis necessary here Senet ie 
notice the great popular error ting these lakes, ‘The great 
object of the A Spanish He tg under Columbus and bis 
immediate followers, was not the discovery of a vew continent, but, 
of 4 western passage to the islands of the "Pacific and to China; and 
event afer a great extent of the coasts of America had been explored, 
discovery of this passage continued to be a favourite object, 
everything thy encouraged the hope of its attainment being iy 
laid hold of, Hence the endless accounts of deep and 
inland seas, and the extent to which the imagination was engaged 
in these may be judged of by the reception given to the fabulous 
story of a passage said to have been actually made from the norte 
west coast into Hudson’ s Bay, ‘This anxiety, then, to find o 
sage from sea to sea, and the facility some of the earlier tray 
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had in creating what they wished to find, where there was no im- 
mediate risk of detection, raised these comparatively insignificant 
nds to the rank of avast inland sea. ‘The Tule Lakes are now 
known not to exceed 100 miles in total length, being fordable in 
dry season in several places ; and notwithstanding their many 
tributaries from the eastward, they discharge, during a considerable 
portion of the year, very little, if any, water into San Francisco. It 
is only immediately after the rainy season, which is usually ended 
by February, and during the thaw of the snow on the high range 
of hills between the lakes and great sand plain, that there is an 
considerable discharge of water from them in this direction. Suc 
at least is the account given by the American bunters, A severe 
accident prevented my crossing this ground myself in company 
with a party of beaver-trappers; but [ afterwards met with their 
chief, a very intelligent man, from whose account, compared with 
that of one of the missionary priests who had visited the Gentile 
Indians (gentiler) on the borders of the lakes, I have ventured to 
lay them down ; and though there must of course be still some 
uncertainty respecting them, I hope further observation, whilst it 
must correct, will confirm the general view I have taken of the 
country. Limited, as I have supposed, to the eastward by the 
sand plain, the general form of the country is somewhat triangular, 
the ridge of mountains from Lower Californin dividing into several 
others, which slightly diverge as they advance northward. The 
great snowy peak of San Bernardino, east of San Gabriel, being 
the point from which the two principal ranges start; the one, the 
great snowy chain, separates the sand plain from the Tule Lakes ; 
and the other separates the Tule Lakes from the seabord, not 
running farther north than San Francisco. Several minor ridges 
extend between this latter and the coast, of which the principal is 
that running from Monterey towards Santa Barbara, separating 
the Rio San Buenaventura, or the Monterey River, from the coast, 
and uniting with the Tule chain about Santa Ynes. The islands 
of the Channel of Santa Barbara also seem like the summits of 
a submarine chain, having its general direction parallel to the 
others. 

It will not be necessary to enter, at present, into much detail af 
7 journeys in the country, of which the principal was that from 
Monterey to the junction of the Rios Colorado and Gila; but I 
think it requisite to state the means used for determining the posi- 
tions laid down in longitude. I kad a transit in Monterey; but 
though set up there, the weather was too unfavourable to allow 
me todepend much upon the results ; which, however, is of the less 
consequence, as that point has been carefully laid down by Captain 
Beechey. have, therefore, assumed the longitude of Monterey as 
he gives it, and taken departures from it eastward by chrovometer. 
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The only point at which I thought it necessary to take i 
Ray EE AP RS ‘low its 
junction with the Gila, and that only as a check on my chrono- 
meter; for having been then reduced to one serviceable one, I felt 
it proper to take some precaution lest any accident should 
to it of my return, and so deprive me of the advantage of the re- 
set of observations for time. 1 however got it safely back 
to Monterey, and as | found the difierences of meridian made going 
and returning, as shown by the chronometer ouly, to correspond 
wy shovel I trusted to it solely, 
4am the more disposed to insist particularly this point, 
because doubts have been expressed of the poniiciae chase 
chrowomeiet on ene diese sanieinaetie cl scampering Raney, 
particularly on I am satisfied, from repeated : 


against the abdomen, and wear it 20 day and ight. The watch 
of that carried on this affords one out of several I 
could state of what can in thi be accomplished, even under 
very unfavourable circumstances. aubjoined tables show the 
rate it kept, and the mode adopted of checking it at different points 
at rc anger Bren Dg 9 
ng, at points, any 
ment occurred, it must have been detected. 
Observations in the order of their dates. 














™. La 

Jan, 22. Monterey. Chron. by M. T. + 22 44°6 

Feb, 22. ” "” + 18 64°53 

Mar, 20, ws ee + 16 06°9 

April 6... Santa Barbara ts + 5001 

» 23, San Gabriel ‘a — 25465 

So, La Pala ” —- 7 35°4 

May 8. Ford ” — 17 45's 

” 17. ” ” _— 1s 50°7 

» 27. La Pala - — 10 40°S 

Jane 15. San Gabriel " — 8 3°3 

July 5. Santa Barbara * — 49°58 

w 7 " ” — 4 54°9 

» 19. Monterey “ + 2 33°4 

Aug, 2. te ve + 1071 

Same obtervations arranged in sete for rate, 
™. . 
D . Jan, 22. Chr. by M.T. + 22 45°6 m. §. 
om ea Feb. 22. “4 +18 53°4 Rate — 7 5 daily. 
re March 20. +1606-9 , —61 ,, 
* July 19. % + 2 33°4 oo ~6T7 ws 
” Aug. 2, " + 1 07° 1 ’ -6 id oy 
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Santa Barbara. Apr, 6. Che. by MT. + 5 09°1 1. 
od July 5, = — 440°S Rate — 6-56 daily, 
ain. Se és — #549 5 —O7T , 
San Gabriel, Apr. 23. rT — # 54°5 : 
i June 15, - —s 30° . -6°7 ,, 
La Pala, Apr. 30. 1" — 7 35°4 
May oF, = —If0 40*5 5 — O08 4 
Ford, on asin 8. TP 48-8 
Colorada, rh ue fi] —15 i ae ri =~ 7°85 Ea] 
Remilis, 
r ee bord a ms Fy 
warty vs on Soa a, a - a se-4 mean 25 31°45 
Dauceitetorn hor sot outhog-van- seacopeen, BEE 
$; RB tiem. hdli Li be oral Sete nu 
vical Ae OS ieppmean Pile 
: SA) oa ‘ J 
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The sum of the three latter means (29" 81°95) corresponding 
nearly with the result of the first taken singly, 

Respecting these tables, there mre two circumstances which re- 
quire some Inthe explanation, ne is the change of rate to the 
amount of about ove second daily during my stay at Rio Colorada, 
attributable perhaps to the excessive heat to which we were there 
subjected, the thermometer, he to the radiation of the plain 
only, standing frequently at 140° Fahr. (Further on there wall be 
found some remarks on the causes of this very high temperature, 
so unustial in on extra-tropical latitude, with some other observa- 
tions on the climate of Mexico whieh may be interesting to the 
reader.) Perhaps this degree of heat ought mot to affect the 
chronometer; but I found it so intolerable, that | was obliged to 
leave off the belt in whicl | carried it, and to allow it to lie hori- 
zontally during my stay, which may also have ¢ontributed to pro- 
duce the disturbance, The effect of this change is got entirely 
over by making account only of the time by chronometer at my 
arrival and ageiw on my departing, leaving out of account the ten 
days during which | remajned stationary. 

The other circumstance. deserving note is the difference observ- 
able in the easting and westing in some of the divisions of the 
journey, whilst there is none on the whole. This is not very 
great, and may be partly accounted for by the want of a barometer, 

hi ee from having frequently air tubes before, I did ~ or ries 
on thid journey, which Iwas obliged to make very rapidly, 1 was 
comsequently sbi ged te ciirieet-the refraction by guess. Whual- 
ever errof there may have been in my guess would manifestly act 
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pens 12 ways, and returning, and its effect be got rid of 
by taking the mean ihe sosaliay th ohpiems Ragan domed 
it appears to throw on the chronometer.* 

a aneiensegonn: tie’ jeatsion ob senshi toe ae aes 


on the river below the junction, looked to, After 
Upper California was- two missions above- 

1 and at first throve well; but in con- 
sequence of the removal of the commander in of them, in 
whom the Indians had confidence, the rose, de- 
stroyed and abandoned the mission. The remains of thit on the 


north side are still visible; it was built on a point of rock 

ing a little into the river, and constituting the extreme 

Senanitacamania bela rane Soon 
eure pers tarsony Siaremarh pire res 

rivers is not a mile above this point, the Co coming south 

and the Gila nearly west. 

When Lieutenant Hardy found himself on the point of the island 
of Algodones, forty miles south of this, nothing was more easy, 
unacquainted as he was with the country on either side, than that 
he shouki suppose himself at the junction of the two rivers. The 
two channels of the Colorado at this powrt run, with respect to cach 
other, exactly as the two rivers do; and if he had known anything 
of the missions and the point of bill on which one of them was 
built, he had in view, on his north, a knoll, the only Gne im the 
plain, but very remarkable, and close to the river, which would 
much assist in leading him astray. 

It would occupy too much time to go at present into any great 
detail of my travelling inland, 1 am tempted, however, to my a 
few words of the journey of which the principal observations are 
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iven above, as it was the most interesting, the longest, and by far 
most laborious of those | made in California. 

The rainy season of 1832 ended late in February, which is 
rather after the usual time, and I started so soon as the country was 
passable, which it is not at all during the rains, nor for some time 
afterwards. ‘Ihe rivers, which in the dry season are mere beds of 
sand, are quite impassable when swollen; and even for some 
weeks after they have fallen low, the danger and difficulty of cross- 
ing some of them, on horseback, are very considerable, If these 
streams carried down only sand, they might be passed as soon as 
the rapidity of the current was so far abated that a horse could 
stand; but the sand comes down mixed with a vast quantity of 
mud, which settles together with it; so that even when the stream 
becomes so low that a small animal can walk across, a horse or a 
man cannot. It is not until the mud is gradually washed out of 
the surface of the deposit that this becomes possible. We have 
then a bed of hard sand resting upon one of semi-fluid mud and 
sand; and it is very difficult to say when and where it is safe to 
attempt the passage. On this occasion I had to the Guada- 
lupe, in this state, between San Luis Obi La Purissima ; 
and it was only after long search that I found a place where a bear 
had passed, and trusting to his sagacity 1 followed his steps. ‘The 
stream was broad, very shallow, and the bed of clear sand on the 
surface of the deposit must have been very thin, for it swagged 
under foot like surface of a quagmire. A body of troops 
which passed this way some days before, though on a most urgent 
affair, was obliged to wait for ten days to allow the sand to settle, 

From Mouterey southward the road runs through a series of 
narrow ravines, as far as San Luis Obispo ; but about Santa Ynez, 
south of San Luis, and again in the neighbourhood of Santa 
Barbara, it runs on, or close by the beach; whence, southward, it 
keeps chiefly along the west foot of the mountains, separated 
from the sea by low sand-hills, in some places of considerable 
breadth, as at San Gabriel, where they are almost twelve leagues 
broad. ‘The best way to the Colorado, in the dry season, is to 
follow the coast road as far as Sau Luis Rey, aud thence ascend 
the Pala stream, which runs in a very narrow ravine behind the 
maritime ridge, crossing the summit level between its head and 
that of the small stream of San Felipe, which runs south-eastward 
till it reaches the border of the sand plain at Carizal, where it 
sinks ; though its course across the plain, when swollen, which 
it rarely is, 1s marked by a dry channel, in many points of which 
a little water, usually very bad, is to be had by digging. 

There is not much difficulty in any part of the journey up to 
this point,—the Carizal ; but from hence across the in, which 

is here about one hundred miles broad, and totally destitute of 
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pasture, cattle suffer extremely, It is always possible to 
water enough for a party of men ; but horses and mules 
the absolutely without water or food,—and eve 
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prudent to attempt without a proper guide. The only water to 
be had is found in the ravines, frequently at wiles iateice from 
the road, in excavations called ‘Tinajas, made by the Indians, who 
were formerly much more numerous in this neighbourhood than 
they are at present. 

The only settled portion of Upper California lies along the 
coast; the missions being nearly all within one day's journey from 
it. ‘The only point where a mission has any settlement farther 
inland is at San Gabriel, where the Rancho of Sau Bernardino is 
aang pew sieves Sets kas ine yada abr Sit vege 
Pedro. This is i the only point of either Californias, south 
of San Francisco, capable of sustaining a large population. The 
valley is above thirty leagues long, and of considerable breadth to 
the westward, where it approaches the coast, and joins on either 
side the plain of San Fernando and San Luis Rey, It i in many 
peor very fertile, and wheat, where it can be irrigated, yields 

+ here than in any other part of the Mexican territories that | 
have seen. The vine also thrives better, and is beginning to be 
extensively cultivated. ‘The mission alone has above a hundred 
and twenty thousand vines immediately about it ; and the inhabr- 
tants of the Pueblo have many fine vineyards. Here there is room 
for a great increase of population, ‘The want of a safe port is 
indeed a great inconvenience; but I have no doubt that it will be 
got over, and that we shall see the Pueblo rise rapidly to the rank 
of a considerable town, ‘The anchorage of San Pedro, though 
very unsafe in bad weather, need be used but for the moment 
vessels are taking cargo on board or di ing; and the time 
they are salting hides, or are otherwise detained, may be passed in 
perfect safety at the island of Catalina, in front; which, besides 
two rather exposed anchorages to the east and south, with good 
water at this latter, has a very beautiful little bay on the west side, 
perfectly land-locked, where might be the salting-houses. Phe 
present government does not allow this, from fear of smuggling, 
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and not without some reason. San Diego, moreover, where the 
chief part of the salting is now performed, is not distant. 

I have gone this far into this subject because the general go- 
vernment is now taking considerable efforts to colonise U pper 
‘California from Mexico, under the apprehension that, if not done, 
the North Americans will get in in too great numbers. ‘This ap- 
prehension appears to be hardly rational, as the ferras realenges, 
or lands still at the disposal of the state, are m California, as they 
always have been in the Spanish colonies, given gratis, at the dis- 
cretion of government, and uot sold to the best bidder, as in the 
United States. Any efforts made for the purpose of colonising 
Upper California should be directed towards the portion of the 
country north and east of San Francisco ond east of the Tule 
lakes, which is fertile, well wooded and watered, and of suffievent 
éxtent to make ite colonisation worth while asa speculation; the 
rest of the country south of San Francisco and west of the Tule 
lakes, possessing, with the exception of the valley of San Gabnel, 
too little cultivable ground, and of this a very small portion irrige- 
ble—the soil, however, where it is arable, being wally rich. Wheat, 
the vine, and all fruit trees that have been tried, thrive remarkably’ 
well, though the mildew near the coast, about Monterey, frequently 
hurts the wheat; and the chapul, or locust, by which name a” 
great variety of grasshoppers is known, often destroys the vine, 
and indeed everything else. A mild winter is sure to be followed 
by this pest, particularly south of Santa Barbara. They appear to 
breed dene the coast in the sand-hills; and as the north-westerly 
winds prevail, they are carried inland, and destroy everything they 
meet, 

The great article of produce in Upper California is black-cattle, 
and ther increase has been really prodigious. [tis not yet seventy 
years since their first introduction, to the number of twenty-three 
head. In 1827 the missions possessed 210,000 branded cattle, 
and it was supposed not less than 100,000 unbranded. It is found 
necessary to slaughter mot-less than GO,000- annually, to keep the 
stock down to its present standard, which itis supposed it could 
not much exceed with advantage, until more of the country to the 
eastward shall have been settled. "The young cows usually bear a 
ealf before they are two years old, which, with the rule stably 
observed not to kill a cow eupuble of bearing, will account for 
their rapid increase. Sheep have increased nearly a% rapidly, but 
are as yet of little interest to the trade of the country. 1 have not 

heard of any export of wool from California, Sheep are rarely 
slaughtered for consumption, as their price has been kept up by 
the priests, either without any definite motive, or what is, | feat, 
more near the truth, from some nistaken calculation. It is suffi- 
- ciently strange that where the, fattest bullock is worth only eight 
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dollars, and can rarely be sold at all, and where young cows in calf 
can be bought in droves at about two dollars, and frequently less, 
a sheep cannot be bought for less than three dollars. This state 
of things of course cannot last long. The destruction of the mis- 
sions now in ress will throw into the market a stock of about 


mpidiy, and I believe is now not under six thousand, though 
cannot state their numbers exactly until I shall have examined 
theidtntinnicuh seatesiale sohich i hive collected. 

The reverse, however, is the case with the aboriginal inhabitants, 
They have diminished considerably in number, though, in this 
ease, one would suppose they ought at least not to have lost 
ground, not having been driven from their homes, as in the United 
having bad ardent spirits at all within their reach until 
lately. But they have been compelled to live under a restraint 
they could not bear, and to labour a litthe—nei which 
would submit to if they could possibly avoid it, Though 
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there being a smaller number of women living than of men, 
is certain. Infanticide, properly #0 is not common, though 
very frequent recourse 1s bad to the means of ing abor- 
tion, chiefly mechanically ; but this will not account for 
of things described, as males and females must be supposed 
in this way to suffer equally, All the missions of Lower Cali- 
fornia have perished or are perishing from this cause, or at least 
with this accompanying circumstance; and in Upper California, 
in almost all the missions, a great many of the men cannot find 
wives. The mission of San Luis Rey is the only remarkable ex- 
ception. In it the Indians are stated to be the increase, 
the women in numbers equal to the men ; acquaintance 
with this mission is too limited to enable me to speak of the causes 
of their momentary escape from what appears to be the inevitable 
fate of their race in the neighbourhood of white men—a fate from 
which L fear the Liuisenos are not ykely to escape. ‘The political 
re 
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reforms now in active operation in California, and of which the 
first and most important measure is the destruction of the missions, 
will enable the white inhabitants to acquire possession of the great 
bulk of the mission lands ; and though agreeably to the s init of 
the Spanish laws, which certainly were meant to afford the i 
a degree of protection unknown in our old colonies, they may for 
a long time retain a portion of their ancient possessions, it is but 
too probable that the combination of their own vices to which 
they cling, with those of their intruding neighbours, which they 
very easily acquire, will ensure the ultimate annihilation of a race 
which exhibits so few traces of moral . ; 

I shall not at present go into any examination of the vegetation 
of California, though this, as well as its Fauna, is well worthy of 
the most attentive consideration, But I am tempted to make a 
Senention oe some Secenesances in the sare aspect of 

» which appear sufficiently striking. accompany- 
ing aap, bah rude, and in many respects certainly not very 
‘ete oh ssa at léees to show that we must consider the whole 
of the two Californias as one great chain of mountains, with 
several long but usually narrow valleys dividing it into ridges nearly 
parallel with the coast, and as a whole, separated by the gulf of 
Cortez and the great sand-plain, from Sonora and the ocky 
Mountains; with which latter, however, the Californian chain ap- 
pears ultimately to unite north of the parallel of 42°, about the pee 
summit-level dividing the waters of the Columbia from. those 
falling into the bay of San Francisco. The neighbourhood of this 
bay is the only part of the country likely ever to become of much 
imterest to Europeans. It is highly fertile, well wooded, watered, 
and perfectly healthy. ‘The Sacramento is navigable to a consi- 
derable distance, and runs through a country capable of sustaining 
an immense population. Even the Tule lakes, though navigable 
for steam-boats only when flooded, will then afford the means of 

for timber, hides, and other produce, from a considerable 
and valuable tract of country. 

Lower California is pretty rich in minerals. I have seen very 
rich argentiferous lead ores from the southem extremity of it, and 
gold is also found in several places, But in Upper California, I 

now of no place where cither has been found, except to the east- 
ward of Santa Ynez, where a small silver mine was successfully 
wrought for some time, till the owners were killed by the Indians; 
and in one of the streams falling into the southern Tule lake some 
gold has also been found by the beaver hunters, but as yet in very 


—_ uantity. as wep ca 
conclude this paper with a few remarks upon 

climate of Mexico. In an early part of my letter I stated that the 
. thermometer had frequently stood at 140° Fabr, This, it is ne- 
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cessary to explain, was the temperature of the atmosphere a few 
feet above a pla excessively ae and heated by ihe sun; and 
something may also be due to the circumstance of the thermome- 
ter, although carefully screened from the sun, being exposed to the 
radiation of the soil, which was very great and frequently oppres- 
sive, This very high temperature ts not, however, to be consi- 
dered as of very frequent occurrence, but always owing to some 
local and temporary causes; one of which, and indeed a nece 
condition for its attaining its greatest height, being that there should 
not be any wind, Such was the case during the latter three days 
of my stay at the ford on Red River. The wind, after having 
blown for many days from the 5.W., suddenly lulled three days 
before my departure on my return, and continwed dead calm for 
the first day of my journey, that is, until reaching Agua Sola. 
This was one of the most painful days | have spent, notwithstand- 
ing that the excessive dryness of the atmosphere necessarily ex- 
empted me from that oppression felt in damp situations even at 
very inferior temperatures. ‘To this extreme dryness must also be 
attributed the occurrence of severe cold occasionally in the same 
situations, lez. 

The surface of the country, covered in almost its whale extent 
with bare mountains or sand plains, completely destitute of water, 
contributes nothing towards mitigating the cold of the winds blow- 
ing from the elevated portions of the Rocky Mountains to the N. 
and N.E. Hence, when these continue to blow for any length 
of time, it freezes even to the south of Pitis, in lot, N. 29°; and 
iu the winter of 1820-30, it froze in Pitis every night for nearly 
two months, On the 12th December, on annving at San Jose, a 
few leagues from Pitis, | found the thermometer at 18° Fahr., at 
Hhoem. On the 15th, it stood m the shade below 32° all the 
day, ot night sinking even to 18°, This, however, appears to 
occur very rarely, understood that for seventy-two years there 
had not been a frost severe enough to kill the mesquites (a species 
of acacias), which on this occasion suffered severely. 

Though it is not exactly in point, | cannot avoid noting, that, 
on the table-londs of Mexico, similar cases of cold occur, with the 
difference of being more frequent, as may be easily conceived from 
its greater elevation, with the same condition as to the general 
scarcity of water, At Veta Grande, Zacatecas, during the month 
of December, 1825, it frequently froze hard. I subjom some ex- 
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and #0 on through the remainder of that month and January en- 


suing. 

This was not stated to be unusually severe. Lt is strange that 
the agars and many species of cactus should be able to resist this 
cold. ‘They do not indeed thrive, but they hve, only of course in 
consequence of the extreme dryness of the ground at that season, 

A few years before, the water, tickling down the sides of the 
shaft of Concepcion, froze to the depth of seventy varas (thirty 
fathom). The shaft is im o very slichteied situation, but o# its 
mouth is far below the level of the general drainage shaft, close 
by it, the cold mir enters by Concepcion, and alter circulating 
through the working, issues warmed through the tiro general as 
through a chimney, 

_ The condition of countries situate as a portion of Sonora and 
California is, between the summer and the winter rains, is worthy 
of some ee Having seen only this one, I shall limit my 


a to 

The whole of the rain in Mexico may be said to fall in the sum- 
mer motiths ; occasional and usually slight showers fall in winter, but 
are pretty much limited to particular districts, as Xalapa, &e. An 
Califorma Alta, on the contrary, it rains only in the winter, with a 
similar exception in favour of Monterey, where there are sometimes, 
but rarely, slight showers in summer. The summer rains reach 
the lower part of Sonora, where, however, they are scanty and 
regular; and from Pitis, northward, across the sands, it rarely 
rains at all; as is also the case in the northern portions of Lower 
California, where the summer rains scarcely prevail to the north 
of Loretto, the capital. 

Tam sorry to be obliged to content myself with offering the 
Society so desaltory and imperfect a sketch os this; but iy Bree 
many claims on my time, the most urgent of which is the prepara- 
tion of a work in some detail on the entire subject of California. 
Whatever is here defective will there, I hope, be found supplied, 








V.—On the General Outline and Physical Configuration of 
the Bolivian Andes; with Observations on the Line of Per- 
petual Snow wpon the Andes, between 15° and 20° South Lali- 
tude, By J. 5. Pentland, Esq. Communicated by Woodbine 
Parish, + Read March 23, 1835.* 

Baron Humvowor, in the ioteresting notes to the third volume 

of his * Relation Historique,” hus so accurately sketched the 

general outline of the Peravian Andes, situated between the four- 
* This sa written in. 1830) und gras intended ay an introducti 
- geological description ofthat part of the-Andey of Pera," mrwsuction 9.8 
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teenth and twentieth parallels of south latitude, as to render at 
unnecessary for me to enter into any detail respecti parang 
configaration of that portion of the chain, 1 only 
fore observe, for the information of those who may not have pe- 
rused Baron Humboldt’s work, and by way of confirming bis 
description by what has fallen under my own notice, that the 
great chain of Andes, which appears to form a single and wndi- 
vided ridge from the most southern extremity of the i 
continent to the neighbourhood of the tropic of Capricorm, sepa- 
rates into two. great longitudinal ridges in the vicinity of the 
celebrated city of Potosi (lat. 19° 35’). These ridges, which, 
viewed on a large scale, may be said to be parallel to ench other, 
bound the immense inter-alpine valley of Desaguadero, inclading 
the great mediterranean Lake of Titicaca, the islands and shores of 
which may be considered the birth-place of Peruvian civilization 5 
and re-unite at the northern extrenuty of this great basin, to form 
agai an undivided ridge in the Andes of Vilcafiota and Cusco, 
‘The westernmost of the longitudinal ridges above-mentioned runs 
alle! with shea ahine Pacific Ocean, and is distinguished 
in the Alto-Peruvian provinces by the denomination of Cordillera 
of the Coast; whilst the eastern ridge, or that of the interior, is 
known by the general name of Cor and in its northern 
of Cordillera L 


j in its 
tions of the two great divisions of the Andes of Bolivia, as in the 
course of this paper I may bave occasion to employ them, for 
the sake of brevity or otherwise, 

In a mountain system, formed on the gigantic seale of the 
Andes, it is difficult to fix the geographical position of each 
bifurcation, and consequently to state with accuracy the exact 
parent of latitude where the Cordillera separates mto the two 
ongitudinal ridges of the Bolivian Andes. Netthe ween sagt, 
or Cordillera of the Coast, may be said to detach itself from 
of the interior, in Jat, 20° S., in the mountains of Lipes and 
Chichas ; and the road from Attacama (lat, 23° 22’), and from 
the port of si (lat, 22° 23"), to Oruro (lat, 17° 58°) and La 


Pag (lat. if 30 , crosses the western Cordillera near ils 





ND 
© The principal nevades of this part of the chain, and which are koown to the 

inhabitants of the interior of Bolivia by the names of pevacos af a 

Lipes, rie considerably above the limit netpetaal snow. . 
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sequent constant communications from thence with the interior, 
have rendered the examination of this portion of the Andes more 
easy, though still it 15 but very litte known to the naturalist and 
geographer. 

I shall now, however, proceed to notice different parts of each 
of these two Cordilleras, founded on my own observations, 
Between the parallels of 19° 20' and 18°, the western Cordillera 
attains avery great elevation, and offers several snow-capped peaks, 
well known to navigators who sail from Cobija to Arica, The most 
southern group of these peaks consists of four majestic nevados, 
known to the aboriginal inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces 
of the interior by the names of Gualatieri or Sehama, Chungara, 
Parinacota, and Anaclache ; and may be seen from the valley of the 
Desaguadero on the one side, and from the shores of the Pacific 
on the other, towering over the port of Iquique (lat. 20° 13’), The 
nevado of Gualatieri or Sehama, which appeared to me to be the 
most elevated of the four, rises from on extensive table-land of 
new red sandstone, above the ulpine village of Cosapa, in the 
Bolivian province of Carangas—tive leagues distant from ‘Turco 
in the form of one of the most regular truncated cones ll have seen 
in the Andes, enveloped to its base in perpetual snow. Masses 
of ashes and of vapour are seen to issue from its summit al inter 
valy, so as to leave no doubt of its being a volcano in activity. 
From a trigonometrieal meastirement, executed at a considerabl 
distance from this cone, its highest point appeared to me elevated 
4800 feet above the snow line in the month of March; and as 1 
have elsewhere shown that this line seldom descends lower than 
17,100 feet im this parallel in South America, we may reason- 
ably conclude that the volcano of Gualatiert rises to an absolute 
elevation of 22,000 feet, 

North of Gualatieri are seen to rise two magnificent nevades, 
which, owing to their similarity of form and their contiguity to 
each other, are known to the Creole inhabitants by the name of 
Melizzos or Twins, whilst they are called Chungara and Parinacota 
by the Indian population, The most southern of these two ne- 
vados forms a very perfect truncated cone, whilst the most northern 
rather resembles adome or bell (campana). ‘There is littl doubt 
that both ore of igneous origin; und judging from the similarity of 
its shape to that of other active volcanic vents in the Andes, and 
also from its position, there is every reason to beliewe that the 
voleano of Chungara possesses an extensive crater at its summit, 
and 19° still in activity, although I was unable to discover, from 

e Indians who inhabit the neighbourhood in the summer season, 
that it had been seen to emit either ashes or vapour. “The bell- 
shaped configuration of Parinacota, on the other hand, renders 
_ it probable, that like Chimborago and the nevado of Chuqui- 
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bamba (of whieh [shall hereafter speak), it has been formed by 
one great trachytic elevation, ‘The nevado of Anaclache is cer- 
twinly less elevated than any of the three preceding, and did not 


appear tome to exceed 18,500 feet. It forms a rupees ridge of 
considerable length in the direction of the axis of Cordillera, 


and, like similar mountains in the vicinity of Arequipa, appeared 
to me to be also of trachytic origin. : 

Continuing to follow the western Cordillera in a northerly diree- 
tion, we discovered several snow-capped peaks between the parallels 
of 18°41! and 17°30 S,; and the centre of this group may be 
fixed near the Indian hamlet of ‘Tacora (lat, 17° 50"), and the 
Gualillas Poss, a col or passage of the western Cordillera, which 
attains a elevation of 14,830 feet, where it is crossed by the great 
commercial road leading from the port of Arica to La Paz, and the 
interior of Bolivia. ‘The nevados seen from the roads of Arica, and 
from: “T'acna, belong to this group. ‘The nevado of Chipicani* 
(at the south-western base of which the hamlet of ‘Tacora is si- 
tuated) consists of a broken-down crater, with an active solfatara 
in its interior, emitting quantities of aqueous and acid vapours, 
which by their condensation give rise to the Rio Azufrado, a con- 
siderable torrent that derives its name from the large quantity of 
sul cof iron and of alumina which its waters contain in s0- 
lution, ‘The nevado of Chipicani rises to an elevation of 16,998 
feet, which may be considered as the mean height of the snow- 
capped mountains that belong to this group of nevados, 

[ regret not having In my possession any precise data on the 
configuration or elevation of the western Cordillera, between the 

liels of Ancomarca (lat. 17° 32") and of Arequipa (lat, 16°24"), 
tween the city of Moquegua (lat. 17° 40) situated on its 
westerly declivity, and the village of Santiago de Machaen, on its 
pac the Cordillera of meagre is traversed by a road veneered 
from the maritime province oquegua into the interior of Bo- 
livia, along which are transported the brandies, cottons, and other 
articles which the districts bordering on the ocean furnish to the 
inhabitants of the Alto-Peruvian provinces of La Paz, Oruro, and 
Potosi, Anelevated cone-shaped nevado is discovered from several 


* In the interesting description of his journey from Arica to Puna, Dr, hos 
applied this mam tu a wtill bbe to the some p af eevee rent 
from that here de ¢ motiniain of Chipscani of Meyer ia situated ntar the 
post-house of Ancomares (lat, 17° 32° $.), the torrent of Utchosuma which flows past 
this, howing its source in the snow oF aon ite south-eastern dechvity, In 
this arid region of the Andes, where scarcely existe any fixed population, the 
nomade aboriyines met by the traveller rh wail ad the seme jon. to dif 
ferent peaks, and mcr cered; eo that it is to arrive at the true Indian 
name of each renorkable eminence: hence the diffrence between Dr. Moeyen's and m 
statements as regards the nevade of Chipicani. And I may here state once for all, 
that the same doubt attaches to the names given tu many other mountains mene 
timed in this paper—Vide Megen Reve win elie Evile, yal. i. 
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ints between Puno (15° 40'S.) and the village of Desaquadero, 
16? 38’ S.,) situated on the declivity of the western Cordillera, 
towards the basin of the lake Titicaca, and in a south-west direc- 
tion, The clouded state of the atmosphere in the season of the 
rains, when I visited this part of Peru, only permitted me to 
obtain a few transient glimpses of it, and 1 was consequently 
unable to observe ite exact bearings, angles of elevation, &e.; 
it appeared to me, however, to enter far beyond the limit of per- 
petunl! snow,* 

In 16° 24° S., towering over the populous city of Arequipa, the 
capital of southern Peru, rise three snow-capped mountains, nearly 
of equal height, viz. Pichu-Pichu, the volcano of Arequipa ur 
Guagua-Putina, and Chacani, ‘The first and third of these moun- 
tains form two elongated serrated ridges,+ whilst ihe second pre- 
seatsa very regular volcame cone, truncated at its summit, and 
rising to an elevation of 18,500 feet above the level of the Pacitic, 
This voleatio has a deep crater, from which ashes and vapour 
are constantly seen to issue. The three nevados of Arequipa, 
like most of the mountains of igneous origin in the western Cor- 
dillera, are placed near its maritime declivity ; but about ten 
leagues from the same point, in a S.E. direction, and consequently 
farther removed from the borders of the sea, is situated the woleano 
of Uvinas, now extinct, but which, in the sixteenth century, pro 
duced at eruption, that spread desolation and arkdity for many 
leagues around, The voleano of Uvinas has since ceased to | , 
and at present offers a very extensive though shallow crater, where 
the aborigines of the surrounding country collect small masses 
of alum, which they use as a mordent in dymg their coarse 
woollen tissues. The volcano of Arequipa, and the adjoining 
nidges of Pichu-Pichu and Chacani, if they do not rise above 
the limit of perpetual snow, approach very nearly to it, When 
1 visited Arequipa, during the spring months (October and No- 
vember) of 1826, ali three were deeply capped with snow ; but I 
was assured by residents in that city, that after very warm summers 
the summit of the volcano is sometimes seen without a trace of its 
icy hood, and that the nevado of Chacani is at times deprived of 
its snow during the autumnal months, As to the voleano of Uvinas 
it little exceeds 141,000 feet in elevation, 

On the prolongation of the western Cordillera, north of Are- 
quipa, rise the nevados of Ambato, and Corpuna; and about 


® ‘This ia probably the mountain seen by Meyen between the villa of Fizacuma 
Mazocolle, to which ered Bat 





and he has given the nome of Volean Viejo, and which he eub- 
Siders on wale ie barefeet herder token aterm = 

+ The wouttans of Piehu-Pichu and Charani, ae composed trachytic rocks, 
thon formed « portion of the walls of « very extensive elevation erater, 
in the midst of the mure recent eruption eone of Guagua-Futina, the modern 


. Voleano of Arequipa, 
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twenty miles from the same city the colossal nevado of Chuqui- 
bamba, so called from a large village situated at its base, The 
nevado of Chuquibamba has the form of a dome, and when seem 
from the plain presents, under certain points of view, a striking 
resemblance to Chimborago, as delineated in Baron Humboldt's 
‘Vues des Cordilléres ;' it appears to be formed like this latter 
giantof the Columbian Andes, of one simultaneously uplifted muss 
of trechyte, which los pierced and reposes upon the subjacent 
secondary strata (new red-sandstone, with saliferous and gypseous 
marla), ‘The dome of Chuquibamba rises to an elevation of 21,000 
feet, deduced from a measurement | made of that portion of its 
summit which rises above the limit of perpetual snow, assuming 
this latter line at 17,200, in the parallel of 16°. 

Between the latitude of Arequipa (16° 24") and that of Lima 
(12° 3’) L have not visited any part of the Peruvian Andes, so 
that T am ignorant of their configuration and elevation beyoud. the 
nevado of Chuquibamba, But I have been informed by travellers 
that the portion of the chain which is traversed by the road from 
Arequipa to Cuseo (lot. 13° 44") presents numerous mevados, 
equalling in magnitude and elevation that of Chuquibamba, 
western Cordillera, in an extent of nearly 6° of latitude, it-remains 
forme to add a few remarks on its breadth and general configu- 
raion, " 
As I have already noticed, its most elevated points consist either 
ef volcanoes still in actwity or of mountains of igneous ongin: 
they are situated, with a single exception (the extinct crater of 
Uvinas), close upon the maritime declivity of the Cordillera, and 
consequently at an inconsiderable distance, not exceeding sixty 
miles, from the nearest shores of the ocean, ‘The western de- 
clivity consequently of this Cordillera is extremely precipitate and 
abrupt from this cireumstanee: so much so indeed, that the tra- 
veller in many places finds himself transported, ina few hours, 
from the fertile valleys bordering on the Pacific, to the arid regions 
of the Cordillera at an elevation exceeding 15,000 feet, On the 
easter aide of the Cordillera of the Coast the declivity is less rapid, 
since it is there skirted by a valley which itself is elevated 13,000 
feet ; and thus, from its loftiest passes, the descent to the valley 
of the Desaguadero, of to the shores of the great lake of Titicaca, 
does not exceed 4000 feet. 

1 have endeavoured to deduce the maximum breadth of the 
western Cordillera from my astronomical observations made ou 
either declivity, the most modern maps being extremely defective 
as regards the geography of the Alto- Peruvian provinces, the po- 
sition of their towns, und the delineation of the mountain chames 
by which they are traversed. In the parallel of i 24'S. | tind 
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that the western Cordillera intercepts a space equal to 2° 1’ in 
longitude, that is, between the city of Arequipa and the western 
shores of the lake of Titicaca, not far from the large village of 
Juli (lat. 16° 11"), Lam aware, however, that this determination 
on a single parallel cannot be considered as giving the real width 
of the chain, since its direction forms an angle with that of the 
Cordillera. A line passifig from Arequipa to Puno (1 24" to 
18° 50) will perhaps represent the real breadth of this Cordillera 
more exactly, as being nearly perpendicular to its axis (which runs 
from about 5.5,E. to N NWS ; and here the intercepted space 
occupies an extent of 1° 3@', or about eighty-eight miles, the 
longitude of Arequipa being 71° 54’ and that of Puno 70° 29° 
west of Greenwich. We may therefore conclude that the western 
Cordillera occupies in breadth a space of nearly one hundred 

miles ; and we shall see hereafter the immense breadth 
which the two Cordilleras united occupy. 

The Eastern Cordillera, which may be called also the Bolivian, 
since the part of its extentis comprised within the political 
limits of the Republic of Bolivia,* detaches itself as a separate 
chain in the 20 par. of lat. south of Poreo (19° 50') and of Potosi 
(19° 33°). The metalliferous mountains which surround the 
former town may be considered ps constituling ity southern extre- 
mity; and the celebrated mountain or cerro of Potosi also belongs 
to it. The mean elevation of this metalliferous group does not 
exceed 16,000 feet, which. is nearly that of the mountain of Potosi 
(16,040 feet) ; none of its peaks consequently rise within the limits 
of perpetual snow, ' 

ween the parallels of Potosi (lat, 19° 35") and that of 16° 50! 
no part of the Bolivian Cordillera attains an elevation of 17,000 
feet, none being enveloped in snow during the entire year, until 
it reaches the latitude of 16° 40',} where the Bigantic mass of 
Ilimani suddenly rises, forming the southern extremity of the 
a Bolivian snowy range. Between Potosi and Ilimani the 
fastern Cordillera presents numerous passes or cols, some of 
which equal in height those of the Western Cordillera.t 
The nevado of Ilimani § is situnted mm lat. 16° 40’. Its form is 


de la Sierra, with the Missions of Moxos and Chiquitos, Potosi, and 3 

# This position hus bern deduced from bearings observed ot La Par and La Ventilla, 
oa the road to Potosi, the geographical situation of which ha:l been previvusly ascer- 
tained by direct astronomical observations, 

= The most remarkable of these passes, are that of Livichuco, whieh in travervad 
bs road from Oru to Chuquisaca; and that of Challa between Ouro anil 


jf lititani, or Yilimani, appears to devive ity name from its icy covering, fll,i 
the Yesres dialech of Oo oegien asec” ame oe ene 
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that of a serrated ridge, elongated in the direction of the axis of 
the chain upon which it rises, offering four principal peaks to the 
observer, when seen from its western side. From the city of 
La Pas (lat. 16° 30°) distant about thirty miles, it presents itself 
with the Imposing grandeur of Monthlave when seen from Sal- 
lanches, or of Monte Rosa from the subjacent valley of Macugnaga. 





| Quiline of Hiimani, seen from the valley of La Par,*} 


The elevation of this giant of the Bolivian Cordillera is 24,200 
, and the lowest glaciers on its northern declivity, the only part 
of it | could visit, do not descend below 16,400. rite 43 






RL ra, PET HND , 
celebrated for its rich plantations of coca ( Erythrorylon coca), is 
situated the Nevado of ‘Tres Cruces, towering over the Indian 
hamlet of Totoropampa; and from this point (lat, 16°45’) the 
Bolivian Cordillera may be said to form an almost continuous line 
of snowy mountains, to its junction with the Western Cordillera in 
the Andes of Vileafiota:+ [tis to this portion of the Andes that 
nppears to have been more particularly applied the denomination 
of Cordillera Real, doubtless from its great elevation, ite imposing 
grandeur, and the considerable extent in which it is discovered from 
the subjacent (comparatively) low country. From the shores of 
the lake of Titicaca the Bolivian Cordillera presents an alinost 
continuous line of nevados from Illimani on the south, to those 
of San Juan del Oro, and of Vileafiota on the north. ‘The most 
elevated pinnacles of this snow-capped range tower over the large 
Indian village of Sorata, in the province of Larecaja, and hence 
are known among the Creole inhabitants by the name of Nevado 

* In thin outline the dth iw not visible, hidden by the northern (1); the 
part of the mountain peta agate odie in gaan soaks hom 
a, b, sapeonnbc 4 xerrmorshayrynoge oo nt 

+ The view of this partion of the Bolivian Condilleras is rly om ut 
from one of the islands in the lake of Titiesca (Isla de fat. LO 2}, fro 
which the whule snowy ridge is seen, withthe immense expanse of the subjacent lake 
in the furegrownl. 
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di Sorata, and by the aboirgines, who use the Yarra idiom, by 
the several names of Ancomani, Itampu, and Iihampu; the 
most elevated attains the immense height of 25,250 feet, being 
situated in lat. 16° 10', as deduced from bearings taken from the 
shores of the lake of Titicaca. And although, as just observed, the 
Bolivian Cordillera, north of Lilinani, may be cotsidered as one 
continuous line of pe es there are some which deserve to 
be cited from their especial elevation, as, for example, the Nevado 
de Cacaca, north of La Paz; the Nevado de Mezada, so called 
from its fot summit resembling a table: and north of the gigantic 
Nevado of Sorata, that which towers over the Indian village of 
Yani. I possess no positive data on the Bolivian Cordillera bee _ 
yond the point where it is traversed, in a most remarkable manner, 
between the villages of Ananea and Consuta (16°), by the river 
Mapin, one of the largest affluents of the great river Beni; but it 
Sppears certain, as already noticed, that it continues to form an 
aimost continued line of Nevados, until its junction with the 
Western Cordillera in the Andes of San Juan del Oro, and of 
Vilcafiota. 

When seen from its western declivity, the Bolivian Cordillera 
offers a succession of sharp, ragged peaks, and serrated ridges; a 
conliguration which contrasts with the conical and bellenla ; 
summits of the Cordillera of the coust, and results from their 
different geological composition, 

I have already stated, that the greater number of the passes or 
cols by which the Eastern Cordillera is traversed, south of the 
parallel of Ulimani, are situated at clevations exceeding 14,000 
feet. In this portion of the chain uo part of it indeed descends to 
my knowledge below this level; and the rivers, consequently, that 
rise on its western side empty themselves into the Desaguadero, 
Arrived, however, at the snowy portion of the range, things become 
completely changed, and. the torrents which there descend from 
either declivity of it empty themselves invartably into the affuents ” 
of the Amazon, those on the west side crossing the chain of the 
Bolivian Cordillera; whence it arises that the snowy Cordillera 
ts (raversed north of 16° 50! of latitude by many deep vallevs, 
and offers many passes at elevations greatly inferior to what 
might at first view be expected from the excessive mean elevation 
of its highest summits, This very curious fact of rivers i 
through such an immense mountain-mass as the Bolivian Cor- 
dillera is perhaps one of the most important points connected 
with the physical geography of this portion of the Andes, and de- 
Serves to be noticed at greater length. 

The annexed map of this portion of the Andes, destined to-show 
the affluents of the Rio Beni which have their source in the de- 

_ partment of La Paz, bas been reduced from several MS, maps 
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made by the missionaries which | have consulted, as well as from 
my own observations ; and will render clear the remarkable 
phical fact to which | have above alluded. | 
Jt will be seen, that all the rivers descending from the western 
side of the snowy Cordillera empty themselves into two great 
channels, the Rio Mapiri on the north, and the Rio Chuquempo, 
or river of La Paz, on the south, The Mapiri, a very considerable 
stream, traverses the central mdge of the Bolivian Cordillera north 
of the Nevado of Yani, between the villages of Ananea and Con- 
sata; and, after a very tortuous course, joins the rivers 'Tipuani, 
Challana, and Coroica, which descend from the eastern declivity 
of the same Cordillera, and form by their junction the Kio Cuca, 
The Rio Chuqueapo* rises among the glaciers that cover the 
nevados north of Paz; whence it posses through that city, 
rivers that descend from tts western declivity as far south as 10° 53’, 
the point where it runs through the chain to enter the province 
of Yungas, constituting one of the highest branches of the great 
river Beni; and thus it may be considered, not only the source of 
this latter, but alao of the Madeira and Amazon, if we adopt as 
vation of the two remarkable gorges or chasms through which the 
Mapiri and Chuqueapo traverse the chain; but from the nature 
of the vegetation on the banks of the latter at thie pomt (Ba- 
nanas, Grenadillas, Xe.), it does not probably exceed 6000 feet; 
and thus we have a valley 18,000 feet lower than the neighbourmg 
peaks (those of Lilimant), which almost overhung it, perhaps the 
greatest diflerence that has been observed in the level of the most 
elevated points, and of the adjoming valleys of any mountain 
system yet examined, thorn ele a 
The declivity of the Bolivian Cordillera is rapid on either side, 
but particularly so on the eastern, On the western it presents 
short transverse valleys, which only im its southern portion open 
into the great basin of the Desaguadero. On the eastern wide it 
sends off many lateral and transverse ridges, which, for the sake of 
brevity, shall desiguate with Baron Humboldt by the name of 
the Contrefort of Cochabamba. ‘The mass of hilly or mountainous 
© Chigarops, the name of La Paz inthe Yusarra dialect of the aborigin i 
nities fivid ff gold. The word Chuque ren rnc Bhp in fainmes arg Fe 
+ Tam one ek ae rd Te] Se thar c to pin their 
faith to the erroneous compilations of 0! fe la Crus, the Padre Sobreviela, 
and their copyista; bot I possuss the proof thut the Rio Heni (which with the Ma- 
more and Ytenes form the Madeira) is formed by the union of two great streacna, 
the Mapiri or Caca on the north, and the Cremeans on the south, both of which rise 
on the west declivity of the Bolivian Cordillera, aul unite the waters of that majestic 
chain in its highest portion between 16° 55’ amd 13° 40" 
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country which forms the whole of the Bolivian provinces of Co-_ 
chabamba, and of Chuquisaca, and a part of those of Potosi and 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, consists of lateral or transverse ridges, 
which the Bolivian Cordillera sends off from its eastern side, and 
which only terminate in the extensive plains of Chiquitos and 
Paraguay. The most remarkable, for extent and elevation, of 
these transverse ridges, is that which bounds on the north the rich 
valley in which the city of Cochabamba (lat. 17° 23’) 1s situated; 
and which, detaching itself from the Cordillera nearly in lat. 17° 10° 
south, rises above the limit of perpetual snow, near Cochabamba, 
in the pointed Nevado di Tinaira; whence it becomes gradually 
lower, forming the territory of the Yuracaries Indians, and tinally 
terminating on, or near, the banks of the Rio Guapii or Grande, 
within a few leagues of the town of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
Having thus sketched the great mountain-features of the Bolivian 
territory, it remains for me to say a few words on the extensive 
inter-alpine valley that separates the two Cordilleras, embracing 
the Valley of the Desaguadero and the celebrated Lake of 'Titi- 
caca, thus forming one continuous basin, ‘The limits of this great 
mountain depression are the parallel of Lampa in 14° 5’ on the 
north, and that of Condorcondo in 19° 30° on the south, Js 
width varies considerably in its different parts, In the parallel of 
Puno (lat. 15° 50’) it exceeds sixty miles, and in lat. 16° 50° it is 
still wider; but from this point to its southern termination it gra- 
dually narrows, so as in the parallel of Oruro 17° 68") not to 
exceed thirty-five miles. From a calculation which.L-have made, 
the superficial extent of this immense basin, including that oceu- 
pied by the lake, exceeds 16,000 square miles (geographical), and 
the lake at the present day covers between 2 fourth and fifth of 
that aren, J say at the present day, for it appears that its extent 
has diminished even within the historical period of this continent; 
since # writer,* soon after the Conquest of Pern by the Spaniards, 
describing the gigantic Peruvian monuments of ’ inguanaco (lal. 
Ii" 34°), says; that the waters of the lake washed their walls, 
whereas these ruins are now elevated many feet above the level 
of the lake, and are at a considerable distance from it, I shall have 
occasion, however, elsewhere to enter on this subject more at length, 
The valley of the Desaguadero is necessarily in the direction of 
the two chains that inclose it. In its southern portion it runs 
nearly parallel to the meridian; but north of lat. 17° it forms on 
angle of almost 35° with that line, running very nearly north-west 
by north and south-east by south, [¢ is entirely bounded by moun- 
tains, having no outlet towards the sea; and the rivers which 
| into it are either lost mu the sandy soil, or empty them- 
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selves into the lake of ‘Titicaca at its northern extremity. ‘This 
celebrated lake, the most extensive fresh water accumulation in 
the South American continent, occupies an area of almost 4000 
geographical square miles, and forms the northern extremity of 
the great inter-alpine depression in the Bolivian Cordilleras, From 
a very extensive and accurate series of barometrical observations 
made on its shores, its waters in the dry or winter season are 
situated 12,795 British feet above those of the Pacilic Ocean, 
an elevation superior to that of the highest summits of the Pyrenees. 
Owing to the total want of boats at the period of my joumey, 
other than the rude canoes of the natives, | was not enabled 
to obtain deeper soundings than 120 fathoms; but from the pre- 
cipitous cliffs which in many parts of it form the shores, and its 
islands, 1 am persuaded that its depth in the central portion is 
considerably greater, ‘The Jake of ‘Titicaca receives numerous 
streams at its northern extremity, but by no means so great a 
mass of water as might be expected from the height of the Andes 
that surround it; arising from the divertia aquarum of the Western 
Cordillera* being situated little distant from the shores of the 
sei 0 that the greater sind of its waters run towards the Pacitic, 
from the Eastern Cordillera reaching it, and causes them to 
form the Mapiri and Chuqueapo, running to the Amazon. ‘The 
principal streams that supply the lake of ‘Titicaca are those which 
on its northern side form the rivers of Asangaro, descending 
from the Cordillera of Crucero and San Juan del Oro, and 
that of Lagunillas, which rises in a chain of small lakes in the 
Western Cordillera. Its only outlet is the River Desaguadero, 
which issues from its south-western extremity in lat, 16° $8! LO" 
south, and is an inconsiderable stream when compared to the im- 
mense extentof the lake from which it sues; + an anomaly which 
may be easily explained by the great amount of spontaneous 
lar to which its surface is exposed in an extremely dry 
rarefied almosphere, owing to its excessive elevation, 
~The lake of Titesca contains numerous small islands; that from 
which it has taken its name, and which is situated ot the south-east 
extremity, being the largest and most celebrated, tradition having 
© I finind the Desaguadero, ia the beginning of the tainy weason, 
mud close ty ite sigan is plates fa bat eee saeied aun oer rp 
miles an beur, bwt tts depth considers bbe, ' 

} Most map-makers have placed the Balivian Cordillera to the west of the sources of 
the Mapin and Chuquespo, acting no donbt on the old notion that mene but great 
moutlain-chains form deerta ogecram; aod thus, in the best maps of Pero, the 
sources of the Mapiri, Bem, and the towns of Sorata, La Pas, are placed on the 
easturn declivity af the Bolivian Cordillera, whilst they are really situated on the 
arene 
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there placed the miraculous appearance of Monco-Cupac, the first 
Inca of the last Peruvian dynasty of sovereigns, where he laid the 
foundation of those extraordinary theocratico-political institutions 
which enubled his successors to found the most extensive empite 
in the annals of American history, and to bring about a degree of 
civilization among their subjects so superior to that of the other 
barbarous nations of the American world, a3 to enable the Peruvian 
Incas iu the twelfth generation of their dynasty to extend their 
conquests from Cundinamarca, and the equinoctial regions of Quite, 
to the centre of Chili, Theisland of Titicaca still contains nume- 
rous Peruvian ruins, of which I shall speak in another place, 

To complete the description of the mountains of Bolivia, it ii 
necessary to say a few words on a system of elevations which exists 
between the two great Cordilleras, connecting them in some degree, 
and crossing the great inter-alpine depression which I have just 
deseribed, This chain detaches itself from the western Cordillera 
in lat. 16° $8, where the river Desaguadero emerges from the 
lake of "Titicaca,* and flows in a gorge through this intermediate 
chain, which, for the sake of brevity, I shall call that of Pacajes, 
from the province of which it constitutes the greater part, It 
thence runs in a south-east direction, pussing near the far-famed 
Peruvian ruins of ‘Tiaguanaco (lat. 16° 34°), to Corocoro and 
Belen, lat. 17° 18', near which it ceases to form a continuous 
chain, being succeeded by a series of insulated conical groupe, 
which form the mining districts of Lourani, La Silla, and Oruro 
(lat. 17° 38"), each of these et rising like so many islands in 
the omidst of the great plain of rim depaat South of the 
metalliferous group of Oruro is situated the mountain of Poopo, 
separated by a valley, through which the river of Sorasora rund to 
eoipty itself into the Desaguadero; and this mountain of Poopo is 
direcetly connected with the eastem or Bolivian Cordillera, ‘The 
direction of the chain of Pacajes is nearly north-west hy west, no 
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part of it reaching the region of perpetual snow, the most elevated — 


point T have visited being situated between Corocore and La Pas, 


where a conical mountain, formed of highly inclined strata of the 


new red sandstone series, rises to an elevation of 15,100 fect. We 


may, therefore, consider the intermediate chain of Pacajes as forming 
a kind of connecting link between the two great Cordillera, 
although raised perhaps at a later period; a view which is con- 
firmed by its geological structure. 

~ Jn concluding this article, it may not be uninteresting fo inquire 
what may be the mean breadth of the Andean chain within the 
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geographical limits here contemplated—i.e. between the fourteenth 
and twentieth parallels of south latitude, where this gigantic range 
attains a greater transversal development than in ary other part 
of ite course. As the incorrect maps hitherto published of this 
country can afford no data to atrive at even an opproximative 
result, [ shall be obliged to niet ASA my own astronomical obser- 
vations, which are unfortunately too few to fix with certainty this 
important point of the physical ge yof Sotth America. In 
the parallel of 16° 50" the direction of the chain of the Andes ta 
inched about 55° to the meridian; and here [ determined, at the 
maritime base of the Western Cordillera, the longitude of Arequipa, 
71° 54’, and on the eastern base of the Bolivian Cordillera, that of 
Chullumani, situated near the foot of IMimani, 67° 40°; the inter- 
cepted space bemg, conseqtently, 4° 14/, or 2494 miles, On the 
parallel of 17° 25° te 18°, E determined the longitude of ‘Tacna at 
the west base of the Cordillera of the const, and of the city of Co- 
chabamba ou the east foot of the Bolivian Cordillera, 70° 12", and 
63° 42', the direction of the Cordilleras on this parallel being in- 
clined about 20° to the meridian; the intercepted longitude is, 
consequently, 4° 20, or 228} miles. Finally, in the parallels ; 
19° and 20°, T determined the longitude of Tarapaca 
Cordillera being the same as in the parallel of 17° 15’, #0 that the 
intercepted line is nearly at right angles with the axis of the chain, 
and the distance 284 miles. Reduce. then, these different dis- 
tances to lines forming right angles with the direction of the chain 
in the different parallels, we shall obtain for ts breadth 


Between 16° and 17° South latitude, geographical miles 199°5 





m 17° and 15° # a e . 2145 
i 18° and 19° ; . 4 - 266°0 
o io° and 20° ; fog'o 


The above numbers express the breadth of the Andes, taken 
from the extreme base of each of the central chains only, or of the 
two Cordilleras, with the intermediate valley of the Desaguadero ; 
and, a8 I have already stated, it will be found much greater than 
that of any other part of the chain. But ify imstead of taking the 
breadth of the two principal ridges, we adopt, for the width of the 
chain, the extreme pomts of the lateral ridges which mse from either 
side of the Andes, we shall find that in the parallels of 17° 25’, in 
which the town of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Contrefort of Cochabamba is situated,—the moun- 
toinous ridges which rise from the two Cordilleras, and these two 
Cordilleras themselves united, occupy an extent of & 40 in arc, 


or 500 geographical miles. * 
1 shall conclude this notice by a few observations upon the hint 
co @ 
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of perpetual snow on the Andes comprised between the 15° and 
20° of south latitude. 

In a paper, inserted by M. Arago, in the * Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitades,’ for 1829, founded on notes which | communi- 
cated to him, and im a correspondence with Baron Humboldt, 
which appeared in the ‘Hertha’ for the same year, [ have shown 
that 5200 metres, or 17,100 English feet wearly, may be assumed 
a8 the mean elevation of the inferior limit of perpetual snow in 
those parts of the Andes between the 14th and 20th parallels of 
south latitude, which I had occasion to visit during my journey ii 
Upper Peru. And I shall now endeavour to establish this mno- 
malous fact, anomalous in so far as it is in opposition to all pre= 
conceived opinions respecting the distribution of heat in South 
America, by adducing the principal examples upon which it is 
founded, aud which I trust will suffice to render it evident to the 
most sceptical. 

The first poiut I shall cite, and of which I have had oceasion to 
speak in my preceding observations, is the voleano of Arequipa 
(lat. 16° 20°), which, according to my observations, attains att 
elevation of 18,900 feet.* Its apex is in general covered with - 
snow for about 300 feet below its summit, at all seasons; but 
this sometimes disappears entirely during the autumnal months, 
The circumstance of this mountain bemg an active volcano may 
render it improper for determining the limit of perpetual snow, 
but as the volcanic action is of a very limited nature, confined to 
the emission of clouds of aqueous vapour, and perhaps of ashes at 
remote intervals, it cannot be supposed to exercise any great in- 
fluence im modifying the temperature of the surface of the cone; 
besides, ou the adjoining mountains of Pichu-Pichu and Chacam 
the snow line is on the same level as on the voleano, and disappears 
under the same alimospheric circumstances, We may, however, 
adopt 17,200 feet ss the inferior limit of the perpetual snow on _ 
that mountain, and in the early part of the summer season (Oc- 
tober and November). 

In my letter to M. Armgo I have also cited the mountain of 
Iukocajo, situated near the centre of the Western Cordillera, in 
Jat. 13° 58’, and near the sources of the river of the same Traatiey 
which passes through the city of Arequipa. Here the lowest 
patches of snow, and those placed only in the ravines, were 1900 
fect higher than the pass of Los Altos de Toledo, or at aw abso- 
lute elevation of 16,550, whilst the great mass of snow covering 
the summit was fully 250 fect higher up. This was in the middle 
of October, and consequently at the close of the spring, 


* There is o measitement of thin mountai a Mr. Curzon, in Shillebeer’s 
Voyage, who states it to be 2775 toines, or 16,630 fc, i 
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L have only had occasion to determine the height of the snow 
line on a single nevado in the southern prolongation of the Western 
Cordillera,—viz. the extinct volcano of Chipicam, which towers 
over the village of Tacora (Int. 17° 40"), On the Oth of March, 
corresponding in the southern hemisphere to our autumn, I found 
the bardmeter at mid-day to mark 18,158 inches, th, at. (Palir.) 
being at 61°°7, which gives 14,254 feet for the height of the 
station. From this point I measured a base line, and by means 
of angles taken with a good sextant and mercurial horizon 1 
found the elevation of the snow-line to be 2500 feet higher; 
whilst on the northern side of the mountain, that exposed to the 
more continued action of the solar rays, the same line was 390 feet 
more elevated than on its south declivity; adopting, therefore, a 
mean of these two determinations, we shall have for the height of 
the inferior limit of snow, at the close of the summer, and in 
lat, 17° 48, 6161 metres = 16,945 feet. It is on this determi- 
nation that are partly founded the heights which [ have assigned 
to the nevados of Gualutieri, Sehama, Purinacota, &e., the elevation 
of the summits of which I had only occasion to determine above 
the snow-line. "The nevado of Chipicani is situated in lat, 17° 48", 
as results from ings carried on from Ancomarca and Polea, 
the latitude of both which places was deduced from good meridian 
altitudes of i Lyre. 

On the Eastern Cordillera I shall cite two direct observations 
ouly, made on the gigantic [llimani,and on the south-east declivity 
of the neighbouring nevado de Tres Cruces, At the former station, 
close to the lowest patch of snow | could discover, and my obser- 
vation was made in the month of December, the barometer stood 
at 16,477 inches th, at. (Fahr.} 40°°3, which, compared with the 
meanof my observations made at the same hour, and at La Paz 
during several successive days (19,507 inches, Fahr. 62° 6), gives 
16,865 feet, for the height of my station. — 

In speaking of Illimani, I have stated that its lowest glaciers, 
or snow collected in the ravines, did not descend below 16,540 
feet. The luke of Ulimani is itself placed at an elevation of 
15,050 feet, and although at the time [ visited it a good deal of 
riin had fallen in the subjacent valleys, and that snow lay in the 
more elevated situations, not a particle of either snow or ice was 
to be seen within 3.50 feet of its level. 

‘The nevado de Tres Cruces rises at a short distance from the 
northern base of Illimam, and is only- ed from it by the 
deep valley of Totoral and Totoropampa ; here I reached the snow- 
line during the same journey, and found my barometer to mark 
16,347 inches, Falir, 41°-5, whence the elevation of my station 
was 17,000 feet. 

South of the 18th parallel of latitude 1 have not been able to 
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determine the inferior limit of the snow-line on any mountain, the 
season having prevented my examining the numerous nevados of 
the provinces od Catster Atacama, and Lipez, The only snowy 
mountain south of this parallel, where | am aware that any obser- 
vations have been made, is the nevado of Chorolque, in lat. 21" 40", 
not far from Tupisa (lat. 21° 28"), the capital of the Bolivian pro- 
vinee of Cinti ; and on which Dr, Redhead, a gentleman well versed 
in meteorological studies, writes to me that the snow-line descends, 
m the month of March, us low as 15,120 feet, entertain very 
great doubts, however, as to the accuracy of this observation, sings, 
m the mountains of Porco, and on the Cerro of Potosi (lat. 19° a0 
and 19° 36"), not a particle of snow was to be seen in the month 
of December, and these mountains attain on elevation of 16,000 
feet; it is difficult, therefore, to suppose a sudden depression of 
nearly 900 feet in the limit of perpetual snow, in an extent HO 
trifling as eighty or ninety miles, Besides this, Dr. Redhead eall- 
mates the total elevation of Chorolque at only 16,548 feet—an 
altitude too small, evidently, since the whole 4 the snowy portion 
of the pyramid of Chorolque is visible from Bartolo, a village 
north-east of Potosi, itself elevated || ,100 feet, and distant, ina 
straight line, from Chorolque at least 115 geographical miles, 
Itecapitulating, therefore, the preceding observations, we shall 
obtain for the mean elevation of the wferior limit of perpetual 
snow— 
On the Voleano of Arequipa, at, 16°20" Eley, 17,800 feet, 
Nevado of Inkocajo 15 55 » 16,550 
» . Chipicani 17 48 » 16,946 
Tres Cruces 16 30 » 17,000 
Mean elevation of the snow-line .,.., 16,990 
In corroboration of this important fact, that the inferior limit of 
perpetual snow is here much higher than in the prolongation of 
the chain inthe same latitude in the northern hemisphere, and + 
even than im its equatorial regions, | shall cite some points, 
most elevated I have had occasion to visit, where not a pirticle 
of permanent snow was tobe seen: 
I, Cerro di Potosi, the summit of the celebrated metalliferows 
mountain, in lat, 19° 36°; its elevation being 16,037 feet. 
2, Mountain of Porco, lat, 19° 45’; elevation 15,913 feet, 
3. Mountain of La Galofa, on the northern declivity of Tilimani, 
lat. 16°42"; elevation 16,250 feet, we 
se three localities present elevations superior to that of the 
inferior limit of the snow-line under the equator, which descends 
wanes sgt Ick the se ban of Potosi and ees rss 
w a few the level of the highest peak of Pichincha (the 
Rucu Pichincha), elevation 15,995 feet, which is covered at ull 
seasons with its icy coating. ] - | - 
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Passage of Chullunquani, lat. 17° 18’ Eley, pte feet. 


4. 

b, Las Gualillas | 17 50 14,830 
a. c Los Altos diToledo 16 2 “- 15,525 , 
7  .». _. Paquani 1653 ,, 16,296 
8, n __Lefias 9 16 «M208 
eri te pine antares ae CE ra 
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Of these six passes, four exceed the height of the inferior limit 
of perpetual snow on the Mexican prolongation of the Andes, 
which Baron Humboldt fixes at 4600 metres = 15,00@ feet. 
And as no fact is better calculated to convey an idea of the height 
of the Peravian Andes than the excessive elevation of its moun- 
tain-passes—for it is evident that man will always seek the least 
elevated and dangerous passages in his migrations—I annex a list 
of the different passes most remarkable for their elevation :— 

; Western Cordillera. 

. Corie cles of Lewin oat lat, 16°21’ Elev, 18,573. feet. 


2, Altos de Toledo , } . i 2 4, 15,528 
3. Pass pice (the Discete 1522 ,, 15,618 
4, Possof Las Gualillas . «+ 1760 3. 14,830 
bn ;Gualillas (another). 17 43 14,200 
6. ,, Chullunquant . . 18 4 15,610 
; Mean 14,692 
Eastern Cordillera, 

7. Pass of Pacuani : int, 16 33 Eley. 15,226 
&. , -Challa . ~ . 17 40 ,, 24,700 
9. ,, Tolapalea ; 8 0, 14,075 
1. 4) | Leta . . 948 ,, 4210 
1k. »  Condur Pacheta iG : 18 O » 18950 

12, Pass between the mountain of , 
Potosi and of Huayna Potosi } 19°36» RTO 
| Mean 14,422 


At first sight it would da from this list, that the depressions 
or passes in the Western “ordillera are more elevated than in the 
Eastern (which would be the contrary of the highest peaks); but 
it is to be remarked, that the passes in the former have been 
chosen in the most elevated portion of the ridge, their mean 
position corresponding to lat. 16° 52'S. ; whereas, with the excep- 
tion of No. 7, all the passes of the Bolivian Cordillera are situated 
in that portion of ity extent where no part of it reaches 17,500 
feet; and are in latitudes more removed from the equator, viz., 
inn mean Iatitude of 18° 26". One of the highest passes in the 
Bolivian Cordillera is that croused by the read from Sorata to the 

t auriferous valley of Tipuani, at the foot of the nevado of 
orata. 1 have not been able to uscertain its exact elevaliony 
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but from the almost total absence of vegetation, and the intense 
cold which reigns upon it, in the warmest seasons, I am induced 
to believe that it falls little short of 16,000 feet. 

If we compare the passes of the Andes of Bolivia with points 
situated in the same latitude jn their northern prolongation, 
we shall find, that in Mexico two of the most remarkable nevados 
—the Ietacihuatl, lat. 19° 10' N., 15,700 feet, and the nevado 
de Toluca, 19° 12’ N., 15,160 feet—although enveloped in per- 
petual snow, are inferior in elevation to some of the Peruvian 
passes. And as to the passes in the Andes of Equatorial America, 
we shall also find that they are surpassed by those cited in this 
paper; the most elevated being, according to Baron Humboldt,— 

El Paramo d'Assuay - 12,385 

Alto de Sunigaicu . i 4 72 | 

Tilaine d'Altarencho > 14,435 | Between lat. 
Ladera di Codlud . s « J5,527 / 0? and 2° 8. 
Los Paredones , ; 5 1.25 | 
Paramo de Guamani ; - 10,006 
Passage of Quindin cs - 31,500 
Passage of Las Guanacas - 24,705 
Paramod'Almosadero - 12,550 

Finally— Baron Humboldt has given a comparative view of the 
elevation of the highest peaks, and the mean height of the chain 
of the Himalaya, Equatorial Audes, and Alps; which [ shall copy 
here, im order to introduce that of the two Cordilleras, which I 
have examined. 


Mean Elevation 
Highest Peaks, of the Chain. 
Himalaya . . : ; ‘ + 25,700 ft. 15,670 fr, 
Andes, between 5° Noand 2°S, - 21,420 11,860 
«  Eustern Cordillera, lat.15°}9" 5S. 24,900" 15,250 


n a 1720S. 17,000 14,500 
» Western Cordillera . 15 19 5, 292,000 14,900 
Alps of Europe . . ‘ ; + 15,666 7a53 
The most elevated passes of the Andes, with which | am nce 
quainted, north of the portion of the chain which forms the more 
immediate object of this Paper, and the heights of which have 
been determined by M. Rivero, are— 
Alto di Jacaibamba, road from Lima to Pasco , » 15,135 feet, 
Alto de Lachagual st * a 15,450 
Portachuelo di Tucto, road from Tarma to Lima - 15,780 feet, 
And the mountains of Guancabelica, according to Ulloa, 16,080 — 


Unfortunately, we do nat possess a single Measurement of any 
of the very elevated nevados situated between the Chimbaraga, 
* T have not considered here the mort elerated part of the Eastern Coniillera, 
which embraces the nevado of Sorta, not knowing the erect elevations of any of the 
_ passes in that part of the ridge. 
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and 15° S, lat. some of which—those of Huaylillas, the Toldo di 
Neve (seen from Lima), and the nevado of La Vinda (seen from 
Huanuco)—attain a considerable elevation. 

Between the Hels of 21° 50’ and 33° 5., we do not possess a 

measurement of any part of the Andean chuin. I have already 
mentioned that Dr. Redhead had determined the height of the 
nevade of Chorolque, situated in the former parallel; but that 
some doubt hangs over the determination of that observer. The 
Andes of Chili offer, consequently, the most unknown part of 
the chain. 
Tn lat. 33" and 34°, the Chilian Cordillera is traversed by two 
remarkable passes—that of the Cumbre on the north, and of 
the Portillo on the south—between which rises the mountain of 
Tupungato, which towers over the capital of Chili, and which, 
covered at all seasons with snow, attains an elevation of 15,50) 
feet. The Tupungato and volcano of Penquefies, situated near 
the Portillo pass, which latter rises, according to Dr, Gillies,* 
as high as 15,000 feet, and is covered with snow, appear to be 
the highest points of the Andes, between 33° and 3i° 5.2 the most 
elevated pastes of the same part of the chain being La Cumbre, 
or culminating point of the road between Mendoza and Santiago 
de Chili, which is 12,454 feet.{ In his Paper on the volcano of 
Penqueiies, above referred to, Dr. Gillies furnishes us with the 
elevation of that volcano, 15,000 feet; and of two passes at its 
bave, on either side of the longitudinal valley of Tunyan (a kind 
of diminutive basin of the Desaguadero), clevated 14,505 and 
13,210 feet, South of this pomt numerous passes cross. the 
Chilian Andes—that of Las Damas, north of an active volcano, pro- 
bably the Descabezado, and the poss Del Planchon (less elevated 
than the Cumbre and Portillo, since vegetation extends to its sum- 
mit), and which serves as a constant communication between the 
Indian territory in the Buenos-Ayrean province of Mendoza and 
the Chilian towns of Tales, San Fernando, and Curico. From 
these measurements of the passes, we may conclude that the mean 
elevation of the Andes diminishes very gradually, as far south as 
the 33th parallel of lntitude. 


# Vide Edinthegh Journal of Nat. and Geog. Sewoce, Ang. 1520, 

+ ‘To arrive at this determination, | have employed the banemetrical olmervations 
of Dr. Gillies, and bave recalculated thow of anil Hausa, applying corrections 
which these authors hud neglected, and conpecting theit observations with othure 
male at Sootiage and Mendose. 








VL—On the Southern Afluents of the River Amazons :— 

1. Translation from a MS, Ss) on the Advantages to be 
derived from the Navigation of the Rivers which flow jrom 
the Cordilieras of Peru into the Maraiion or Amazons, 

2, dn Official Report (1827) on the River’ Beni, andthe Coun- 
tries through which it flows, Communicated by Woodbine 
Parish, Esq., F.R.S. Read, 13th April. 


[Taapevs Haenxe, the writer of the first of these papers, 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences of Prague and Vienna, 
He accompanied Malespina on his voyage to the Pacific, and was 
afterwards sent by the King of Spain with » special commission to 
Peru, to examine into the mines of that country, and to introduce 
improvements in the mode of working them. Delighted with the 
ovitice of Cochabamba, he settled there, and devoted himself 
for many years to the acquirement of a knowledge of that part of 
America and of its natural productions. He had prepared a valu. 
able work on those countries, which would have been published 
tiuny years ago, but for the revolution, which cut off his commu- 
nications with Europe. He has since died in Bolivia, aud it is 
feared that this work has been lost, Some of his papers, how- 
ever, have been preserved, and amongst them his official reports 
addressed to the Spanish Government, of which this is one; and 
a second, giving some account of the province of Cochabamba, 
has been published in Azara’s work. Others also are in the hands 
of individuals, who it is to be hoped will, in due ume, give them 
publicity; for all that he wrote on Pera was valuable, 

The second paper is, in the original, accompanied with a map of 
the Beni; but as the information furnished by this is incorporated 
with the other materials used in the annexed illustration of the 
general geography of this country, (aud which will shortly be 
published more detailed and on a greater scale,) it is not specifi- 
cally copied. Tt was drawn wp, for the use of the Prefect of La 
Paz, by Francisco Herrera (Commisario Prefecto de Misiones) ; 
and ts dated from Guanay, 10th Feb,, 1827,—W. PJ 


\. The provinces of Peru in the actual oceupation of the 
Spaniards form but a small part of the continent of South Ame- 
nica; generally speaking, they may be defined os a long narrow 
strip running along the coast of the Pacific, and bounded by the 
mountain-chain of the Andes: a vast territory, it is true, but no=- 
thing when considered in its relative proportion to the extreme 
width of the continent. 

The precipitous height of the snowy mountains of the Andes on 
their eastern declivity—the almost impracticability of the passes— 

and the immense forests, hundreds of leagues in extent, reaching, 
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indeed, it is hardly known where, are obstacles alone sufficient 
to have deterred not only the Spaniards, but the Peruvians before 
them, from making much further satisfactory progress in the exa- 
mination and peopling of these vast regions; but if to these be 
added the dangers Appementen from the barbarous nations 
which inhabit »—the almost insufferable heats,—the anno. 
ance of the innumerable venomous insects and reptiles, and 
many deep and impassable rivers; it ceases to be matter of 
much astonishment that the conquorors.of Pern should have made 
such small advances beyond the ranges of the Cordilleras, [tis 
doubtless to be ascribed to these causes, operating, it must be con- 
fessed, upon a remarkable falling-off in that spuit of discovery and 
conquest which animated them of old, that both the Spaniards 
and Portuguese have been satisfied to remain in such ignorance of 
immense countries within their own possessions, 

The Gran-Chaco (or Great Desert); the countries between 
Paraguay and Chiquttos ; those reaching from Moxos and Apolo- 
bamba, to the nvers Amazons and Huallaga; and from the Purus 
to the Ucayale, are regions almost totally unknown; not to speak 
of those to the north of the Amazons between the Orinoco and 
the Cordilleras of Quito, and Santa Féde Bogota ; and very many 


Wherever the interior of these extensive regions has been pene- 
trated, it has been by some of those mighty nvers which, deseend- 
ing from the Cordilleras, have burst, as it were, a natural path 
through the otherwise impassable and almost boundless forests 
below. 

The names of Chiquitos, Moxos, and Apolobamba, might still 
have been unheard of, but forthe rivers Paraguay, Grande, and 
Beni, which showed the way to them, and carried) their first 
discoverers to those remote parts, inaccessible to them from any 
other direction. It is in these provinces that the Spaniards have 
made their farthest advances into. the interior of this continent ; 
but it was not from the coasts of Peru, and proceeding in an 
easterly direquion that they reached them, ‘They were originally 

known by adventurers from the south, who discovered 
them, after toiling up the long and arduous passage of the river 
Paraguay, [t was many years before the communication with 
them from U Peru was opened by the navigation of the 
Beni, and the Marmoré, and their afflaents; and much later that 
the Portuguese, on their side, coming down from Hrazil, not so 
much to form new setilements in. them asta check the further 
advances of the Spuntards, determined there also to establish their 

line of military positions, 
: provinces, in.common with all those situated to the east 


of the Ancies, however rich their lands, and precious their produc. . 
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tions, would seem destined to lubour under the greatest possible 
natural disadvantage, in being shot in by that tremendous barrier, 
the Andes—a barner, unrivalled not only in the height of its 
mountains, but in the extent of its ranges ; one, which Nature her- 
self seems to have created for the especial purpose of cutting off 
their communications with the nations to the westward ; of which 
it may be truly said, as of the ocean, by Horace,— 
“ Deus abscidit 

Prudens oceano dissociabili 

Terras."" 

The difficulties with which the nations eastward of the Andes 
have to contend in the transport of their productions across the 
Cordillera double their cost in conveying them only to. the pro- 
vinces of Upper Peru; and if this be the ease between countries 
apparently bordering on each other, what must be the labour and 
expetises of their further carriage to these ports upon the Pacific 
from whenee they are to be shipped for Spain | 

‘The productions of Chiquitos and Moxos are transported more 
than 200 leagues to Lima, over a double range of the Andes; 
if they are to be sent to Europe by way of Buenos Ayres, the dis- 
tance, not to speak of the difficulties of the mountainous roads of 
Jujuy, cannot be calculated at less than 600 leagues, Nothing 
but gold, and silver, and precious stones, can repay the enormous 
expenses Of transport on beasts of burthen over such immense dis- 
tances, 

{t is not to be wondered at that, with such impediments before 
them, the inhabitants should relax im their industry, and look with 
indifference upon the cultivation of the most precious of their 
ductions, contented to raise a bare sufficiency for their own do- 
— wants, with the consciousness of being able to supply the 
wor 

But the truth is, these impediments and disadvantages, however 
apparently great and discouraging, are not without a remedy,—the 
evil should be referred to its true source,—the false and unnatural 
system on whieh the intercourse between Europe and those coun- 
tries has been hitherto carried on. By changing that system, anil 
by opening a new channel for their exports, every obstacle would 
vanish, the inhabitants of those regions would be stimulated to 
exertion, and to the cultivation of their fruitful possessions, and 
Europe would reap immense benefits. 

Nature, indeed, has framed her works on this continent on a 
Bigantic scale; where else is to be found 2 motntain-chain like the 
Cordilleras of the Andes? where rivers like the Amazons and La 
Plata? where such extensive plains; such interminable forests? 
But the same hand which has raised the most wondrous and im- 
. passable barriers, in appearance, to the progress of man, in these 
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vast regions, has not omitted to provide safe and convenient means 
of communication with their remotest parts, and for the iter- 
change of their varied productions. ‘The innumerable rivers which 
pour down from the Cordilleras, for the most part al pr are 
but so many highways which Nature herself has opened through 
rocks and mountains and impenetrable forests, fur the safe andl 
convenient passage of man, and for the transport of the froits of 
his industry. 

Of these, one of the principal, if it be not the queen of the 
rivers of the world, is the Amazons, or Marafion,—in truth it may 
be called a sea of fresh water, which, without exaggeration, from 
its junction with the ocean, may be traced for upwards of a thou- 
sand leagues across this continent, communicating with all the 
provinces of Peru, as far as 16° S. lat., by means of the many 
navigable branches which flow into it; it ts particularly of these 
rivers, which from their sources in the mountain-chains of Peru 
descend into the countries to the eastward, and finally fall into the 
Marafion or Amazons, that | propose in this paper to give some 
account, 

In proceeding eastward from the celebrated pass or pongo of 
Manseriche, on the Marafion, the first river we meet with is the 
Huallaga; its source may be traced to the neighbourhood of 

ima, not far from those of the Marafion itself, in 11° south 
latitude, One of its main branches descends from the mining 
district of Pasco, to the north-east of Lima, through a wile and 
broken gorge, to the city of Huanuco ; it afterwards runs through 
the mountains of Chinchao and Cochero; and on my first visit to 
those parts, in 1790, 1 saw where they embark upon it at its 
junction with the river Chinchao ; whence its course is northward 
* ‘through different ranges of the Andes, and through the district of 
Los Lamas, where it is increased by the streams which flow from 
the mountains of Huamalies, Moyobamba, and Chachapoyas, 
districts abounding im the finest see gte cascarilla. In about 7~ 
south it rans through a passage something like that of Manseriche, 
but shorter; thence through a plain country ull it unites with the 
Marniion, near the missions “4 La Laguna, in 5° south latitude, 
and more ‘or leas in about the meridian of 77° west from Paris. 
It was by this river that Pedro de Ursoa descended, in the year 
1560, when sent by the Viceroy, the Marquis de Cariete, in search 
of the Inke of Parima and the city of El-darado, an expedition 
cut short A being assassinated by one of lis own com- 
panions. famous missionary, Father Fritz, also passed it 
several times. 

"The next river of this class is the Ucayale, a river not inferior to 
the Marafion itself at its junction,—from which it 1s often held to 
be the tue Marafion, Its origin is from the lake Chinchaicocha, 
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in the plains of Pombom, thirty leagues east of Lima, in 11°30! 
south latitude, The tributary streams which unite to form this 
magnificent river water a wonderlul extent of country. I followed 
and crossed many of them in my journeys from Lima to Cuzeo, 
aid particulary in 1794 [ had an opportunity of verifying the 
junctions with it of the rivers Yauli, Jaujn, Mayoc, Mantaro, 
Camiire, Tambo, Pachachaca, Apurimac, Paucartambo, Vilcanota, 
tracing it as far as Cailloma in the intendency of Areqitipa, 
and eastward to the confines of the Partido of Carabaya. After 
emerging from its narrow bounds in the Cordillera, it is increased 
by the river Perrene, and in 8° south latitude by the Pachitea ; 
whence it runs throwgh a labyrinth of forests, receiving many 
smaller streams in its progress. Lt» banks are peopled by 
various Indian tribes; whose names alone would make up a 
long vocabulary. Having passed through a prodigious extent 
of country it empties itself into the Marafion, near the Missions 
of San Joaquin de Omaguas, in 4°30’ south latitude, and in 
about the meridian of 75° west from Paris. Below Onaguns, the 
Marafion receives from the same side the rivers Yavan, Yutay, 
Yuruta, Tefe, ond Coari; they ate of secondary order compared 
with the Hualloga and Ucayale, but ore nevertheless navigated 
by the Indians even to the confines of Upper Peru, a voyage of 
months, 

In the 63rd meridian (from Paris) and m 4° south Intitude, the 
Purus, or by another name the Cuchivara, discharges itself, It isa 
river of the first class, and according to the accounts of the Indians 
not inferior to the Marailon, into which it falls, No one a4 yet has 
been able precisely to determine its origin, but [ lave data suf 
ficient, I think, to fix it between the Cordillera of Vilcanota and 
the east of the mountains of Carabaya, from which descend 
many and considerable streams abounding in gold. In October, 
1704, the Chuntachitos, the Machuvis, und Pacaguaras Indians, 
who live to the west of Apolobamba, gave me accounts of a very 
wide and deep river running through a flat and thickly wooded 
country, about ten days’ journey west of the Beni, where I fell in 
with them, ‘They distinctly explained to me that a vast many 
Indians and their families were settled along its shores, that 
in their languaye it was called Manoa, and that it was a lar 
river than the Benj, As no other river of this class falls into te 
Marafion between the Ucayale and Madera, I am led to believe 
thot the Purus and the Manoa are the same, and that the difference 
m the name is merely the consequence of its passing through dif 
ot nations, each of which may have given it a distinct appel+ 
mL ocry 
_ Further on, about fifty leagues, in 60° 30° west longitude from 


_ Paris, and in-3* 50 south lautude, we come to the famous river 
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Madera, a name which it derives from the many trunks of trees 
which it sweeps away in its current during the period of its inun- 
dation from November to April, Its sources may be traced along 
. the Cordilleras of Pelechuco, Sorata, and La Paz, to the inner- 
most parts of the Spanish ions,—viz, to Moxos, Chiquites, 
and the mountains of the Chiriguan Indians. From the immense 
extent of territory watered by this river and its uffluents, from the 
safe and easy navigation of its main branches, from its compa- 
ratively near junction with the Atlantic ocean, and its being by fir 
the most convenient channel of communication with the Marafion 
and the Portuguese settlements, [ shall dwell the more particularly 
upon its description. 

The interior or secondary range of the Andes, which, from the 
neighbourhood of Quito, runs in a direction from north-west to 
south-east, forms n considerable curve or sweep before it reaches 
the confines of the province of La Paz, in about 16° south latitude ; 
where it changes its original inclination, turning in an easterly 
direction frour its original parallel line with the coast, and stretch- 
ing towards the centre of the continent. This alteration in the 
direction of the mountain-ranges produces a line of demarcation, ns 
it were, between ions sivas whee within a short distance of each 
supply a large ci of the waters which subsequently form the 
two principal drains of this continent,—viz. the rivers Maraiion 
anid Plata. : 

The principal rivers which form the Madera are the Beni, the 
Marmoré, and the [tenes—all navigable almost from their sources, 
Of the three, the Beni is the first, or most western branch : it is 
formed of an infinite number of smaller streams, which, fulling 
into it within a short distance of each other, soon constitute a very 
considernble body of water. ‘They have their sources in the moun- 
tains of Pelechuco, Stiches, Sorata, Challana, Songo, La Paz, 
Suri, and Cochabamba, "The farthest to the west is the "Puche; 
then follow the Aten, the Mapiri, or Sorata, and the rivera which, 
descending from the celebrated mines of ‘Tipuant, from Challana, 
and from Coroico, afterwards unite; then the Chulumani and its 
coufluent streams, the Tamampaya, the Solacama, the Rio de La 
Paz, the Suri, and the Cafiamena; to the east, and lost of all, is 
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L have enabled, in my variows journeys, to verify the 
sources of all these rivers; On the 2@nd of September, (794, I 
embarked on the Tipaani, and followed it to the Beni, under the 
guidance of the native Indiuns, as far as the Missions of Apolo- 
baniba and Moxos, and to the village of Reyes, near Isinmas and 
Tumupasa, ‘This voyage took me not more than four days, from 
the rapidity of the currents as they descend from the Cordillera; 
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there are many dangerous passages, but the dexterity of the 
Indians in the management of their balsas (rafts) leaves the tran ; 
veller nothing to fear, . 
Below Reyes, the Beni receives various other streams from the . 
west, as the Tequeje, the Masisi or Cavinas, and others, From — 
its junction with the Marmoré, in about 10° §, lat., both lose — 
their names in that of the Madera, 
This river flows in one even, uninterrupted, and majestic course — 
through the level country, forming islands of considerable size, and 
its breadth in some parts exceeding a quarter of a league: itis full 
of fish, and is infested by numerous crocodiles, or caimans. Both 
shores are thickly studded with lofty forests, and are peopled by a- 
variety of Indian tribes, with which the missionaries from Apolos 
wmba have begun to have some communication. The eastern 
side is inhabited by the Cavinas, the Pacaguaras, the Bubues, the 
Torromanos, the Napas, and Tobatinguas; and the western by 
| as, aod very many others, ) 
Tt would be extremely easy to unite the Beni with the Mar 
mort by means of the river Yacuma, which rises near Reyes, and 
running eastward through the flat country between, falls into the 
farmoré close to the town of Santa Anna, The fall of the land 
is 80 imperceptible, and so nearly on a level with the horizon, that 
it does not exceed twenty feet in the distance of more than sixty 
leagues, 
The second or middle branch of the Madera is the Marmoré, 
[t is inferior in nothing to the Beni, running from south to north 
through the centre of the extensive territories of the Missions-of 
Moxos, Under the name of the Chaparé, it unites the rivers 
Paracti, San Mateo, Cont, Chimoré, Sacta, and Matani, rising in 
the mountains inhabited by the Yuracarce luidians, not far from 
Cochabamba: another arm of it is the river Grande, which 
divides the province of Cochabamba from that ef Charcas, and 
into which fall the many streams which run from the Car- 
dillera of Santa Cruz. It is from the junction of the Chaparé 
with the tiver Grande, in about 16° 5. lat... that they take the 
Hane of the Marmoré. Tho people of Moxos navigate this 
river against the current for more thon one hundred leagues, 
carrying the fruits of their industry from Exultacion to the neigh= 
bourhood of Santa Cruz, | myself, i the months of October 
and November of i704, passed over from the Benj to the Ya- 
Cuma, and continued my voyage up the Marmoré and Rio 
Grande till L reached the port of Fores, near the city of Sauta 
rz. 
The third or most eastern branch is the lténes, which rises in 
the low hills of the interior of Brazil, and of which the Portuguese 
have taken care as yet to give us very little account. It runs from 
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east to west. Its waters are clearer and more translucent than 
those of the Beni and Marmoré, and some distance up it are found 
stones, which, in the low lands bordering on the Beni and Mar- 
moré, are as scarce as diamonds. ‘The bulk of its waters is less 
than that of those rivers. ‘I'he fortification of Beyra, one of the 
most advanced posts of the Portuguese, is situated upon it, im 
about 12° 8, lat., more or less, and in the meridian of GG 30" 
from Paris. It falls iuto the Marmoré much in the same latitude, 
but about half a degree to the westward of the said fort. 

These are the three main branches of the celebrated river Ma- 
dera, the most proper of all that | have spoken of, as a channel 
whereby to open a direct communication between Spain and all 
those vast and rich countries situated to the eastward of the Andes. 

It is a pitiable sight to see the inhabitants of the most valuable 
and fertile possessions of the crown of Spain on this continent 
forced into the unnatural course of having to carry their produc- 
tions to the shores of the Pacilic Ocean; struggling, as it were, 
against the elements themselyes in the toilsome passage up rivers 
which every league become more rapid.and impracticable as they 
approach ‘Cordillera,—that Cordillera so fatal to the wretched 
ead.acliom | alaccaes with more clothing than a shirt to their backs 
to protect them against the cold and inclemency of the snows of 
the Andes; whilst, on the other hand, by merely following that 
course which mature herself points out in the opposite direction, 
and abandoning their vessels to the favouring currents of their 
own rivers, they would save thousands of miles in their communi- 
cation with Europe. Condamine calculates that the passage of 
the Andes alone may be considered as equivalent to 1000 leagues 
of transport by sea. 

And here | must make some observations upon the productions 
of these countries. Excepting the territory of Guayaquil, to the 
west of the Andes, it is solely in the Cordilleras and in the lands 
to the eastward of them that the most valuable productions of this 
continent are to be found. Gold, and it is the finest in the world, 
is found there in such abundance that I have no hesitation in 
saying there is scarcely a pass in the mountains where it is not to 
be discovered, although in some parts it may be of easier access 
than in others, and better known. . 

'The cocoa of Apalobamba, of Moxos, of Yuracarees, and of all 
the woods which extend fram thence to the shores of the Mariinon, 
is infinitely superior to that of Guayaquil. ‘The finest quality of 
cascarilla is only found on the eastern side of the Andes; of the 
indigo there is no end; I can say the same of the cotton and the 
rice. ‘The precious balsam of copayva, the sarsaparilla, the gum- 
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elastic, and the most fragrant species of vanilla, are all prod 
in an extraordinary abundance in these regions. "Fhe mighty 
forests which line the shores of the rivers abound in the finest timber 


for all uses, especially for ship-building, and in trees distilling the 


most aromatic and medicinal gums. Amongst others, there is a 
species of cinnamon called by the natives the canela de clave, 


which only differs in the greater thickness of the bark and ile 


durker colour, according to its age, from that found in the East 


Indies, and which js as fragrant as the spice from which it takes — 


its tame (clove), 
But the eusier conveyance to Europe of these precious commo« 
dities would not be the only advantage of opening these new 


channels; by stimulating their industry and intercourse with the 


rest of the world, the people of these regions would become by 
degrees reduced to Christianity and civilization; and nations, ot 
present unknown to ud even by name, would be brought into direct 
communication with us. If Spain did but possess an estalylishs 
ment at the mouth of the Amazons, what would she not gain in 
distance slone 1—Consider the difference between a voyage direct 
to Spain from the mouth of this river, which would scarcely occupy 
a month, and one rownd Cape Horn from Lima, of perhaps from 
Guayaquil | . 
The Indians ure excellent sailors on their own rivers, wid manage 
with great dexterity their canoes—vessels often of fifty or sixty 
feet long, and of considerable burthen ; they are indefati 
on these inland voyages, which are of months’ duration; they 
require but few hands, and no stock of provisions, ist 


themselves without difficulty on the fish they take, om the wild 


fruits and roots they gather on the passage, and on the monkeys 
and other game which they kill with their bows and arrows. 
I would willingly volunteer my services to be the first to explore 
this new passage to Spain, and to survey these mighty rivers from 
ir sources, provided the king's goverument would be pleased to 
furnish me with the necessary astronomical instruments, and such 
passports and recommendations as would enable me to pass with 
out hindrance and annoyance the Portuguese ports on the way. 
Such an expedition would be at least of some use as a preli- 
minary measure, to obtain a correct knowledge of the whole 
course of the Madera, and of the precautions requisite for ith 
ordinary navigation, ay well as to bequire some more general ac- 
quaintance than we as yet possess with the vast Lerritones througle 
Which it fows, and the character and disposition of their yarions 
inhabitants and productions, ‘The cothial wittds which blow, ac- 
cording to Condamine, from October to lay, favour the naviga= 
Hon against the current in sailing vessels, tlihough it should be 
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The River Beni. - of 
observed that further on in the interior the prevailing winds are 
more commonly either from the worth or south, especially at the 
period of the inundations. ' 





2, The River Beni.—This great River has its origin in the 
springs which issue from the lofty ranges north-west of Cocha- 
bamba, forming part of the ‘snowy Cordillera visible from the 
city of La Paz; the other rivers, also, of which [I shall have 
here oceasion to speak, have their sources in the same range. 

The Beni waters the whole of the district of Mosetenes; it 
skirts the province of Moxos, leaving it to the east, and pursues its 
course till it unites with the Marmordé, and loses its name. 

The extent of territory comprised in the map is about 200 
leagues, rere een ee astronomical observations, between 
8° and 17° 30’ south latitude. In this range there seems to be 


nothing wanting to make it everything that man could desire for 
his abode. Here he may find every variety of hill, and vale, and 
plains, with abundant streams of running water, The vast and 
extensive levels olong the banks of the rivers, but espec 

iw the world for agricultural establishments, and for the main- 
tenance of a Tumerous population. Its fertility may be seen in 
the extraordiuary growth of the trees, and the innumerable plants 
which it spontaneously produces, affording sustenance and shelter 
to @ prodigious variety of the animal creation. Amongst the 
beasts the most common are the tapir, the tiger, the leopard, six 
or seven sorts of monkeys, and several amphibious creatures, 
Amongst the feathered tribe may be enumerated the parrot, the 
caque (?), several kinds of turkeys, and a multitude of beautiful 
singing birds, easily tamed, such as the thrush, the whistler (sil- 
vador), and the maltieo, as remarkable for its plumage as for 
the sweetness of ity note. 

It iy not so easy to describe the many wild fruits, medicinal 
herby, and aromatic gums which are to be met with here in the 
#reatest abundance, inasmuch as they require in the first instance 
to be carefully examined by men of science ; but there @ not a 
doubt that each an examination of them would lead to many 
wew and valuable discoveries amongst the vegetable productions 
of these regions. 
~The cacao is to be found wild in many places, in others it is 
cultivated ; in either case it is superior to any brought to the city 
of La Paz. Tamarinds, the chirimoya (?), oranges and lemons, 
figs, the cotton-plunt, the sugar-cane, pine-apples, and every sort 
Hn 2 ' 
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of garden fruit flourish here with very little attention. The plan- 
tain also is to be found im abundanee—that divine fruit, of all 
the productions of nature one of the most useful to man !—From 
it he makes flour, bread, sugar, spirits, and vinegar; whether 
roasted or boiled, raw or dried in the sun, it is delicious; of it 
may be truly said, as of the manna of old, ad guod quisque volebat 
converlabatur. ; 

The water of the rivers is in general of very good quality, and 
the quantity of fish in them is inexhaustible, The chief sorts are 
the sabalo (a sort of carp), the suche (7), the dorado (a large 
species of ene), the hava (7), the corvino (a large perch), and 
many others, For the most part the rivers are navigable, with a 
gentle current in the deeper parts. On the shores of every one of 
them gold is to be found. ‘The climate is so mild and sulubrious 
that it may be said truly there is none like it on this continent; a5 
a proof of which, in the settlement of Guanay, where I an TOW 
writing, i a population of 240 souls there has not been a single 
death of man, woman, or child, in two years and five months, 

© pastures are admirably adapted for cattle, which are, accord. 
ingly, in great numbers ; but sheep do not thrive so well on account 
of the heat. 

The Indian inhabitants of the territory are, in the first place, 
the Aymaristas and Quechuistas, who live about the sources of 
the rivers Quetoto, Bogpi, Coroico, Challana, Tipuani, Mapiri, 
and in the province of Apolobamba, — Farther down are found the 
Lecos, the Desalteags. the Maropas, and, lastly, the Paraguaras 
Indians ; of which, the first, the Lecox, are confined to the lands 
between the Mapiri and Guanay, and are but few in number, 
not amounting in all to more than sixty families, Christians and 
infidels. They have a language of their own, In appearance 
they are a stout strong race, of an olive complexion, well-be- 
haved, orderly, hard-working, happy, not quarrelsome, nor super- 
stitious, though, like all others, they have their faults, | 

The Movetenes Indians principally occupy the better lands 
along the River Beni ; they are also to be found on the Quetoto, 
the Bogpi, and the Maniague. Some of them are known by the 
appellation of Muchanis, Inicuanis, and Chimaris; but the fact 
18, they are all of the Mosetenes nation, and only assume those 
hames from the particular rivers near which they reside; they also 
have their own separate language. ‘They are a well-conditioned 
race, frank and disinterested, and very friendly with strangers, very 


mgetious, and evince an extraordinary sagacity in discovering the 
medicinal qualities of plants, which they well know also how to 
administer in sickness with admirable success. Like the Lecos, 

are peaceably disposed, and free from superstition. ‘They 
maintain themselves by their labour, and on fish and game, 
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which they know how to catch with much dexterity. In all the 
settlements of the Mosetenes there may be about 140 families. 

The Maropas Indians are y known by the name of 
Reyesanos, from their residence about Reyes, on the River Beni. 
This settlement of Reyes properly belongs to the province of 
Moxos, in which may be counted no less than thirteen different 
Indian tribes, each having a separate language. ‘The Maropas 
were originally reduced by the Jesuits, since whose expulsion 
they have been considered under the superintendence of the 
Bishop of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. They are a warlike and 
proud race, but evince great ingenuity and aptness for many 
sorts of work; the cloths they manufacture are beautiful; they 
are very good carpenters ; and they show a marked taste for music 
and pemting in which they were initiated by the Jesuit fathers. 

The climate of the province of Moxos, where they reside, is 
very hot, and the air is infested day and might by millions of 
musquitoes, The water even is hot. There are several lakes in 
it, and it is subject to the inundations of the River Marmoré; the 
pastures however are excellent, and the cattle are abundant in 


them. 
Wild and warlike, they go naked, and even the women wear nothing 
but a few leaves tied round the waist, 

The River Beni, ashas been before said, unites with the Marmore, 
which takes thence the name of the Madera, and falls into the 
Amazons, whereby a communication is open with the Atlantic, 
Along the shores of these rivers it Is believed that many barbarous 
nations reside, of whom as-yet little can be said with any certainty ; 
nor are we likely to know more of them ull new expeditions of dis- 
covery are set on foot, and issellignn poner go amongst them. 
The result of such undertakings be of the greatest import- 
ance to these valuable countnes, not only in tending to further 
the knowledge and increase of their productions, but im establish- 
ing an easy communication from them with Europe and with the 
rest of the world. ( 

‘The best part of Peru is as yet, it may be said, unknown. The 
riches it contains are immense ; but to secure and turn them to 
account will require energy and exertion, and some encourmgement 
from our rulers.* 





ee 

* The Bolivian Gorermment | now extending this encouragement, offiri bs 
ee. aa side vl ae tr the ehablishment of stexm- 
navigation on the rivers above described. | 
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VIL.—Remarks on the Voyages to the Northern Hemisphere, 
ae fo the Zeni of on By Capt, C. C. Zahrimann, 
R.N., Hydrographer to the Royal Danish Navy; and com- 
_ Municated by him. Read 27th April, 1835. 
Tue latest researches in Greenland strongly tend to prove the 
correctness of Eggers's assertion, that the coast to the eastward 
of Cape Farewell was never colonized by the Icelanders ; but that 
the whole of the bishopric of Greenland must have been situated 
to the westward of this cape. Greater certainty than we now 
possess can only be obtained either by the finding of ancient 
manuscripts hitherto unknown to us, or by further discoveries. 
From the former but little can be expected, the two last centuries 
having produced so many distinguished individuals, who made the 
ancient history of the north the subject of their diligent investiga- 
tion. And as to yee discoveries, there can only be a 
very faint ert » when we contemplate the difficulties 
which C Graah had lately to overcome, and when we learn 
from him that the ice is continually on the increase. along this 
coast, thereby necessitating its thin population to emigrate to the 
west side, where this increase of ice and decay of the monuments 
of antiquity are also keeping pace together, 

If, then, the present time offers but little probability of further 
elucidation on this subject, and if any future period presents ever 
less, the present moment is certain! y the most favourable to examine 
all the accounts which exist of the past and present times, and 
to investigate the degree of credit to which each of these authe- 
nities is entitled. 

The old leelandic Sagas, bearing the stamp of their age, are 
very often obscure and ambiguous, and in many Instances even 
erroneous, owing to the want of scientific huowledge which ex- 
sted when they were composed; but their authors can hardly be 
accused or suspected of wilful misrepresentation, ‘The same, hows 
ever, cannot be said with respect to the Suiling. Directions’ col- 
leeted by the Archbishop Walckendorph in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; for, in this case, it ix very possible that, in 
order to please this mighty prelate, the seamen of Bergen might 
venture to lay down directions for a navigation which, as it had 
been left untried for a century, was entirely unknown to them. A 
similar suspicion attaches to Ivar Bere’s Chorography, for the 
authenticity of which important document we have no satisfactory 

. 3 and it is surely a very curious coincidence of circum- 
stances, that the Episcopal bailiff of Brateblid, the individual who 
must have been best acquainted with the country and its topogra- 
phy, and who himself had Jed the succours from the eastern part 
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of the country to the west against the Esquimaux, that this 
should have come from Goncions to the Bertie Inlands, 
and should there have composed this Chorography, which was 
to remain forgotten for a whole century after the colony had 
Ae until the Archbishop should commence collecting 
his information, Sull it is true that this Chorography, from its 
being #0 very minute—from its concordance, in several respects, 
with the Sagas—and from the circumstance of its appearing to be 
translated from the Icelandic, i# entitled to considerable credit ; 
and as it cannot be disputed that both the Chorography and the 
Directions are written in a language anterior to Walckendorph’s 
age, there can be no reason to reject their evidence, although they 
must be considered as Jess authentic than the Sagas. Certain it is, 
that the collection of these documents, quite contrary to the inten- 
tion of Walckendorph, served more to mislead than to guide, as 
they gave himself and posterity the erroneous idea that the ancient 
colony was situated on the cast coast—an idea which, after having 
been entertained without dispute for 275 years, bos since that time 
continued so prevalent, that in the Memoirs of the Seandinayian 
Literary Society for the year 1824, the following sentence appears: 
‘The sounds of the old Sagas must have been more intelligible to 
Walekendorph than they are to us; and if it was his opimon that 
the eastern part of the old colony in Greenland wus situated on 
the east coast, then Eggers has been himself mistaken, and has 
misled others,"’ 

It is quite another thing with an account of the North, which 
was not drawn from its own sources, and which, perhaps for that 
very reason, obtained for atime so much the greater credit, I 
mean the voyages of the Zeni of Venice, which were published 
about 170 years after the time when they were said to have 
been performed. The great credit which was given to this pub- 
lication had a very remarkable intluence on the ideas which were 
formed of Greenland, It Jed Frobisher to suppose that the lasadd 
about Cape Farewell was an island (the Frsland of the Zeni), 
ond, as a natural consequence, he again suppos Labrador 
coast to be the exst const of Greenland, which gave rise to this re- 
markablé. circumstance in the history of navigation, that he saw 
and d the very land which be thought himself still im search 
of, nithengh the countries in question—viz., Labrador and Green- 
lnnd—ditler from each other 20° of longitude ; and all this merely 
because he believed in an Italian fable, This mistaken opinion 
got such firm footing that its erroneous nature was Dot detected, 
even although, some years afterwards, other English seamen uavi- 
guted the same walters, knowing themselves to be off the coast of 
Labrador ; and the consequence was, that, for more than two cen- 
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turies, Greenland was represented on all globes and charts as in- 
terweeted by on ima iaaenatiail called the Straits of Frobisher, 
Tt is true that Frobisher himself says that he landed on the coast 
of Labrador, from which assertion the late Admiral Lovenorn, in a 
paper published in the “'Transactions of the Danish Royal Society 
for 1786,” was led to deduce the inference that the Strait of Fro- 
bisher wus) not in Greenland ; but it must be kept in mind, that, 
it Frobisher's time, Davis's Strait was not yet discovered, and 
that he supposed Labrador and Greenland to be continuations of 
the same coast. After Davis had discovered that Greenland and 
Labrador were separated by a strait, the Strait of Frobisher was 
supposed to be a narrower entrance from the North Sea into the 
Bay of Baffin, and was therefore called Angustum Frobisher, in 
contradistinction to Fretum Davis; all which is best seen in the 
additions to the Ptolemaic ‘lables, published in. 1507 at Louvain, 

Cormelius Wy where the chart of these regions proves 

with which the author studied the latest English voy- 
ages of those times: and that he was only led into error by a 
belief in the Frisland of the Zeni, which coufidence he did mot 
give to their Greenland, 

When the fisheries became sources of industry which gave em- 
ployment to many hundred vessels in the Northern Sens, accounts 
were from time to time received concerning these seas; but partly 
from physical circumstances, producing in those latitudes opucal 
delusions which easily induced error, and partly from want of 
scientific knowledge among ibe hivigators of that age, the result 
waa, that these accounts fr ueutly tended to mislead, by creating 
Wnaginary islands, such lea er (no doubt a corruption of 
Egis-ey), Bus, &e. Still, even at that period, the Island of Fris- 
land, as it was called, was never descried, and accordingly it had 
already vanished from the sea-charts even before the method of 
finding the longitude at sea had become generally known, and had 
thus cnabled every seaman to ascertain his position with precision; 
by which means the charts have been cleared of the errors which 
had crept into them, and we have now. a certainty, that in the 
Northern Ocean between Europe nnd America, to the south of 
the: Arctic Circle, there exists -neither a ereater nora smaller num 
ber of islands than we tind mentioned i the old Sagas of 600 or 
700 years standing ;* this certainty being, in ny Opinion, quite 
sufficient to entitle us to assume, that whatever may have hens 
written about islands large enough to have been inhabited—re- 
presented likewise as having risen out of, and again sunk under, 
the sea, during that interval—is fabulous, except where such 
Salements are supported by undeniable proofs. 

* Gk Skerries form w TD far that we are prevented 
tnt inten Le sich 
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Tn conformity with this reasoning, the voyages of the Zen were 
generally looked upon as an imposture so late as the middle of last 
century, although there did not at that time exist so many proofs 
of their falsehood as at present, ‘I'his opinion was first combated 
by Forster, who, in his “ Account of Discoveries in the Northern 
Regions,” published in 1784, adduces arguments for the uine- 
ness of the voyages. Eggers leans to the same opinion in his well- 
known prize essay, published in 1792; and, finally, Cardinal 
Zurla, who is still alive, has attempted to establish their genuine- 
ness beyond all doubt, in his treatises published in 1808 and 1818, 
entitled  Dissertazione intomo ai viaggi © e setlentrionall : 
di Nicolé e Antonio Frat, Zeni;” aud “ Di Marco Polo e degli 
altri Viaggiatori Veneziani pid illustri.” The same opinion has 
also been adopted by Zach, Buache, Malte Brun, Walckenaer, Ke. ; 
and of course such testimonies influenced M. dela Roquette im 
his late biographical sketch of these Venetians, which appeared in 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” Still I venture to combat this 
opinion, in asserting — 

ist. That there never existed an Island of Frisland, but that 
what has been represented by that name in the Chart of the Zeni 
is the Ferde Islands. 
formation, and not by any seaman whe himself navigated in 
those seas for several years. 

rd. That the * History of the Voyages of the Zeni,” more par- 
ticularly that part of it which relates to Nicold, is so replete with 
fiction, that it cannot be looked to for any information whatever as 
to the state of the North at that ume. 

4th. ‘That both the history and the chart were most probably 
compiled by Nicold,* a descendant of the Zem, from aecounts 
which came to Italy in the middle of the sixteenth era 
the epoch when information respecting Greenland first reached 
that country, and when interest was awakened for the colony which 
had disappeared. 

I. The first point has already been er by Buache, Eggers, 
and Malte Brun, by arguments which [ shall not repeat, nor shal 
l relate the voyage itself,—a task already performed by vanous 
others. 1 shall ouly add a few remarks on the subject. 

OF the identity of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Seotland, 
there cam be no doubt; as not only their relative positions, their 
outline, and the names of many places in them, but also their 
proper names in Latin, are decisive proofs of this. Of the five 
groups, Greenland, Jeeland, Shetland, the Feroe islands, and the 


SS SS ee eee 
* Who, for brevity» suke, may be called Nicol Zewn, Junior, or Nicol Zeno, the 
Younger. 
se - 
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: , We re ise the proper names of the three which end 
a i , two last, called m those days Foer-evar and 
Orkn-eyar, are not to be found, these sounds being difficult to 
ltalianise, or even to be at all caught or retained by any Italian ear. 
The name Gronlandia is applied, it is true, to quite a wrong place, 
where no land is to be found; but that the Engronelant in the 
chart, which in Antonio Zeno's account is moreover called Gron- 
landia, corresponds with the present Greenland, is proved so 
evidently by its shape, that | cannot conceive how Eggers could 
evtertain a moment's doubt on the ver or could believe that 
it was land on the opposite side of Baffin's Bay; the more so, as 
iti wow ascertained that in that bay there is no St. James's Island 
imexistence, The identity of Iceland is proved not only by the 
name Islanda, bat further by the names of the bishops’ sees, 
Scalodin and Olensis ; that these two names in particular should 
be so easily recognised, and should bear so close a resemblance to 
the Latin names of the places, secms to indicate that the accounts 
respecting them were drawn from ecclesiastical sources, ‘Though 
Shetland is called Estland, yet, in the first place, this is only a 
trifling transposition of the name in the spirit of the Jtalian lan- 
guage, and not exhibiting any greater deviation than is found in 
the other appellations given at different times to these islands,— 
such as Hialtland, Yealtaland, Yetland, Zetland, and Hetland ; 
and besides, we recoguise so many names here that we are almost 
tempted to believe that this was precisely the part of the chart 
best known to the author, We find, for example, Cledere, i. e. 
Queendal, Sumbercouit (Sumburgh Head), St. Magnus (St. 
Magnus Bay), Scaluogi (Scalloway), Bristund (Brass Sound), 
Itlant (Fetlar), Lonibies (Lambness}, Oulefort (Olna-Firth), and 
Oloford (Onze Firth).* And further, the placing of St. Magnus 
and Scalloway on the enst side instead of the west side, naturally 
leads to the inference that these names were not copied from any 
other chart, but laid down from verbal depositions, ; 

pots being admitted, the Orknevs must naturally be 
looked for between Shetland and Scotland; and this Eggers has 
done, but, in my opinion, not in a very satisfactory manner. He 
supposes that the name Contanis may be assumed as Continent, 
or, in other words, Mainland, the largest of the Orkneys. I, ou 
the other hand, consider bevond all doubt that it meany Caithness 
(formerly called Katanes), the most northern county in Scotland, a 
Province which, from the evidence of the ancient code of laws 
called the Grigds, we know belonged, in the middle ages, to the 
crown of Norway. The ouly name | tind to have a resemblance 
to any Dame in the Orkneys is Podalida, not unlike Pomowia, the 


* Fath, or Fiard, was, in the ancient language of the North, called Fjiy®y. 
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principal island in the Orkneys, or Pentland (formerly Petland) 
the name of the strait which separates them from Caithness, Po- 
dalida corresponds with Pomonia in this respeet also, that it is 
H resented ag a large island, surrounded by several smaller ones. 

‘his, however, is not quite satisfactory; we have, therefore, twa 
groups temaining unaccounted for,—wie. the Orkneys and the 
Fere Islands, one of which must of necessity be Frisland : unless 
we would suppose that a seaman, who had for several years na- 
vignter the Northern Sea in all directions, should have remained 
ignorant of the existence of the Orkneys and the Ferie Islands, 
and wt the same time known and lnid down a country which has 
since disappeared, and of which, moreover, all the inhabitants of 
the north im those ages had ever remained in utter ignorance ; this 
appears to me so very highly improbable, that we may safely pro- 
nounce it to be impossible. If we subsequently compare names 
and positions, we shall find that Fristand can be nothing else than 
the Ferie islands; as the Rock Monaco, at the southern point, 
exactly corresponds to the position of the Rock Munk ; in respect 
to the Feroe islands, as the names Sudero Collo, Streme, and An- 
deford must of necessity be considered bonnes eee 
Sound, Stromée, and Andafer ; and finally, as the absolute geogra- 
] sition of Frisland corresponds better to that of the Feroe 
islands, than is the cave with almost any of those places on the 
chart concerning the identity of which no doubt can be enter- 
tained. The south end of Fristand, for example, ts placed in the 
latitude of the Ferde islands, whereas the northern extremity of 
Scotland is placed 2", and all places in Greenland, Iceland, Shet- 
land, Norway, and Denmark, are placed about 6 too far north- 
ward, Jn like manner, the eastern extremity of Frisland is laid 
down exactly as much to the westward of the Naze as the western 
extremity of the Ferde islands iy distant from that point; whereas 
Iceland ts placed 10°, and Cape Farewell 20° of longitude nearer 
to the Naze thon they really are, ‘This was, therefore, the place 
which Antonio Zeno, who knew os litt about Frislaud as we do, 
would, according to his brother's description, be most likely to 
fall in with when he went in search of him, It is further men- 
tioned that Estland (Shetland) lies between Frisland and Norway, 
which is its relative position to the Feroe islands ; and finally, 1 
is expressly stated that Frisland was subject to the King of 
Norway; but as we know with certainty, from the Gragds Code, 
that no other islands were in this predicament than those now 
known to us, it follows that the country in question was the Ferée 
Islands, 


[1.—As to the second point, it is in the first place hardly cre- 
dible, that a seaman acquaimted with the navigation of the Northern 
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Seas should have assigned so incorrect a relative position to the 
different places. For eeainplé, that Shetland (from which may be 
seen the Orkneys, lying close under the coast of Scotland) should 
be represented as situated near Norway, far distant from Scotland, 
and without any intermediate islands, ‘The same fault, however, 
is found, to a greater or less degree, in all the maps published in 
the sixteenth century, which shows that the chart of the Zeni is, 
in this respect, a copy. We are perfectly acquainted from the 
Landnama-Book with every particular of Iceland in the thirteenth 
century, and we know that it was then just the same as now; 
how then is it possible that a seaman, who had resided there for 
so long a time, should represent it like an archipelago of several 
considerable islands ? = How could he have remained ignorant of 
the native names of the places, aedeapatg tle the harbours, and 
have only learned the in names of the island and its two 
dioceses? How could he give it a shape which, though it is 
called by Malte-Bron, in his “ Précis la Géographie uni- 
verselle,” “ bonne a exception de la partie Nord Quest,” in truth 
resembles any other place as much as Iceland? How could he 
lay down to the north-east of Iceland a continent upon which he 
pretends to have been, when we know that in that direction there 
exists no continent, but only the island of Jan Mayen? And 
finally, how could he have been in the Feriie islands, and yet re- 
present them as one large island surrounded by some smaller ones ? 
The whole chart bears the most palpable marks of having been 
compiled by a nwho hod never been at the places them- 
selves, and who kn nothing of either the language or the history 
of the North ; for the Sagas and Sailing Directions prove, that 
in those days the inhabitants of the North had much juster idews 
of the relative position of plices, and that they kuew, for ex- 
ample, that a lime drawn from Bergen, between Shetland and 
the Ferde Islands, would pass about sixty geographical miles to 
the southward of Iceland. The chart is dated 1380, an epoch at 
which Zurla has proved that both Nicol) and Antonio Zeno were 
in Italy; which shows that they had not drawn the chart at the 
places themselves,—for as to the possibility of their having ante- 
dated it, it is to be presumed that in those days there was as little 
inducement a» there is now for the framer of a chart to publish it 
as older than it really was, Finally, the comparative correctness 
of the delineation of Denmark and Norway is the best proof 
that the chart was not drawn in 1380, but about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Zurla himself mentions that in the Isolario of 
Benedetto Bordone, published at Venice in 1534, Norway and 

i nd are very erroneously laid down,—a topic to which we 
shall have to return hereafter. “The exiled Archbishop of Upsala, 
Olaus Magnus Gothus, published at Venice, in 1539, a map of 
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the three Seandinavian kingdoms, which I have not seen, as it 
appears doubtful whether any copy of it remains in existence ; but 
undoubtedly this map, and those published at Ant particu- 
larly those of Ortelius, were the first that gave a tolersbhy correct 
representation of these countries, an accurate knowledge of which 
it was impossible for the Zemi to have procured at any of the 
pce a by them,—viz. Frisland, Estland, Iceland and 
reenland, 


ILL. & LV. As to the fabulous parts of the narrative, it is difficult 
to select one passage in preference to another for refutation, the 
whole being a tiseue of fiction. If we judge from the statement of 
Nicold Zeno, junior, (which was published along with a chart, by 
Marcolini, in 1558,) Nicol’ Zeno did not commence his voyage 
till immediately after the conclusion of the peace with the Genoese 
on the 4th of August, 1381, and subsequently Antonio followed 
him in consequence of o letter which vaihan him at Venice, from 
his brother in Frisland. But if we are to judge from the chart, 
they had already been in the North in the year 1580. From the 
above, as also from subsequent letters, we are to infer that 
which would lead us to the further inference that Frisland was a 
place well known in the north ; but this we know with certainty 
was not the case; and then how small js the probability that a 
series of letters written from the Ferde Islands should regularly 
find their way to Venice. Tf we even suppose that this were er 
sible by means of pilgrims and merchants by the way of England 
and Bruges, still Zurla’s own data will not admit of so slow a 
conveyance, For, according to him, Nicol} caunot have left 
Venice before the year 1990; ond it ts certain that in 1406 
Antonio was already dead, Of that. interval Antonio is said to 
have spent fourteen years in Fristand, ‘There remain, therefore, 
scarcely two years for Nicol} to have completed bis perilous 
voyage, to have been wrecked, to have made his first brilliant 
campaign, which ended in the conquest of Frisland, and to have 
forwarded the report thereof to Antonio, in Venice, who, on the 
other band, is said to have made the necessary preparations for a 
similar voyage, and to have actually tint it, (although, ac- 
cording to the description, it was both tedions and dangerous,) to 
have found Frisland, to have retamed from thence to Venice, and 
to have died there, and all this within the above-mentioned brief 
interval of two years, Even now-a-days this would scarcely be 
allowed to range under the class of possibilities ; and yet Zurla, 
when making the computation, says, “ Cosi mirabilmente tutte 


keg si accordano,” 
et it is on the authority of such letters, which Nicoli Zeno, 
s . 
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junior, pretends tw have hod in his possession, that he hos writhety 
Thabeaclives from the same letters he must have drawn his dates, 
as such could not be omitted in a correspondence carried on be- 
tween the Ferie Islands and Venice, and a solitary error in this 
reapect could easily be detected, as there were several letters, 
Now, as the dates of these letters correspond exactly with the time 
at which Zutla has clearly proved that the brothers were in Ttalyy 
it follows that the letters from Frisland were either fabrications, 
or that they never existed. Cardinal Zurla having thus shown 
that Nicolé Zeno’s narrative is false, it only remains to demonstrate 
from historical facts, that the cardinal's hypothesis of the voyage 
having been performed later does not hold good. Our principal 
authority for the age of the brothers is to be found in the life of 
the celebrated Carlo Zeno, written with considerable detail by hia 
grandson, Jacopo Zeno, who died in the year 1481, when Bishop 
of Padua, but who in 1458—the period we allude to—was Bishop 
of Feltre and Belluno, ‘This bata, who was bora in 1417, must 
necessarily have known the children of Nicold and Antomo, and 
cumsequently it is quite inconceivable thot he should be ignorant 
of their exploits and letters, if these were anything else than fiction; 
aud yet, in his dedication to Pope Pius LL, when alluding to his 
family, he thus expresses himself:-— Most holy father! this 
family was always eminently distinguished by men who made them- 
selves famous as citizens, acquiring glory abroad and at home, in 
war and in peace, and of whom many have, as commanders by sem 
and by laud, earned for their country pre-eminent. advantages, “— 
Without making any the least allusion to the remarkable discoveries 
in question, 

@ mention whatever is made of any of Carlo’s brothers, either 
in his life, which is written with great cated, nor yet im the funeral 
oration pronounced in honour of him in 1418, by Leonardo Gins- 
tiniani, in which, after portraying the merits of Carlo and of -his 
father in the brightest colours, the orator simply adds, “ [ walk 
Hot say anything of his children or of his nearest relations.” 

All that we gather from the life of Carlo is, that the ten children 
were born im rapid succession ; and, as their father married in 
1526, we may assume that Nicold, as the eldest brother, was born, 
about the year 1328, In the annals of Venice mention is made of 
Nicol) Zeno as one of the mast opulent patricins; as having 
been an elector at two elections of Doges ; as having been wm- 

assador of the republic; and, finally, on the @6th November, 
1988, he is mentioned as one of the syndics who were appointed 
to take possession of "Treviso." | : 





® This is the opiniog of Catdinal Zaria, but which Ib means believe to be 
cornet, What he finds mentioned in the Annale of Venlee, frets 1965 tu 1388, he’ 
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It is after this period, consequently after he bad passed the 60th 
year of his age, that he is suid to have formed the design of making 
a Ly Whee ng ae a After having sutlered shipwreck at. the 
Ferde Islands, he finds them ravaged by a foreign potentate, called 
Zichmi, Lord of Porlanda and Sorano, the former of these being 
distant only half a day's sail from Frisland, Lf Frisland was not 
the Ferde Islands, then it and the other countries mentioned have 
all sunk under the ocean; but if, on the other hand, it is assumed 
to be the Ferée Islands, which is beyond doubt the only supposi- 
tion we can form, then the whole story is false, since the countries 
so described by Zeno bear no resemblance whatever to what the 
Fergie Islands now are, or ever have been; and as to the war 
nsserted to have been waged between Zichmi and the King of 
Norway, this assertion js the less entitled to belief from the cir- 
cumstance that there was then no king in Norway, that country 
being at that period under the government of Queen Margaret, 
Forster's opinion that Zichmi might have been Henry Sinclar, 
Earl of the Orkneys, is altogether destitute of foundation, as that 
lord, on whom the said earldom was bestowed in 1380 by king 
Haagen, both in 1388 and.1369—as° a Norwegian councillor of 
state—signed the act by which Eric of Pomerania was acknow- 








on se outta of 0 5. 1 Campidegiio Veueto,” by Girolamo Capellan, whicl 
existe in the library of St. hat inthe year Lid there were in Vosice 
dther persaiis of the tame of Niculd Zeno, for which reason wur hero was by way of 


distinction called Nicol) quondam Ser Dracoué. Adiitting this, it appoare to me 
that the passages occurring in the Venetian Annals tefur to three differest perso 
of the name of Nicold Zeno; and of these, 

{. The first was athbaseador fo the sultan in 1349, was amongst the forty-one 
electors at the elections of the Doges Dolfino, Celsi, and Cornaro, in 1366, 1361, and 


1365, and was sent to aecompany the pope from Marevilles in bd67 
2, The second was, in 1379, Pa gy se 7) of a galley commanded by Vietor 
Pisana anil Carlo Zeno, : 
3. The third, Niceld Zeno quondam ser Dh does not oceur in the | of 
Venice before the year 1382, when hie brother Carlo had saved the: | 


y anid Mico patymn ganar 


Tf, a by Zurla, an olf manteetipt meitions a Nicold Zeno aa one of the 
miast opuletst ettigens of Venice, I supposa thix person to have been the lest uf the 
three, or the uae first mentowed in this gute; inasmuch as at the election of Cornara 

i is styled Zeno il grande, whereas the ten childiva of Pietro Dracone werg 
left by him in greut poverty. | 

Hts who was innster of the alley woe the comma ot cre dinate sation oF 
have bean his elder brother, Nicold, the head of the farnily 5 a wubonlinate station of 
this sort was, however, filled atthe samme periad by Donat Zeno aad Petry Zane, who 
qere both made prisoners at the battle Pols, on the 29h May, 1479. 

All doubts on this subject would have been removed, if Zuria had communicate 
the geuewlogy of this numerous family with o litle move muniteness Te me i 
appears evident beyord all dispute that the third-mentioned Nicold Zeno was teither 

mats bf wpuletee wor the seaman ; and yet he must have been both to enable him 
to undertake mod the voyage Which has been ascribed to 
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d true beir of the realm, and therefore at that time could not 
have been in rebellion against the crown. Neither is there any 
reason for supposing that his earldom, which comprehended Shet- 
land, was in the meantime attacked and completely ravaged, and 
yet the Danish history make no allusion to any such circumstance; 
more especially when we again in 1997 find that Jonas, Bishop of 
the Orkneys, signed in Calmar the Coronation Act of Eric of 
Pomerania, which shows that the connexion between the islands 
and the mother country had continued without interruption. 

As to the attack on Iceland—independently of what has already 
been said of the non-existence both of the uninhabited Grislanda, 
and of the other seven islands, which Nicold Zeno is sand to have 
plundered—it must be remarked, that the annals of Iceland at that 
period are much too circumstantial to have passed over in silence 
either such an attack, or the building of a fort such as Nicold is 
said to have built on the island of Bres. Vinally, the mames 
ascribed to the seven islands are not at all northern, but are evi- 
dently the fabrication of a person entirely unacquainted with the 
northern languages. 

With respect to the voyage to Engrovelant (in the chart called 
Gronlandia), this, like all the other parts of the narrative, bears the 
most evident marks of fiction. No continent exists in the direction 
mdicated by Zeno, and few will be inclined to believe with Estnip, 
that there existed convents in Greenland out of the bishopric of 
Garde, that is to say, out of the Icelandic Colony, That this 
colony was not situated at Gwle-Hamkes land, or in Scoresby 
sound, but near Cape Farewell (whether to the west or to the 
east of it), is certain, and therefore no navigator could steer north, 
or a northerly course, to reach it, but he would necessarily be 
obliged to steer to the westward. As to the volcanos and hot 
springs, which served to warm the houses, to cook the victuals, and 
to make the fruits of the south thrive in the latitude of 74", I do 
not think this part of the romance worth a refutation. It is clearly 
nothing but a plausible selection from Olaus Magnus’s fables 
about the north, particularly those regarding Iceland and Hekla; 
while no mention whatever is made of what in those days ought to 
have struck every Venetian with astonishment, and which, there- 
fore, Nicolé Zeno could not fail to have recorded, I mean, that 
when he, in the month of July, steered northwards from Teceland, 
he found no longer any appearance of night, but, on the contrary, 
an i fa day! 

¢ Venetian patricitan—in the sixty-filth yeor of his age—must 
have felt that for his great merits he camel te appropriate re- 
ward when dubbed a knight by Prince Zichmi himself! 

; ae to the exploits of Antonio Zeno, they certaiuly have a less 
lous appearance, and he cannot be held respousible for the 
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accounts about Estotiland and Drogeo given him by the fishermen 
of Frisland. But with respect to the vanished islind of lcaria, 
and also King Dedalus of Scotland and his son Jearus, the wery 
hames prove that he did not know enough of northern mytholog 
to enable Wim to extract the materials of his fables from it, y 
what méans, with a north-east course—that is, running riglit before 
& south-west wind, he could fetch the southem cape of Greenland, 
it is difficult to coheeive, unless we suppose that he took his de- 
parture from Newfoundland ; accordingly, both Zurla and the 
other champions of the voyage maintam that Icaria was New- 
foundland. But they forget that Zeno, in the beginoing of the 
Voyage, steered for six days with a fair wind due west from |earia, 
Which it is quite impossible to do from Newfoundland. The 
courses, west during six days, and north-eust three days, both with 
a fair wind, indicate the situation of Icaria to be (in concordance 
with the chart) to the eastward of Cape ‘I'rin ( Farewell), the place 
he came to, which proves that also this island had no existence 
but in the narrative of Zeno. Ou the other hand, the satisfactory 
exelioesion of which the Cape and Harbour of Trim are suscep- 
peter p Ager noticed, In Zeno’s char Fat as 
atance, we find the Capo Af and the wer placed in th 
eee galt OF Greinited whore tha! Capo AC Hed must Bare 
een situated, if we suppose the position of the ancient eastern 
colony to be thut of the present district of Juliane's Hash; and, 
following up this supposition, Cape Trm corresponds with Her- 
jolines, and the harbour of ‘Trim with Sandhavn, mentioned by 
lvar Bere in his sailing directions as lying between Herjolfiwes 
and Heurf, and as that harbour in Greenland which was most 
frequented by Europeans. . 
i this respect, therefore, Zeno's chart agrees better than any 
other with the accounts we have from “ the olden time,” and, wi 
, spect to the general outline of Greenland, it is more correct than 
any known chart published before the sixteenth century. This 
would be a strong proof of the genuinetiess of the chart and of the 
vovage, if Nicol Zeno the younger. bad not, in 1558, any other 
authorities from which to lay down Greenland, than the common 
maps of that period. But it is easy to find reasons which make it 
highly probable that he had verbal sources of better information, 
and quite certain that he was able to avail himself of written 
sources not generally known, As he was so great o proficient in 
geography, that bis own countrymen looked upon him as the 
greatest geographer of his time, nothmg is more probable than 
that, in order to get informution concerning the northern regions, 
he applied to the higher Catholic clergymen who were banished at 
this very time, and had repaired to Italy, and who, of course, were 
oble to comomnicate more correct 4deas of the north. Among 
VOL. v. - 
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them may be mentioned Walkendorph,* at that time the best-in- 
formed individual on the subject im question, and who died at 
Rome in the year 1593; and the brothers Olaus and Johannes 
Magnus of Lindkiopmg and Upsala, the former of whom pub- 
lished at Venice, in the year 1599, the map already alluded to, 
and which may very well have contained some information on this 
head.t Both brothers, also, wrote about the North during their 
residence in Italy. ‘This ts the only way of explaimmg how the 
map alluded to by Eggers fehl is preserved tm the University 
Library of Copenhagen, and which was eugraved in Venice in 
1512) should represent Scandinavia so much more correctly thon 
any other contemporary map; and when we compare this map 
with similar ones, published previously at the same place, we see 
clearly what a great advance had been made in this part of geo- 
graphical knowledge, precisely within the period of a few yeurs 
iets re Zeno batblisbed is chart. , 
. “That Zeno, moreover, in the framing of this chart, had also the 
assistance of earlier models, may with certainty be inferred from 
the following circumstance, In the University Library af Copen- 
hagen, there is a very old MS. map, in which Greenland is laid 
down exactly as it is laid down in Benedetto Bordone's “ Isolaria,: 
of which work Zorla has mentioned and described two editions tm 
1720 and 1534, while that in the Royal Library of Copenhagen 1 
af 1447. ‘This map coutains what we do not find in. that of 
Bordone, viz, names, and these names agree almost uniformly 
with those im Zeno's “ Greenland,” follow each other in the same 
order, and the few that ore missing are precisely those of the 
places which the Zeui are suid to have visited! Now, as itis not 
to be imagined that, after the publication of Zeno’s chart, anybody 
would take an outline of Bordone to fill up with names supplied 
by Zeno, the natural inference is that the origimal of this map hag 
* Aseurly as 1520 he pent to Pupe Loo X. the head of a northern sen moueler @F 
a yr hastiae (2 sii ‘ See gee 
Lr 15 SL f it ray tinned, L | ao ee certain 
that the map of the as ss : a Ficklers translation of hie work of Olaws 
Magnus, printed at Basil in 1587, corresponds in all points with the map whieh 
that prelate himself published at Venice in 1539, although many authop hare 
adopted this opinian (in the Latin original, it may be observed, there i po such 
med, unl fa the Liable translation Bt an imperiect one). Tt is angded in| 
of these whi maintain the identity of the two tmape, that in the map which Olatis 
prewevs steed to his brother Johannes Mapnuea * Gothic History,” published by 
in 1957, the delineation of Scandinavia eurrespotdls exucily with the delineation 
fivesrin Fickler'’s map. But, on the other hand, Ficklet's map dogs not ari a 
With the test of the orginal; fir example, we look im vain foe the tock Huiteurk, wf 
Which so much mention is made. It may here be mentioned, thut this is the first 
bbws whieh shows an open sea to the otkcet af Norway—a navigation first ajened 
peste ners‘ ths tap wv sm no ndebed forte ngany tos Alb 
Gree I aware ; 
ree party ana : Sie ners oF se oblag cone Ge whim MF 
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served as a model—to Bordoue for his outline, and to Zeno for his 
names;* although the latter himself says that he supposes that 
Zichmi bas discovered aud surveyed the country on. both sides, 
‘a3 he finds it minutely described in the Navigation pe 
The names in Zeno's chart which are not to be found io the map, 
now mentioned are, the Convent of St. Thomas and Cape Trin, 
and also the two westernmost firths on the const, which, conse- 
quently, have been added by Zeno, and which are precisely the 
anly two of hich the names are to be found in the ancrent de-- 
scriptions (or ehorographics), namely, Diurfiumen (Dyrefiord) 
and Pederf (Pedersving). Atan arm of the sea towards the north. 
east, the map has the two Capes Cadi and Na; these Zeno has 
transferred to the Stihay Fae at Cape Farewell we find an 
island, Margarester, Ww rich. Leno lins omitted, but which has been 
inserted again by the later Flemish geographers, and placed by 
them to the southward of the Convent af St. Thomas. Lastly, 
we find to the westward of Cape Farewell a firth called Spichbod, 
which Zeno has omitted, being the ouly imstance where the name 
bears the mark of Dutch origin, In the “ Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot,” published in 1852, it is shown that Ramusia, who h 
hitherto oniformly been cijed as an author a a ee ay 
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ot contaiwed in the fist edition of his second ¥ blished 
in 1539. But in, the third edition, published m 1374, they are 
adopted + to their full extent, together with their splendid deserip- 
tions of the riches of Estotiland, which last part of the story, how- 
EVCr, ik was thought fit to leave out in the fourth edition, pulblished 
in 1993, Frobisher having iv the meanyhile performed his voyages, 
and, aswe all know, without finding any gold. sae anal lial 

As Ramusio died on the 10th July, 1557,{ and ag he im ano- 
ther place expressly says, that nobody can dispute the title of 
Columbus to the first discovery of America, and that he euvies 
Genoa for having produced ci a son, it is evident that he iv by 
no means an autierity for the genuineness of those voyages; on 


* A trifling cirewmetance enables us to diatioguish with certainty between the 
otighial and the copy. ‘The map inthe University Lilnary has Heatlefl where Zeno 
has iilest’e.. Here it ipeasy to see that the Ttalion, in copy tage has drapped tltw dy 
as nppearing to ign harsh and unnecessary. We also find us | eno's ' Icetand ” the 
following names corre-ponding with cames in the aforesaid map—Olensia (0, +. 
Holian) corresponds with Habeas (ere again the A ie dropped), Hoods with Fanos, 
Tubos with Turhos, Dow vith ee et juder with Naderus. 7. 

+ Bat in my opinion not, as the Englah nuthor supposes, with * we of Reine 
thein to the world aa part Hummusiv's own Ia the edition of rar, they, 
along with some other voyages, are furmaily anuoinred as supplementary, being 
Probatily the work of the editor, Tommase Giunti; am these other voyages, or 
travels, ts Herbetstein's + Travels in Russia,” with anintuduction written at Vienna 
in 1439, and which, consequently, could not have been inserted in the first edition, 
which was published that pay sre year at Vouice. cape 

5 Camus, Memgire sur la -ollgctivn des grands et des petits Voyoyes. 
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the contrary, this 1s a proof that, op to his ume, there did not exist 
in Venice any documents to prove it, or else so able and assiduous 
an inquirer, who was ut the same time secretary to the Council of 
Ten, and had access to all the sources of Information, would not 
have failed to use them to the best advantage. Ramusio further 
mentions Catarino Zeno in terms of praise, and, according to the 
statement of all authors who have treated of the subject, be re- 
gretted that he had not been able to procure a copy of his 
“Travels in Persia,” that work having become so rare, that in 
his time not a copy was to be found in Venice, ‘This opinion is 
deduced from the following expressions of Ramusio :—‘ Cosi Ia 
fortuna ci fosse stata faverevole a farne venire nelle mani il vingro 
del magnifico Mr. Catarino Zeno il Cavalier, che fu il primo am- 
baseiatore ch’ andava in detta provinzia al Signore Ussumeassano; 
nia la longhezza del tempo, auvegne che fossa stampato, ha fatto 
t, che |" habbiamo smarrito.”"—i. ¢, “ We were fortunate enough 
to get porsessed of the ‘Travels-of the noble knight Cutarino Zeno, 
who was the first ambassador to Ussumeassan of Persia; but 
although it was printed, the length of time has been the cause of 
our losing it.” 

In the above sentence there is, strictly speaking, no meaning; 
for the book being printed could not surcly make it more difficult 
to be lost by a collector like Ramusio, who in this ease would 
naturally have taken notice of the remarkable circumstance that 
hus rt copy was the zat and that not another was to be found 
—a thing that, with regard to time, place, and object, is quite in- 
credible; and besides, if we were to 0 this abe the mean 
ing of the sentence, the construction would scarcely be correct, for 
then the words “ auvegne che fossa stampata" ought to have 
closed the period. 

But if for * guvegne"” we substitute “ avanti” (i.e. “* before™ 
for “ although”’), the construction will be correct, and the meane 
ing of the sentence intelligible, though quite difierent from that ° 
hitherto adopted. The meaning will then be, that the long time 
it took before Ramusio's own work got printed, caused him to 
lose the manuscript of Zeno’s Voyage; and this meaning is the 
more natural, as in reality the printing of his work encountered 
singular obstacles, There exist, for instance, editions of the first 
volume of the years 1550, 1544, 1563, 1589, and 16135 of the 
second, of 1559, 1564, 1574, and 1583; and of the third, of 
£936, 1565, and 1606, 'The reason of the third volume being 
published before the second is explained by Giunti in his preface. 
to the second volume, by the death of Ramusio, and the burning 
of his own printing-office ; and it is precisely this volume which 
coutains the above-mentioned expressions of Ramusio, If now 
it be permitted to Suppose, ina posthumous work, an error of the 
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press so tritling, and, as it appears to me, so likely to have oc- 
curred, the incredible assertion that the account of Catarino Zeno's 
travels, performed in 1473, should have been printed, and still mot 
a copy to be procured in Venice, rests, in that case, solely on the 
testimony of Nicold Zeno, his own great-grandson, and who, as 
we sholl afterwards have occasion to see, was, as far back as 1593, 
employed under Catarino'’s son Pietro, and in that situation occa- 
pied himself chiefly in collecting such accounts. This appears to 
me not only incredible, but very suspicious; and leads to another 
idea, which, however, | only mention as a conjecture, It will be 
allowed to be very improbable that so zealous a culleector as 
Ranmusio should bave actually thrown away a compdsition of so 
much importance, as he himself alleges Zeno's Voyage to have 
been, whether it was in print or in manuscript: were it in manu- 
seript, and he had lost it, he could have found no great difficulty 
In procurmg it again from the same source, which was most pro- 
bably Nicold Zeno, Tam therefore led to the supposition that 
he did not wish to admit this voyage in his collection, and that be 
already cesta — Zane eae of his ancestors—ac- 
so extravagant a praise for historical edge, that it appears to 
border on irony. Ramusio might have i and very good 
reasons for such mistrust. In 1553, when Nicol Zeno was only 
eighteen years old, he was already attached to the embassy of his 
grandfather, Pietro Zeno, who was then ambassador from the 
republic to Sultan Soliman L., in Constantmople. Among many 
other rare books and manuscripts which he bought there, was also 
ithe manuscript of Carlo Zeno's biography, ‘This manuscript, it 
would appear, had been in the library of the King of Hungary, 
Mathias Corvinus, at the tome that it was cared away by the 
Turks, when they overran and plundered Hungary; in this way it 
came to Constantinople, where it was bought by Nicold Zeno. 
This is related by Hieronimo Diviaco in the dedication of his 
Italian trunelation of this work to Catarina Zeno, son of Nicold, 
Now, allowing that there was nothing impossible in this, still it 
must naturally have appeared very surprising that Nicold Zeno 
shold have such uncommon good luck as to get possessed 
of all the most valunble documents concerning bis own family. 
Though Ramusio perhaps did not think it prudent to express any 
surprise of this kind with reference to a person in Zeno's high 
station, I still think I trace in his above-mentioned expressions a 
doubt in Zeno’s veracity;*® and that similar doubts were enter- 
tained by others in Venice may be inferred from a book published 


* Tt would be Goleresting le see this oreount of Catarino Zeno's travels critically 
examined by an Crentalist, in order to judge btw fur its details can be relied wpow, 
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there in 1576, entituled “ Liisole pid famose del Modo discritte 
da Thomaso Porcacchi da Castiglione (ct intagliate da Gerolaimno 
Porro), ‘This book not daly mentions England, Scotland, Tre- 
Jani, the Hebrides, the Orkueys, and Shetland,® but also Iceland, 
about which istaud it is said, that by some it is called “ isola 
perduta,” on account of its lying so far away. ‘The description of 
this land i¢ taken from Olaus Magnus, and the map of it fa 
copied from the chartof the Zeni. ut these voyagers themselves 
* ire hot mentioned, nor is any allusion made to Frisland or to their 
other discoveries, although the work treats exclusively of islands, 
ard although it ss a from the preface to be a second eilition, 
mueh enlarged. Lt is therefore evideut that the author considered 
the voyages and discoveries of the Zeni as a fiction, und that it is 
only with respect to Iceland (of the existence of which he was 
jersuaded) that he has preferred Nicold Zeno'y chart to that of 


or 





Still more reasons = be assigned for this conclusion: the 
c 


igvotance in Italy respecting Greenland was in the 15th century 
a0 gross, that the pope's bull of 1448 shows, that the papal chancery 
believed that Christianity had been estalilished there for G00 yeuts 
antecedent to that penod, atid it cinnot be supposed that the dis 
appedratice of the colony would excite more sensation in Ltaly than 
it did in the north, where tiobody stems to have paid aby attention 
to it during a whole century ; an indifference which ean only find 
its upology in the hgitation produced by the union wars. Lt was 
vot uatil the noble-minded Waickendorph had retired from the 
larger stave to his archiepiscopal see, that, through him, attention 
was drawn that way; dnd it ts very probable that he not only 
brought many documents relating to thas Hiatters away wilh lim 
from Drontheim to Italy, but that moreover he culled the attention 
df the public to ai event whiel, to southern ears in particular, 
must have sounded so very strange, namely, that a whole bishopric 
bad been severed from the rest of Christendom by ice. It is 
extremely probable that the informatiot contained in Jacob Ziegler's 
Schondia was derived from Walckendorph himself a supposition 


Sau en=qff? EE 
© That the Forte Tdands are not mentioned js an additional reason for believing 
that Frisland can be oothiing else than thee islands, 

+ fh the ineptoirs Of tea Seavidineelit Literary Society fir 1824, this opimios ie 
brought forward, and there are citer! thre of the six positions given by Ziegler for 
the east coast of Greenland, with the aiditiooal wemark, “that this author hys, om 
jaime laid down the coast with much correctness, making it to begun ie of 

ide, inl Coutitiving it to 72°, placing the Hidserk abpat midway ii G7". This 
wiateinent is, however, by no tmouns correet, for Ziegler makes Gr 

x tothe erroneous nationw wf thiwe day 1* to the north, ae ee to the 
w um, He makes it stretch (0 the southward os far as tl ilincu 

cepa gnats aoeyemy «Brac henner poe 
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which receives additional confirmation from the circumstance that 
the latitude of Wardéehuus is giten very correctly, and the posi- 
tious in Greenland, particularly that of “ the Hvidserk,” corre- 
spond with Walckendorph’s hypothesis concerning the eastern 
colany, (Ostbygden,) though since Granh’s voyage we are now 
able to pronounce with tolerable certainty, that in this latitude of 
67? north there does not exist any such saying every! t unless 
we suppdése the whole colony to have been placed on the coast 
between 67" and 65° 18’ north Iotitide; that 1s to say, more to 
northward than Icelaud, But this i# in opposition to every ne- 
count of former times which has cote down to us, and is more- 
over at vatisnce with all the reports we have about the distance 
between the two parts of the colony, “ Outhyeden" anid ** Weat- 
bygden.”” It is therefore probable that about the iniddle of the 
six ‘century some confused hotions Were entertained in Ttaly, 
both concerning this Greenland which had vanished, and the 
yoyiiges which had been undertakett from it in former times. Tt 
was on this foutidation, I presume, that Nicold Zend reared his 
fabulows atructure—the vayages nicribed by him to his ancestors; 
and for materials to his chart he uidoubtedly availed himself not 
povdcber eh emyat pe uel, for example; ue We 468 
reached Italy throngh various ne, chielly ceclesiastical, 

Tt cannot be denied that the story lixs been composed with 
great ingenuity, but still it contains contradictiotis. We atmy ask, 
for example, how was Nicolé Zeno informed that Antonio spent 
fourteen years in Prisland, when no mention is made of this either 
in the last complete letter, or in that fragment which was the 
last discovered, and in which he says he lids only made some 
alterations in thé atylé anil the obsolete expressions, but mot in the 
substance? If it was from the dates of the letters, ht certainly 
could not, a6 1 have already remarked, mistake ter years in fixing 
the epoch when the voyages were performed. Neither is it to be 
believed, that in a family like that of the Zent, where wot bess than 











though the pretended junction with Haecallnus je errommene, ip debermidsing the 
position af Hoothuatk, assumed by Zeger as an intermediate puint, he has been 
ghiided by the remark made by Walekendorph, anil ala mentioned by bitneelf, that 
at sen Hcould he sein af hu same time with HekelJot (Sieeields Jiket). As this 

cnt of Ledland is tail dawn by him in 67° worth latitude and abe eaat longituie, 

laces “ tive Flwidaoerk an north Latitude aml 22° east longa | that isto 
any, dee Lay it doen abpiart ego ape leagine to the west of tle Stevilutile Jikel, 
which waa a vety mitral ot n ford fernen who dil nat Keow the eoititries im iw 
north, Bit now we know that the sag pile gS in 4* 44 worth Latitude, 
about 140 leagues from Skramn's Islands, iia dur west from it, on the evast of Gireen- 
land; and we have the greatest reason to suppose that wo part of this coast is pearer 
thitt seventy-fite leagues to the Srdefeld's Iokel, Ziegler, thereficre, haa no wther 
merit in rigard to the ; by olf Greenland than to have laid tt down aa @ penn 
sila, and na such it was swage kaown to the tevigntors of the north, but mut to the 


geographers of “he south. A 
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three—viz,, Jacopo, Nicold, and Pietro, each in his century— 
published descriptions of the exploits of their ancestors,* the 
children should have been suffered to destroy the family archives, 
or that records similar to Antonio's description of the North 
should have been left onnoticed and unpublished for upwards of a 
century—at a period, too, when Columbus's transcendent dis- 
covery attracted universal attention to the West ‘That the family 
could not have been ignorant of their contents is proved by the 
circumstance of Nicold knowing what be had destroyed, which, 
a5 he was himself a child at the ume, he could only have learned 
ata later period from his parents. Allowing, however, that Nicold 
when a child really did destroy the work.of his own direct ancestor, 
Antonio, it still remains to be explained how he had it in his 
power to destroy several of the letters, they being all addressed to 
carlo, the most respected of the brothers, who survived all the 
rest, and whose direct descendants did not become extinct till o 
whole century later, viz., in 1643. Even supposing that the whole 


of the family archives were deposited with the senior branch, the 
chance of their falling into the younger Nicold's hands remains as 
unlikely as ever, inasmuch as he was descended from Antonio, the 
second son, whose elder brother's lineage was not extinet belore 
the year 17.56. 

Zurla attempts to prove the existence of Frisland by assuming 
that other navigators had seen it, namely, two Icelanders (Adel- 
brand and Thorwald), the sons of Helge, in 1285; Johannes 
Sciolvus, o Pole, in 1476; Columbus am 1477; Frobisher in 
1578; and Maldonado in 1488. 

As to the eager gy the leelanders, King Eric of Norway sent 
Lande Rolf to search for it, which he did unsuccessfully, What 
the Icelanders saw, without landing on it, may as well liave been 
the coast of America ax anything else, but it may also have been 
One of the icebergs, which in those latitudes are frequently mis 
taken for land by navigators, Such a mistake led Hall, during 
his voyage with Lindenow, to imagine that he had seen the Island 
of Bus, which we know does not exist, but which has been laid 
ep int ee the same situation as Frisland. 

As to Joliannes Sciolvus, he is mentioned by Wytiliet on! 
who believed in the existence of Frisland pee ili Zeno's 
account. What is said of him is, that in 1476 he sailed to the 
other side of Norway, Greenland, and Frisland: and that ofter 
having passed Fretum Goreale, within the arctic circle itself, he 
was carried to the land of Laborutor and Estotilandia, It is 





* This dors 2 : comespond. well with the Venetian pesived Zurla 
cc vempre singolare costume dei Veneti il non pregest! O27 ear nes 
ar ")- anil whieh he belives may be ed os the reason why the Zen, during 
uti # very long period, kopt the voyages of T ancestors a secret 19 the world. 
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easy to perceive, that in this superficial notice there is no more 
proof of Johannes Sciolvus having seen Frisland. than of his 
having seen Norway. How Frobisher mistook Greenland. for 
Frisland has already been shown; and as it has been known and 


proved long ago that the whole of Maldonado’s voyage is a fabri- 


cation, there only remains further to show what the Prsland of 
Columbus was. 

In anote preserved by his son in his father's biography, Co- 
lumbus mentions that he visited the Island of Tile m February, 
1477.. He says that its southern part is situated in 73° N, tat, 
and not in GS", as had been said by others; that it lies much more 
to the westward than the first meridian of Ptolemy ; that it is as 
large as England, and that the English, particularly those from 


 Ginstol, trade there; that the sea way not frozen when he was 


scared 


there; and that the tide rises and falls twenty-six fathoms, 
Finally, he says that this is the true Tile, which Ptolemy mentions, 
but which the moderns call Frisland. 

Though the situation above-mentioned does pot at all corre- 
spond with that assigned by the Zeni to Frisland, Zurla still sup- 
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‘a it to be that island, particularly om account of the trade with 


gland, which Le says we know (on Zeno's authority) was 
ard to Iceland (quale si sa della Frislanda, e s‘ignora 
delia Islanda}. The truth is precisely the reverse. 

In the first volume of Hackluyt there is an old poem entitled 
«he true processe of the Libeel of English polieie exhorting all 
England to keepe the sea environ,” It states the relations with 
different counties, as well as the objects of their commerce, and 
goes on to say, ps 2O1— 

« Of [sland te write is litle nede, 
Save of stock-fish; yet forsooth in deed 
Out of Bristowe, and eoutes one, 
Mon have practised by nedlé and by stone 
Thider wardes within a litle while, 
Within twelue yere, and without perill 
Gon and come, as men were wont of old 
Of Scarborough unto the costes eolid, 
And now so fele shippes this yere there ware, 
That moch losse for unfreyght they bare: 
Island might not make hem to bee fraught 
Unte the H thus much harme they caught.” 

This poem, which is clear of all suspicion, was written, as is 
proved by other passages im it, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, aud clearly shows that at that time the English knew as 
little as all the rest of the north about either a Frisland, or a trade 
to I'risland, Jt proves further, that the island visited by Columbus 
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was Iceland. We see that he believed this to be the ‘Thule of 
Ptolemy; that the southern navigators of that period called ft 
Frisland; and that the idea generally entertained of its position 
was correct, viz., that the south side of Icelatid bay in 13° N. Tat, 
Finally, the poem furnishes an additional proof of the increase of 
the sea-ice in the fifteenth century, and the effect which it pro- 
duced on the navigation of the northern seas, which increase most 
robably put a stop to the trade with England; for Hackluyt, in 
his preface, written if 1598, says, that from his book moy be 
learned the most extraordinary facts, and, among others, that 
Bristol once carried on a trade with Norway and Ireland—a 
roof that at the time le wrote sich trade tio longer existed. 
‘Tt ig easy to see here that Lreland is a misprint for Iceland, since 
we cannot conceive that a trade between Bristol and Ireland could 
ever be looked tipon a8 anything very extraordinary. 
_ itis further mentioned by John Dee, that Nicolas de Linne, a 
Franciscan friar, who, in 1560, travelled in the north, and wrote a 
book about it called “ Inventio Fortumata,” set forth upon his 


4 


voyages from the harbour of Linne (now King’s Lynn) in Nor- _ 


folk, from whence, under ordinary circunistinces, it took m forl= 
night to reach Iceland, which “ had been of many yeeres oi Very 
common and tistal trade.” He foes on to say, that by acts of the 
2nd, 4th, and Sist of Edward I11., the fishermen of Blackey, in 
Norfolk, were exempted from the King’s common service by 
reason of their trade to Leeland. 

in like manner we find on the globe constructed by Martin 
Behaims the following remark :—“ In der Insel Islandt fengt 
mana den Stockfish, den matin in inser Laandt bringt.” 

Moreover, Zurla might also hove found in Ltolian authors argu 
ments for the existences. of a commercial intercourse between 
England and Iceland. Poreseehi da Castiglione, for example, 
snye—“ |] mare agghineciato dove é I Islanda, alle quale vaune 
la state Ogui anno 4 mercanti inglesi, per pescare & per comperar 
pesct. 

The further proofs adduced by Zurld are founded on the as- 
sumption that Hisichi's “Hydrographical Atlas," executed in 
1436, und Fra Mauro’s ‘Mappomoido,’ finished in 1450, bear 
evidence that the discoveries of the Zeni were known in Venice 
long before the younger Zeno brought them to light; this evi- 
dence, however, is entirely destitute of foundation. Agreeably to 
Zurla's own detailed explanation, the seventh chart of Bianchi 
Contains an isinnd called Huiles, another éalled Stilanda, and, to 
the north Of Stilanda, another still larger island called Novercha 
and Stockfis, What resemblance is here to be found with Zeno’s 
chart, and what probability is there that the istaid, Stovktis, should 
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just been mentioned, have we not every renson to believe that it 
means Iceland? And what 1s to hinder us from adhering to this 
latter opinion, even supposing the name Frisland were really marked 
on a little island lying close to the coast of Norway, as mentioned 
by Zurla (p. 18) ia direct contradiction to his own detailed ex- 
planation of the chart in page 3952 Zurla’s ook contain 06] 
of the mappamotido of Fra Mauro; asingle glance at itis enot 
to convince us, that the Inter never saw nor knew the chart of the 
Zeni; and besides, how ean the island of Ixilaud prove the exist- 
ence of Frisland, grounded on a chart so incorrect as to represent 
Denniark ae an island? Is there not much more reason for as- 
suming that it represents the Ferde Islands, of the exivtence of 
which, at all events, there could be no doubt; but which we should 
in vain look for in the chart, if we suppose Lailand to mean the 
imaginary Fristand? 

Gn the other band, Zurla himself mentions that in the Mappa- 
mondo, edited by Bernardo Silvano in 1511, Greenland is repre- 
sented as a perinstila; there are also found three islands m the 
latitude, and to westward, of Great Britain and Ireland; but the 
















name of Frisland is nowhere to be found, not is there = island 
with a position corresponding to that assigned by & no to Prisland. 
and Telant. 


In the Lsolario of Benedetto Bordowe, which we have already 
referred to, and which was published in 1526," we find nearly the 
gaine delineations, but more complete ; innemuch as the coast of 
Labrador ia represented ns connected with the New Warld, 
Greenland, on the contrary, under the name of I’ Engrovelant, ap- 
pears like # peninstila belonging to the Old World. Zurla men- 
tions thia-as the first instance of the northern antl easter: coasts caf 
Greenland having been laid dows ino Mappamonda; and which 
is really done here, they bem yepresented os bounded by the 
Frozen Sea, to whieh have already atllucded), ameeere cornet entire. 
At the sane time, he remarks, os L have already mentioned, that 
Norway anil Greenland are very incorrectly Inid down im this chart, 
and that Greenland is placed at a great distance from ite true 
position ; this ix very (rue, but still it has the form of a peninsula, 
and its misposition must be ascribed to the idea entertamed, that 
it wad contertninous With the northern extremity of Norway. 
That part of Norway, jimmediately Gpposite tom, is curiously 
enough called Gottin Orientule, at the same time that an island 
in the Baltic is named Gottiar The clue to this striking geogra- 
phical anomaly is to be found in Porciicclit da Castiglione, where, 
speaking of the ‘land ‘Gotland (jr: 9), he says, ™ E, detta Grot- 

= Jaihe odition of 1SU7, the Pope's, letter is dated Sth of June, Tel, and the 
privilege of “ la Gignoria di Venesin,” 6th of March, 1526. 
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landia, che vuol dir buona terra (benche Gruntlandia la dicano 
now rettamente alcuni, 1 quali della terra prima Settentrionale a 
questa non fauno differentia)” Thus, by confounding Gothland 
with Greenland, the latter was in the south called Gottia, and the 
province of Norway, supposed to lie immediately to the eastward 
of it, wus called Gottia Orientale, 

Now, as these authors can scarcely be supposed to have had 
the same access to the accounts of the Zeni that Ramusio hed, we 
are naturally led to mfer from this very circumstance, that N icoldy 
Zeno, in constrecting his chart, has in a greot measure taken his 
materiils from the other charts then generally in use, and, conse- 
quently, has retained nearly all their errors. Among these, one 
of the most remarkable was the laying down all. the northern 
countries in much too high latitudes, in conformity with the exag- 
gerated ideas, at that time entertained, of the cold which prevailed 
there; another, was the placmg Shetland too near the coast of 
Norway: infact, this last error is still to beobserved in a chart 
made for Ring Cliristian 1V. by Resen the elder, in the beginning 
of the seventeewth century, and which is preserved im the Royal 
Hydrographical Office in Copenhagen ; nay, in the “ Manual for 
Navigators,” published by Laurite Benedict in 1567, printed in 
Copenhagen, and dedicated to Sir Hans Skovgaard, the distance ~ 
from Skadesnes to Shetland is only made to be twenty-five leagues, 
(whereas it is sixty-two,) though all the other distances along the 
const of Norway are correct, 

As to the word Frisland, it was natural enough for Zeno to hit 
upon this name, partly because we know from Columbus that in 
the south it was the name which wus given to Iceland, and partl 
that English navigators, up to the beginning of the seventeen 
ceutury, sll called the Ferde Islands Ferris Islandy,® or Ferris 
Land (see Hall's ¢ Voyages in Purchns’s Pilgrims"), which gives 
us Frisland with much Jess. alteration of orthography than the 
Ttalians generally permitted themselves to use with northern names, 

What Zurla mentions concerning other authors who have written 
about Frisland, is a mere argument in a circle, which leads to ne 
proof; for these authors, namely, Sanuto, Moletti, Ortelins, Mer- 
cator, Cluverio, &e,, all lived later than Nicald Zeno, and bor- 
rowed from him the theme, to which some of them in addition 
composed their own vanations, When Ortelius, in his later edi= 
Hons, says, that it has been seen agtin, and called West England, 
this is evidently a repetition of Frobisher’s mistake in regard to the 
southern extremity of Greenland, as ilready explained. When 
Cliverio says, that in his time it belonged to the English crown, 
he decidedly contradicts the Zeni, unless we suppose the north to 


* Ya old Danish, alio, these jslands were called Furrtislard. 
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have been so destitute of historical information, that the different 
governments remained ignorant of what one had ceded to nnother. 
When Dudley goes so far in physical description as to report the 
variation of the compass, stating that it differs from that observed 
at the Ferdée Islands—and further, reports the temperature to be 
considerably below that of Iceland, which is situated so much 
nearer the Pole—his book may well be said to merit its title, 
‘ Areano del Mare ;’ but it is strange that it should have induced 
Zurla to derive the name Frisland from the word signifying “ to 
freeze,” an etymology which is not even applicable i the case of 
the countries which really bear the name. When Baubrand, on 
ihe other hand, contends that the wland has never existed, other- 
wise it must have been known by the English, Dutch, Danish, aud 
French navigators, he asserts 0 positive truth, and not, ay Zurla 
calls it, * ultra falsita,” a denunciation which ought to be sup- 
bats by better proofs than the quoting of a paisage from * La 

artiniére’s Grand Dictionnaire Géographique,’ which is entirely 
written in the spirit of Zeno’s chart. When, finally, Zurla makes 
the remark, that » voyage from the Straits of Gibraltar, when the 
vessel had been driven to the westward of Iveland, could hot ter- 
ro . Pryor 1 :. af ppened much mv = eto the westward, the re- 
futation of such an nssertion will naturally appear superfluous to 
every one who has the least idea of navigation, where the paths are 
so very different from those on lind. 

As an additional argument Zurla mentions that allusion is made 
to the voyages of the Zenit in the genealogical table of their family, 
drawn up by Marco Barbaro, and iteerted in vol. vit. of his 
“ Diseendenze Patrizie,” which wos written by him im 1550. 
Here it must be observed that this work is a manuscript, and that 
it is therefore impossible to decide when or by whom any article 
in it was written. ‘The families of Zend ond Barbaro were re- 
lated to each otlier, and were on such friendly term, that Nicol 
Zeno'’s work was dictated to Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, and a brother of Marco. In 1596 Nicold Zeno had ol- 
ready completed the @tst year of his age; had been attached to 
the embassy in Cotistantinople ; was the first-born of the family, 
and consequently might very well have been intrusted with the 
drawing up of the family genealogy. Ramuaio, too, who wis 20 
diligent, and who besides knew of Catarino Zeno's voyage, was 
certainly as likely to know of the other voyages as Barbaro was. 
Finally, Barbaro’s account, short ag it is, contains considerable de- 
viations from Nicold Zeno’s account; for it refers the discoveries 
of Antonio to the year 1390, consequently to an epoch somewhat 
later, yet still to. year during which he resided io Venice ; and 
moreover it ypentions, that he ‘si portd nel continente d’ Estat 
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landa, nell’ America settentrionole;""* in other words, expressly 
ascribing to Lim the priority ef discovery before either Columbus 
or Vespucins, a thing which not even Nicald Zeno himself had 
the effroutery to do. nit 

As to Cardinal Zurla’s Inst argument, the i agar pee and 
trustworthiness of Zeno and Barbaro, the examples of our own 
times furnish the best answer to it; since we have lately witnessed 
a scientific voyage, undertaken at the expense of a persis? and 
enlightened government, all the observations of which, though 
published at the public expense, were anything but trustworthy ; 
amd we have moreover seen, in another country, a respectable 
scientific body select an individual as their organ, and honour him 
with ther gold medal, for a voyage of which the scientiic part 
Was pure fiction, and the narrative by no means so well put 
together as that of Zeno. 
Although L have endeavoured to refute the arguments of Car- 
dinal Lin support of the genuineness of these voyages, still 
the attentive perusal of his work could not but inspire me with 
the highest respect for the diligence and the accuracy with which 
he has collected and communicated to the literary world informa- 
ton which could be found only in Venice, and perliips was ac- 
cessible only to an Ltalian, I trust that, while detailing my ops 
posite views, L have clearly expressed my sepliments of respect, 
not only for the merits just alluded to, but-also for that calm and 
dispassionate tone which distinguishes his work, and makes it so 
widely diferent from what was lately published in * Los Annales 
des Voyages,” ina letter from Baron de Walckenner to. M. de la 
Requette, The whole contents of this letter, and more parli- 
cularly the contempt with which the author treats every one who 
docs not subscribe to lis hypothesis, makes it evident that any at- 
tempt at answer or refutation would be quite superiluous. L hope 
that this renowned savant will himself hereafter admit this, when, 
bo use his own expressions, “he can find leisure to make himself 
aequainted with old northern history, in order to ascertain from 
it how far it may be true that the inhabitants of the North were 
the first discoverers of America.” Until that period we must be 
allowed to consider his hypothesis as furnishing an additional 
proof that itis not from the south that we are to expect elucida- 
tious of the olden porth,-+ we 
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* Ttis Spieeme improbable that this exyression should have been used in 1936. 
DD. Martin Fermander de Nevarvte, who hes ite igateel this wnbhet with the ot 
Ditigenee, Geuvnd that the first initance of the name Aunwrien ocenrrinyg ih velut is tm 
Ghiteeye'> Geography, published ut Hosil in 1529. Aceotding to Herrera, the 
Southern contiqwal was at that time uuderstuol ly this name, ag was vt till 
mtuelt later that thi distinction between Nurth od South America wae eslablished, 

4} This remark is of course not meout to to the libturiesof (he enuth of Kumpe, 
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It is remarkable enough that th 


e year when Nicold Zeno is said 


to have commenced his voyages proves to be the identical one in 
which the famous Vitalian Freebooters commenced @ career in 
the north, which bore the strongest resemblance to that which 


describes as having been 


rsued by his ancestors. 


therefore, at that period a couple of Venetians did really navi- 
gate the northern sens in the manner described, they modt pro- 
bably belonged to this band, composed of adventurers from all 


nations, | 
It is not o new conjecture that 


the Greenland colony 4 bare 
at 


owed its destruction to the ravages of these freebooters. I 
rates of those days had intercourse with Greenland is confirmed 
by Olaus Magnus Gothus, in his work intituled * Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus,’ chap, ix., where he says, We will 
now show the course from the port of Vestrabord,* in Iceland, to 
the high rock Huitsark, which is situated in the sea about half 


way to Gruntland. ‘T'his rock is the resort of a set of irales, who 


make use.of vessels conatructes| of 
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ko in quest of merchant vessels, which they destroy by. perforalng 
from below water. . i 


secrated to Halvard. They we 
Haagen (who governed that country) when om 


leather, and during their voyages 
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n cruise to the coast of Greenland." Farther, he says, in chap, xt, 
“Tn the preceding chapter we have spoken about the high rock 
Huitsark, situated between Iceland and Greenland; sull i may 


not be superiiucus to mention some more particulars concerning 
it. About the year 1494, it was the ubode of two well-known 


a 


pirates, wamed Pining and Porthort, who, along with. their whole 
wang, were, by a severe edict of the northern monarchs, denounced 
as outlaws to the whole human race, on account of their horrible 
piracies; the tolerance of which was looked upon as an insult and 
disgrace to ol) kingdoms and independent nations, Iseuiny from 
this rock they committed. the mo#t mfamous inisdeeds ayainat all 


who navigated the seas far or wear 


to them.” 


in Purchas, also, we find it mentioned, im vol, i. page 520, 
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the contrary, that if would be of the greatest importance to the history ef the north, 
if a person, well fimnistest with the previutd necessary acquitemants, world spend 
the lest pears of his fife in minutely nvestivatine the library of the Vatean. 


® We shall in vain swareh for thie name 


in all the existing maps, it isnot even to 


he found in the ome annexed tis the translation of (laws Magnaus's work pralelisteed in 
1547 ; it nowhere io be found bist i thechart of the Zeni | Nicold Zeno, by unng 
the same Votrabor, how mare it saa Siig that be really did avail himself of all the 


exiting sources of infurmetion.  *! nome is put to be foond in the annals of 
Tex and appears to be one of the innumerable fictions of Qlaus Gotheus. 
%, * 
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that * Puntus and Pothorse have inhabited Island certayne yeere, 
and sometimes have gone to sea, ond have hod their trade in 
Groneland,"” &e, "This piece of information is said to have been 
found, together with Ivar Beres’ Chorogmply, in the Fernie 
Islands, written in an old account book. How little the Ferde 
Islands were known, éven at that time, 1625, may be concluded 
from Porchas adding “that they are situated between Scotland 
anid Iceland.” 

As Fvidtfeldt mentions, that in the year 1495 King Johannes 
wok Pinninck and Pyckhorst into his pay, for the purpose of 
punishing one set of pirates by means of nother, it is not ju- 
probable that during the fifteenth century Greenland may have 
served as an asylum tothe numerous freebooters then infesting the 
northern seas, and, in this way, may have been better known to 
them than to the geographers of those days. How far the Zeni 
may have belonged to these marauders is, of course, inere matter 
of conjecture,—the more so, as their relation does not inform us of 
the manner in which Antonio returned to Venice. If he returned 
by sea, and in company with the remnants of the two Venetian 
crews, it is not likely that their exploits would have remained a 
secret in Venice for one hundred and seventy years, excepting 
indeed that the parties concerned had all of them their cond neasuns 
fur keeping silence, It is, on the whole, remarkable enough that 
though the letters written. by the Zeni were addressed to the 
common native metropolis, they have nevertheless in none of them 
deigned to notice by nume any of their associates, 

These-retlections have led me to the firm conviction that the 
voyages of the Zeni, at least in all the main points, are mere fibri- 
cations, I feel perfectly convinced that there must exist still more 
complete proofs leading to the same conviction, but the literary 
resources of this: place (Copenhagen), as well ay iny awn intimacy 
with this branch of literature, are too limited to enable me to briny 
more to light. L have been induced to publish my views from 
this consideration, that while much industry and ingenuity have 
been exerted in the attempt to prove the genuineness of the voy=- 
ages, Only the most superticial efforts have been made to combat 
an opinion which, it appears to me, is erroneous, 
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VIII_—Memoir on the Island of Socotra, Comm cated by 
Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, East India Company's Marine Service, 
Read the 27th April and 11th May. P, 


Ow the 4th January, 1834, we left the coast of Arabia, and 
early on the moruing of the 10th (after having been be 
and drifted about by violent currents for several days) we made 
the island of Socotra, The day was clear and bright, and the 
whole Jength of the island was exposed to our view, presenting, to 
the eastward, a chain of hills of nearly equal height and appear- 
ance; to the westward, though more detached, an outline not more 
remarkable ; in the centre, a lofty chain of mountains with their 
summits yet enveloped in the morning mists. Under the influence 
of a freshening breeze we rapidly approached the island, and ata 
distance of about four miles bore away in a direction parallel 
to its shores. The hills near the beach, and those of which we 
caught but a transient glance through some opening of the valleys 
in the interior, were clothed with bushes and trees to their very 
summits; and their folinge of a lively green had to as, Jong ac- 
costomees tthe parched and arid se oe aad Arabian coat. f 
cheerful and picturesque appearance, We 
the discovery af some whitened buildings pointed out par. bs 
of the town, for which we immediately directed our course ; and 
in a short time we were lying safely at anchor abreast of the houses. 
The approach to, and prospect from, the anchorage in the bay of 
Tamarida was singularly beautiful and romantic, and was in 
every way calculated to give a favourable impression of the general 
fertility of the island. Stretching along the inner extremity of the 
bay, in a line parallel to, and at a short distance from, the white 
belt of sand which forms the margin of the sea, a dark line of date 
trees shows itself detached into three separate groves. Within the 
western of these, intermingled with the trees, a few of the houses 
Rieaised walls and cottage-like structure 


may be perceived, their ! 
iving them a neat and rural appearance, To the le(ta hill (called 
by the Arab pilots Djebel Rummel, or the hill of sand), forming 


the southern and eastern extremity of the bay, 1s on its 
of light- 


sea-front, from the base to the summit, by a solid s 
f the northerly monsoon. 


coloured sand driven up by the force o . 
To the night, steep broken cliffs rise up perpendicularly from the 
beach, while huge blocks dislodged from their faces lie half im- 
mersed at their base, so ns to receive the full force of the swell 
which rolls, chafes, and bursts with great fury against them, But 
it is to the granite peaks above that the attention ts principally 
directed. ‘These rise immediately over the town i startling 
abruptness, the steep, sharp, and pointed pexks, which form the 
upper part of the range, displaying g clear, well-defined and mag- 
VoL. ¥. K 
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nificent outline, and assuming a variety of fantastic forms; while 
in the woody glens that skirt the lower ridges, numerous streams 
are seen showing out from amidst the clustering foliage, or leaping 
over the darkened rocks in bright and sparkling cascades, A con- 
trast equally striking and beautiful is shown by the variety of 
colouring thus produced. “The lower ranges, from the luxuriance 
of the vegetation, aud the umbrageous foliage of the trees, have a 
sombre and shadowy aspect ; while the granite, divested to ap- 
arance of every particle of vegetation, exhibits on its grey sur- 
» When lighted fs Bree sun's rays, a variety of veins and 
patches streaked with brilliant red. 

Shortly after the vessel was moored I proceeded to the shore to 
make the necessary arrangements for a tour through the island. 
bho abreast the town | found a considerable surf, and we — 

led wp towards the centre date grove, where in a 
peo erent te sheltered by a projecting reef, we were enabled 
without much difficulty to effect a landing. Here we were de- 
lighted to find a stream about thirty yards in breadth, of which the 
waters, clear, though shallow, discharge themselves over a sandy 
and pebbly bed, with much rapidity, into the sea. Numerous 

Ims, enclosures of grain, and plantations of tobacco, with a 
high luxuriant grass on which numerous flocks of sheep and some 
fine bulloeks were grazing, gave here also great promise of general 
fertility ; and we were well disposed to receive several natives who 
had watched the approach of the boat to the shore, and now 
waited to offer their congratulations on our arrival. Under an 
i ion that we were whalers who had touched at the island 
for refreshment, we were at first saluted in a curious and not 
very choice selection of phrases which the natives have gathered 
from this class of visiters; but when they discovered that several 
of the party spoke Arabic, they perceived their mistake, and be- 
came exceedingly anxious to know who and what we were. We 
did not, however, evidently to their great disappointment, stay to 
parley; but, accompanied by the greater number, made the best 
of our way towards the town, crossing in Our progress two other 
streams equal in width and size to the first; and ‘after passing 
through a few lanes with detached houses on cither side, (having 
im front small and neat gardens,) we halted near a building some- 
what larger than the rest, which our guides pointed out as the ha- 
bitation of the individual we sought. During our late — 
the Arabian coast, we had frequent occasion to remark the little 
state which surrounds the several Arab chieftains on whom the 

of the country have bestowed the maguificent title of Sultan 
or king; but notwithstanding our expericnce, we were scarcely 
prepared, in the present instance, for either the mode of our recep~ 
tion or the appearance and condition of the individual who received 
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us. Ajter waiting for some time at a low gate, we were admitted 
into a small coust-yard, and were thence conducted into a dark, 
dirty, and confined room, about eightecu fect long and ten broad, 
without carpets, mats, or furniture of any description, Here we 
were joined in 1 few minutes by a little, bustling, active, old man, 
who, under ™ = of ap . apenas lumself as the per- 
sou we sought ; to whom, accordingly, alter some preliminary 
observations, I delivered the letter with which 1 was tornishelc by 
the Sultan of Kisseen, the acknowledged sovereign of the island, 
and which directed every assistance to be given us in the prosecu- 
tion of our inquiries, The old man read this without any com- 
ment, and then coolly handed it to his neighbour, who followed 
his example, and so on until all those who were in the room had 
become acquainted with its contents. It isa feeling very general 
throughout the East, and is one which, in the course of our surveys, 
has given us no small trouble, that the English undertake their 
costly and extensive surveys, merely that they may obtain posses- 
sion of the country in which they are conducted with greater faci- 
lity ; and in this instance the injunction contained in the saltan’s 
letter (to conduct us to any part of the island to which we 
the general sued by thes in such matters, that 
they set it down as a forgery of our own: though of this, as they 
conversed in the Socotran , L at the time kuew nothing. 
‘After some conversation, | found that camels only were in 
general use as beasts of burden on the island ; and my interpreter, 
after much wrangling, concluded a bargain for six.* | considered 
everythi rece tor pl x, Siesibe tase 
's ly on 
Allah olabty with which pap 


: the compact on 
side wns to be observed, pronounced the word * tum," which on 
the Arabian const always terminates a dispute of this nature. Ac- 
cordingly, after receiving an invitation to pass the period of my 
ay i Tamatide, in Abdallah’s house, | went on board gs 90g 
baggage ; and, before definitively landing, shall now, » 
give = very brief account of what has hitherto been known of the 
as well as the precise nature of the objects we had in 
view In at present visiting it. 
. The Sates ae Lacrtes, or Socotora, seems 
cen known atan early period to the ancient phers. emy 
notices it under the appellation of Dioscoridis taaie, and Arrian 
says that the inhabitants of it were subject to the kings of the 
incense country ; but from this period it appears to have attracted 
little attention, and may almost be considered as lost to geography 


© When Sir Thomas Roe visited it be found horses. 
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until the visitof Marco Polo in the thirteenth century, who docs not, 
however, make avy particular mention of its inhabitants and re- 
sources. Vasco de Gama, in his memorable voyage from Lisbon 
to Calicut, in 1497, passed without seeing it; seven years after- 
wards it was amade known to European navigators by lernandez 
Perara; ond Albuquerque at a somewhat later period took pos- 
session of it. At the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
when the increasing spirit of commerce and enterprise led several 
of our squadrons to enter the ports in the Red Sen, it was fre- 
tly visited for shelter or refreshment; and in 1800, when the 
rench army was in Egypt, Commodore Blanket was authorised 
to take possession of it, but does not appear to have found this 
een or advisable under the circumstances in which he was 
aced, 

Notwithstanding these several visits, however, our accounts of 
the inhabitants, and of the appearance and produce of the island, 
have been always hitherto vagueand contradictory. Dy one traveller, 
a Captain Downton, a notice of whose voyage is in my : 
sion, it is stated, * That its chief produce is aloes, though the 
annual amount does not exceed a ton; that cattle may be bought, 
but are exceedingly small ; that, according to the dry, rocky bar- 
rentiess of the island, wood is at twelvepence a man's burthen, annel 
every other particular is very dear; "—concluding, “ that of stones, 
arid and bare, the whole island is composed,” By another, on the 
contrary, it is described as a populous, fruitful island, of which 
“ the mbabitants: trade to Goa with the of the island, 
dates, and coral.” Yet, inconsistent os these statements ap- 
pear, both travellers may have deseribed with fidelity what, 
at the period of their visit, was presented before them. —In- 
dependent of the evidence which exists as to the former 
productiveness of the island, when contrasted with its present 
state, we must consider that those parts of it which are exposed 
to the view of passing travellers, ore mostly limestone cliffs, 
of which some portions are indeed covered with a scanty sprink- 
ling of soil, but generally of au inferior quality, and so hard, 
that the grass which it nourishes dries ap almost as soon as the 
rain ceases which may have caused it to spring forth. The ap- 
pearance of ‘Tamarida, on our first arrival, os just described, was 
the consequence of some recent showers of rain; but when I 
visited the same scene a month afterwards, all was parched and 
barren, nor did it during our long stay in the S,W. monsoou at all 
improve in its appearance. 

ore than one vessel has at different periods been despatched 
to examine the nature of the harbours and anchorages of thus 
island; but, owing to some cause which | cannot explain, our 
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information on these points has not hitherto been superior to that 
regarding the interior ; and our ignorance on both subjects seems 
the more remarkable, when we consider the position of Socotra, 
directly in. the route of the trade from India by the way of the 
Red Sea (the entrance to which it may be said to command) on 
the one hand, and close to the track of our ships by the way of 
the Cape on the other,—a position, the advantages of which, under 
an enterprising ulation and enlightened government, could 
scarcely have failed at some period to have brought it into great 
commercial notice and prosperity. For besides this, the trade 
which is at present centred st Mocha, where ships, from the 
strength of the southerly winds, are frequently detained four 
and tive months, might be most pene: ape removed here ; 
where, though the 5.W. monsoon might prevent boats from 
bringing their cargoes at that time over, it could never prevent 
ships from touching and taking away merchandise brought by 
them during the fine season. 

It may be observed, also, that these advantages were not over- 
looked by the Portuguese; and the forts which remain in the 
vicinity of Tamarida still attest the importance which they attached 
lo its possession, — 

At the commencement of the present year, various causes com- 
bined to render the establishment of a steam-communication be- 
tween India and Europe an object of general interest and discus- 
sion; and the attention of government became thus particularly 
directed towards Socotra, along the shores of which it was antici- 
ted that some well-sheltered harbours might be discovered, 
which would serve at all seasons as a coaldepét. In order to de- 
termine this point our ship (the Palinurus) was directed to proceed 
to the island and commence a survey of its exterior; and while 
the attention of Captain Haynes in sha ship was directed to this 
object, it was determined that I should proceed towards the interior, 
in order that I might, from personal observation, report on the 
various other subjects on which government were desirous of pos- 
sessing information. All this bad been planned prior to our arrival 
at the island, so that, having everything in readiness, [returned with 
my baggage the same evening to the shore. In order to facilitate 
our progress over the mountains, which were described to me m 
stecp and of difficult ascent, | studiously avouded bringing with me 
more than I absolutely required, viz. a few c of linen, some 
provisions (in case we should find any searcity on the island), mi 
vastruments for celestial and other observations, a sinall bed whie 
nimwered also as a saddle (a mode which, by the way, | recommend 
to all travellers who have occasion to journey on camels), and a 
amall tent whiely was constructed on board, and considered nvlis= 
pensably necessary in order to sheker us at night from the dew, to 
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which we had reason to believe that exposing ourselves would be 
found the more injurious, from the quantity of vegetation which 
we had been assured at Kisseen grew in every part of the island. 
As yet, too, [ knew nothing of the character of the people among 
whom I was about to pass a considerable time; and I was 
anxious to display nothing that might excite their cupidity: for, 
asa general remark in all uncivilized countries, it may be ob- 
served, that the greater number of accidents which have befallen 
travellers have aren from the temptation which has been held 
out to plunderers by the appearauce of much baggage. 

_ At Abdallah's house, in the course of the evenmg, I received the 
Visits of the principal inhabitants of the town, who were evidently 

esirous of ascertaining the views of the English with respect to 
the island. ‘That we should be desirous of obtaining a knowledge 
of its harbours preparatory to. the establishment of steam-naviga- 


tion, appeared to them in no way aurprising—we had, they had 
heard, been permitted to do so in Mahommed Ali's renee but 
they could not comprehend how, without some sinister motive, we 


should voluntarily undergo all the necessary trouble and expense 
consequent on an examination of the interior; and they neither 
beheved my statements that the Europeans were often induced to 
do such things for the mere furtherance of science, nor was my 
intimation that our present journey had for its object the seeking 
for coal better received. ey naturally asked if either that or 
gold was found (lor since they heard that we were anxious to 
cluded that we were looking for the precious metals), or if, indeed, 
any other natural production of value were discovered, it would 
not form an inducement for us to come and take their island, 
And L soon perceived that, unless [ could remove this impression, 
there would be little chance of accomplishing the principal objects 
of my projected tour, for routes that were at first deseribed to 
meas perfectly practicable, came to be spoken of as destitute 
of water or wholly impassable; and, notwithstanding their promise 
of the morning, it was intimated to me before they took their leave 
that I should not be permitted to proceed in any other direction 
than by way of the sen-side to Colesseah. It was even with 
difficulty that T obtained a promise of a guide to accompany me 
in the morning on my visit to the various objects of interest at and 
about Tamarida. | 
_ Fanwary 11th.—The following day, accordingly, as I had an- 
beipated, no camels were forthcoming ; and the next three days 
were consumed in negociating with the Arabs for them, every 
subterfuge being tried to induce me to forego my demands. But 
as I was in no hurry, I cared little for all this, {and Jeft the ship's 
a | 
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interpreter to get over the difficulties in the best way he could, 
while | passed the time in examining the town and its neighbour- 
hood, of which I shall now give some account. 

The nearest range of hills to Tamarida (including those which 
form. the lower ridges or skirts of the granite mountains) a 
proaches the sea in the shape of an arc; onthe chord of which, 
and nearly equidistant from the two points where the extremities 
reach the beach, is situated the town, It consists at present of 
about 150straggling houses, which are all unconnected with each 
other, and surrounded date trees; but of this number not @ 
third is now inhabited, the remainder bein in the same rumous 
and dilapidated state as they were left by the Wahabees in 1801. 
‘Though small, they are well constructed of limestone and coral ; 
fragments of the former being found im every part of the island, 
and the latter abounding near the sea-shore in the vicinity of Ta- 
marida. From its softness it is easily hewn into the required shape 
from the solid rock, and the natives prefer it thus to the detached 
pieces which are found along the beach. ‘The houses are usually 
two stories high, of a square form, and with o tower in-one corner, 
in which the staircase is usually built. Where the rains are so 
frequent and violent as in Socotra, it becomes necessary to con- 
ytruct habitations of sufficient strength to resist them; and ‘as 
coral, when exposed to the action of the atmosphere, readily 
decays under the influence of rain, it is found necessary lo cement 
them, over sides, roofs (which are flat and surrounded with a high 

arapet), and floors, with a very durable plaster upwards of an 
Tach im thickness. ‘This is also prepared from the coral, the pro- 
cess betes pies The canoes and catamarans bring it to the 
shore and break it in small pieces, which are piled over longths of 
firewood paacadigprge ese in the sand, A fire is then 
laced underneath, and as the lime is calcined it falls into the hole. 
here sand is mixed with it, it also answers #8 mortar. 
upper rooms are appropriated to the nse of the harem ; i the 
lower, seated on one of the benches, which are usually found on 
either side of the door, the Arabs receive yisiters and transact all 
their business. ‘The windows face the north-eastward, and ore 
P closed, like those in Arabia, by a profusion of ormaments 
in woodwork, through the interstices of which the air and light are 
admitted, ‘T'o each house a small is attached, in which a 
sufficiency of beans and melons for the use of the inhabitants is 
wn, Inclosures of tobacco are also common. _ 

The number of inhabitants at the period of our visit did not 
exceed a hundred, Several were absent at Zanzibar, but fifty 
added on that account would include the whole of those who at 
any period reside here. The Bedouins flock down here from the 
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hills on the arrival of a ship, and their presence may induce a 
castial visiter to estiniate their number higher than | have here 
done, but I am certain that my estimate is not deticwut. ‘There 
are but two shops in ‘Tamarida, ond the only articles exposed for 

eneral sale are dates, grain, tobacco, and cloths, Every indivi- 
Gul, therefore, on the arrival of a boat, supplies himself with 
whatever he requires, 

In commercial transactions among themselves money is rarely 
or ever used, and certain quantities of ghee are substituted. Dol- 
lars are demanded from strangers visiting. the port; and from my 
party rupees were taken, when they became, from actual trial, 
assured of their value; but there is no small coin of any description 
here or on the island. All the silver they obtain in exchange for 
articles supplicd by them is made into enr-rings for their women. 
Amber and ambergris were both farinerly emploved as money ; 
but the tee, for some ‘reason with which | am unacquainted, 
is now discontinued, Both of these substances are occasionally 
found on the western shores, but 1 do not think any very consider- 
able quantity is obtained. 

Concerning the character, pursuits, &c., of the inhabitants, I 
shall offer all the necessary information when speaking of the 
island and its inhabitants in general. ‘Ube plain, enclosed by the 
Tange of mountains already apoken of (at the back of the si is 
four miles broad at the widest part, and five miles long. It is 
t streams (one flowing close past the houses}, 
which at no period are wholly dried up. ‘The water is remarkably 
pure and light. A line of date trees on either side of these ex- 
tends from the base of the hills to the seashore, where they 
Spread out into large groves. The ground through which they 
pass is composed of a few sloping hills and rounded hillocks, im- 
tersected by plains and small ravines, on which, where destitute of 
trees and bushes, the grass affords good pasturage for sheep and 
goats. A singular kind of grass (the penmisefum dichotomum) 
is found here and in other parts of the island, The stem is about 
twenty inches im length, and around the upper part a number of 
radi branch forth, at the extremity of each of which is a sharp- 

ited spire or prickle, also barbed. Whenever we dismounted 
from our camels to walk, we found these a great pest and annoy- 
ance, for they adhered in great numbers to our clothes, and fres 
quently penetrated the flesh. Considerable care was also necessary 
in extracting them, for if they were broken. and the barbed parts 
left in. the wound, a painful swelling arose, and they were not re- 
moved tntil suppuration took place and they became by that 
menns ejected. ey also adhered with much tenacity to our 
clothes, from which, when once lodged, it was very difficult to re- 
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move them The soil in some of these plains and valleys is of a 
reddish-colowred earth, and appears, especially in the vicinity of 
the date groves, tieh and fertile, In others it is of a lighter colour, 
i filled with amall stones, and looks of a poorer quality. With the 
exeeption of the palm trees, few melons, some tobaceo, and a 
few enclosures of dukkun, no part of the plain is cultivated. As 
[ have already noticed, the vegetation near the streams is abundant 
and luxuriant; but it i the rank luxuriance of a tropical climate 
unaided by any traces of culture, though grait and vegetables 
might be cultivated here to any extent, os might also the greater 
number of inter-tropical fruits, Besides the water supplied by 
the strenms, there is abundance in every part of this plain, few of 
the wells being of a greater depth than eight feet, and the gene- 
rality of them not more than five. 

t traversed the whole of this ground in search of some remains 
of the Portnguese; but the only traces 1 was able to discover 
were two forts, one situated on the lower ridges of Djebel Rum- 
mel, and another on a small rounded hillock im the centre of the 
plain and nearly abreast of the anchorage, from which it shows 
very conspicuously, Both are now completely dismantled, and 
have nothing in their appearance to entitle them to further notice. 
In the vicimty of the farmee some groves are pointed out by the 
‘Arabs as containing the remains of the Faringees, and wear the 
stnall hamlet of Suk, the remains of a town may be seen, which, 
under the name of Hladeeboo, tradition says, was the principal 
one on the island. Beyond the floor and walls of the houses 
nothing now remains to point it out. Tam unable to ascertain at 
what period ‘Tamarida was erected, but from its name and the ap- 

of the houses, I am inclined to think it must have been 
posterior to the first arrival of the Portu ; and most probably 
it was erected by those who succeeded them in the government of 
the island, "The natives date’ its existence from 2 much earlier 
period, but little reliance can be placed on their testimony, 
"Amidst the groves near Suk it is said that considerable quan- 
tities of brass are yet occasionally dug up, with hilts of swords and 
broken fragments of armour. As soon, however, 5s they are found 
they are shipped off to Muscat or Zamiibar for sale,* and thus, a8 
acne were found during my stay, [ was unable to procure any. Tn 
my search for coins 1 was equally unsuccessfnl, Newr these ruins 
there are alo a number o' Musselman tombs, which ronstt of 
small square edifices, with cupolas constructed of earthen pots 
built over them. ‘The graves ‘are built op in the centre, and 








© tories of treasures hidden by the Portuguese are still family clong to hy the 
patives, bat f cou'd acver learnt that, with the excepto of the above fragments, any 
thing of importance was foul. = 
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cemented to the end of the wall opposite to the door; in one, 
the matives say that half the body of a celebrated warrior is de- 
posited, the other half heing lodged in another about two miles 
distant. ‘The Wahabees, however, from the abhorrence with which 
they regard the erection of edifices over the dead, broke and de- 
stroyed the greater number of these, as well as the other tombs 
which are erected in their vicinity, The latter are met with in eve 
part of the plain; but, as they are constructed of coral, whi 
speedily decays when exposed to a moist atmosphere, the inserip- 
tions were much effaced, and | could find none dated earlier back 
than 200 years. ‘To return to my Tamarida friends, 

January 13th.—Finding that I was determined to paren and 
fearing the resentment of the English (a feeling which I by no 
meats discouraged) if they still continued their opposition, | was 
this evening furnished with camels, and told that L might proceed 
on my journey in any direction which | pleased, My arrange- 
ments were soon made, and everything was quickly packed on the 
camels, ‘lhe mode in which they arrange the baggage differs here 
from that generally adopted in Eernt and Arabia. In place of 
permitung it to hang low on either side as is there customary, 
they here pile a succession of very thick hair mats over the hump, 
and along the back, which they bind up by cords passed along 
outside them into a level ridge somewhat higher than the hump. 

ng baskets containing the baggage are then placed at the same 
height on either side of this, and on the top of all were extended 


our beds; on which, at an elevation of | w feet from the 
ieee ababe egrets ourselves, and set forth on our journey, As 
was merely desirous this evening to get clear of the crowd which 


followed us, I encamped, as soon as they left, in a small shallow 
valley near a reservoir and some wells, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the town. My party consisted of Mr. Crattenden, 
midshipman; Hamed, our guide; Suleiman, a sort of assistant to 
him; two slaves to attend the camels, fotch firewood, Ke,; 
Nubian boy, who attended on Mr. C, and myself; with an Indian 
as conk,—in all, eight persons, My instructions directed me to 
proceed by any route [ might deem the most interesting to Colos- 
seah, where 1 was again to meet the Palinurus, and receive any 
further directions which it might be considered advisable or expe 
dient to furnish me with, But as the ship had to survey the inter- 
mediate coast lying between the two ports, and consequently would 
not, tt was anticipated, reach the latter harbour before sixteen or 
eighteen days, I determined, if practicable, to proceed at ance into 
the interior, and, if any road existed, to cross the mountains which 
were described to me as girting the southern shore, so as to be 
able, while collecting as much information on my route as practi- 
cable, to obtain also a cursory-knowledge of the nature of the 
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coast, and the position of the islands which he contiguous to it. 
With this view, then, when we bad pitched the tent, and were 
comfortably seated after dinner round a b ing fire, i began to 
sound our guide respecting the instruction be received from 
the chief in ‘T'amarida relative to our journey; and was not much 

ised (after the violation of their most solenm promises in the 
first instance) to find that he was instructed to take me by no other 
route than that to which I had before #0 strongly objected, by 
way of the sea-shore to Colosseah. To remonstrate, however, 
would have been fully as uscless as to have returned to Tamarida, 
and 1 therefore resolved to remain silent and to proceed. by slow 
stages for the next two or three days, until I could communicate 
with the ship and inform Captain Haynes how affairs stood, I 
therefore turned the conversation on other pags 2h and we were 
soon deeply engaged in a dispute respecting the relative merits of 
the Musselman and Christian creeds, Hamed, our guide, was an 
intelligent fellow, and was very inquisitive about our religions ob- 
servances, as well as our mode of praying. ‘The people im Tama- 
rida had already noticed our want of morning and evening adora- 
tion ; eating pork had also been laid to our charge; so that against 
the outward semblance of a zealous profession of faith T found it 
somewhat difficult to defend my position, that the purity of the 
Christian doctrines, which a Musselman can never appreciate, 
was, when they were rigidly though silently observed, more than 

oivalent to them. 

January 14th —This morning we had struck our tent, and were 
journeying on before sunrise. After riding for about twenty 
minvies across a plain thickly covered with bushes, we dismounted 
from our camels for the purpose we eset over a rugged and 

ep path which | ace of a range of hills that 


from the shore, Within andi above this a second and 
higher range rears itself, the steep and shattered sides of 
which the action of the elements continues to detach huge masses, 
some of which appear just arrested in the act of rushing down the 

and waiting in all probability but the next season to do so, 
while maar or impetus of others having overcome everyobstacle, 
they are now lying in scattered fragments in the sea: some of these 
are gee pai 50 ca Se » that they aia be termed 
hills, and one, forming a bold promontory ‘cling out into the 
sea, was upwards of 150 feet square, A Sune change on 
this account must be constantly going on im the structure and op- 
pearance of this part of the island, while the fury with which the 
surges lash the shore at this season aids the work of decomposition ; 
and their re-aetion by carrying off the particles thus abraded from 
the cliffs (as may be observed) ina muddy stream, adds to the belt 
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of soundings which extends from off the shore. In all probability, 
this, as well as the Zehama (coast plain), which bears in its appear- 
atiee strong evidence of having been formerly covered by the sea, 
owes its ongin, and progressive increase, to the causes which are 
this stllin fall operation. ‘The morning air was keen and cold, and 
the hills on the left effectually sheltered us from the sun; but the 
atmosphere in several places received a delightful fragrance from 
the numerous aromatic flowers which grew around in rich abun- 
dance. “The road was, however, so bad, that it became a matter 
of surprise how the camels could pass along it; and in come places 
it was so narrow ond steep, the rock (m compact siliceous lime- 
stone) of which it was composed having been also worn smooth 
by the constant passing of foot-passengers over it, that it was hot 
without difficulty, and in one instance some little danger, that we 
were able to get our camels over it. From the formation of the 
feet of these animals, they are but ill adapted to roads of this de- 
scription, though they proceed over those which are more rugged 
with as much, if not greater, facility than most other bensts of burden, 
We next arrived ata pass where the rocks were smooth and rounded, 
and Jay piled one above another in some confusion: over these 
we scrambled, not without the assistance of our hands, to the top, 
where we seated ourselves to watch the passage of our camels, 
Three crossed safely enough, but the fourth slipped at the worst 
part of the pass, and slid down to some distance, until his progress 
to destruction was stopped by his inserting the jomt of his hinder legs 
into a hollow, whence he contrived cautiously to regain his footing : 
‘a few yards farther, and he would have rolled over the precipice, 
and been dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 1 could not but 
remark, thot in such a sittation, when the movements of any other 
animal would by fright have probably hastened its own destruction, 
those of this camel indicated the most perfect self-possession, But’ 
a few yards from this spot | observed the skeletons of two camels 
which appeared to have shared the fate that our own, im this in- 
stance, so narrowly escaped. Here and in several other parts of the 
road, which are very narrow, the mountains rise up like a wall on 
the one hand, while there is nothing to prevent the passengers 
from falling over the precipice on the other; a meeting of two 
camels on such a spot at night could searcely fail to be fatal to 
one, or both. ‘The state of this path exposes a curious trait in the 
¢haracter of the mhabitants: they have built up with much labour 
stich parts of it as may have required slight additions and repairs, 
while those which are worse, and which but a litte larger share of 
perseverance would have removed altogether, they have left in their 
original state, wholly untouched, ‘The scenery, however, even where 
the road is worst, more than compensates for any feelings of inse- 
cunty, Tt blew fresh this morning, and a heavy rolling sea tumbled 
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with much violence on the rocks below us; the roar of the waters, 
though we were at times elevated about two hundred feet, was 
almost deafening ; the white spray flew to the height of thirty or 
forty feet; ond the surges where the sea encountered the smooth 
suriace of the rock mounted nearly as high; at other places, from 
its soft and calcareous nature, the incessant action of the waves had 
sapped many decp subterranean caves and passages, so that when 
these became filled with some huge wave which burst just without 
the entrance, the water jetted forth with much violence from the 
orifices in the upper part. I never witnessed a more magnificent 
sight than a walk of two hours thus afforded me: at the expira- 
tion of that time we arrived at the upper part of a pass, at the 
foot of which the maritime plain again commences. From hence 
we saw the village of Cadhoop, which is situated on a low piece 
of land, and is nearly insulated, bemg partly encompassed, on 
one side by the sen, and on the other by a deep lagoon: here 
we halted and took our breakfast, I found a sufficiency of amuse- 
ment in sketching and describing the trees, collecting plants, &e., 
until the approach of sunset, when we descended the hill about 
half way; and inscribed on the soft and yielding bark of a Camhane 
tree, saw some Arabic inscriptions dated ns far back as 1640. 
At the foot of this pass we found several date groves, with some 
wells and a stream of fresh water; and in a few minotes afterwards 
we were joined by some Arabs who had seen us descend the pass: 
with whom we proceeded to the village, where we were shown into 
a court-yard attached to one of the Arab houses, and there pitched 
our tent, Few of the Arabs had seen or beard of a Christian 
before, and our appearance and customs, the various articles of 
our baggage, and, above all, our astronomical instruments, excited 
these erender and astonishment, We sut up conversing, i 
coffee, &e., with them until far after snidluighat 7 
January 15th—I rose early this morning, and after strolling over 
the village and by the sea-side, | walked out into the surrounding 
country, but such a crowd soon collected, that | found no pleasure 
in pursuing it, and therefore returned to the tent. The village 
of Cadhoop, or Kathoop, contains thirty houses, and about double 
that number of huts; the former are smaller than those of "Tama- 
rida, and of more rude construction; the latter are miserable hovels, 
and neither shelter their owners from the wind, the keenness of 
which at this season is much complained of, nor from the rain. 
‘The principal by inne of the inhabitants is either in fishing or 
in tending their flocks: one member of the family, usually a female, 
suffices for the latter; and as the boisterous nature of the weather 
prevents the boats from pulting to sea during the greater part of 
tle year, it follows that a very comierable portion of the men's 
time is passed in idleness. ‘Lhe tish in this part of the coast are 
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numerous, but are not distinguished by any peculiar or superior 
uality. A moderate-sized buggalow was lying at anchor in 
offing, in which some of the villagers trade to Zanzibar and 
Museat. Some traders, who collect ghee from the interior, ulso 
reside here, as do several of the husbandmen who tend the neigh- 
bouring date groves, Abdallah, in his visit last year, levied a tax 
of two dollars each from several household proprietors, but many 
were exempt on the plea of ther alleged incompetency to pay. 
On my returo to the tent, I found we had committed a great error 
in not pitching outside, for, independent of the noxious exhalations 
which arose from the neighbouring lagoon, and the exceeding 
closeness and heat of the enclosure, the patives continued to flock 
in during our stay, and though perfectly civil in ther demeanour, 
yet their constant importunities and queries respecting every article 
in our possession left us even, during our meals, without a moment 
to otlrselves, In the evening | therefore moved out to the base of 
the hills at the distance of about half a mile from the village, 
where we found the ground more elevated and dry; and the moun- 
tain air, os it came keen and fresh down the valleys, was an agree- 
able change from the close, insalubrious atmosphere we had left ; 
we felt the change to be the more sudden and grateful from 
the absence of our numerous friends, whose curiosity did not so 
far overcome their natural indolence as to induce them to follow 
us. Several herds of cows, and numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, were feeding on the lusuriant herbage and the numerous 
at formerly occupied the spot where we had 


encamped, but nothing more than the ruins of the houses could 
now be traced. ‘These were not larger in their dimensions than 
those of Cadhoop, and otherwise only deserving of remark from 
a legend which has been preserved, ascribing their erection to the 
Portuguese. A ruin on the side of the hill, somewhat larger than 
the others, was pointed out to me as having served to that peaple 
the double purpose of a church and fort. As my guide, since 
our arrival at Cadhoop, had continued firmly o to any devi- 
ation from the sea-coast rond to Colessenh, neither threats nor 
promises moved him, and as his influence with the people in this 
village was too great for me to shake him off and procure another, 
I was (as it would have been impossible for me to proceed without 
ene) obliged to wait the return of a letter which I contrived to 
convey privately to Captam Haynes: | therefore passed several days 
in this delightful spot, wandering over the neighbouring hilla, 
hashing the scenery, collecting plants, &c. On these conan: 
) prevent my appearance from alarming the mountameers, [ too 
ilar scinte soxsa A som than an Arab lad as a guide, and the only 
weapons | carried were a pair_of pocket pi which were stu- 
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diously concealed even from him; but notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, | found them either so timid or so utterly surprised at 
the sight of an European, that they invariably fled whenever they 
saw us approach. In this district, beyond the first range of hills 
from the sea, there is a sameness im the structure and appearance 
of the country which leaves but litte room for remark; the 
mountains are compact limestone, differing in no respect from 
those which I shall have occasion hereafter to notice more fully, 
In the valleys which intersect them, and which are beds of torrents 
in the S.W. monsoon, rounded fragments of porphyry, granite, 
and sienite, which have been washed from the central chasm, are 
deposited. 
January 16th.—I found that our guide this morning had received 
a letter from Tamarida, and one from Captam Haynes was also 
brought to me. In this 1 was informed that on the receipt of mine 
it was plainly stated by him to the Arabs at Tamarida, that when 
they voluntarily engaged their camels for a definite period, with a 
specified agreement that | was to proceed on them to any part of 
island which | pleased, and with that belief, and im earnest of 
the due fulfilment of my part of the bargain, they had received 
payment in advancey—they forfeited, by violation of that 
posed to view their former dislike to my proceeding on the island ; 
und that he should, if any further opposition was offered, take 
active measures to compel them to perform their part of the com- 
pact. The result of this conference was an order from Abdallah 
to our guide, instructing him to comply im every respect with my 
wishes. My friend Hamed, therefore, made his appearance at 
once, and with the most unblushing effrontery retracted all be had 
said before, acknowledged that the roads were that there 
was an abundance of water, and that 1 should find no difficulty m 
proceeding in any direction I wished; in the evening, therefore, 
not without some regret, we left our encampment and proceeded 
with our camels along the base of the seaward range of bills, “The 
height of this range averages from 500 to 700 feet: for two-thirds 
of which they ascend with a gentle slope, and are covered witli 
vegetation and trees; the remainder is mostly bare, and exposes 
the grey weather-beaten appearance of the limestone worn mito 
numerous caves and hollows. I ascended a hill for the purpose of 
examining one, but in the first which | came to there were several 
women and children, who raised such o oe 7 and were 
withal so alarmed at my appearance, that | was too happy to cscape 
the scene and make the best of my way down the hill again, The 
whole of this range was table-topped, and as we advanced to the 
westward it gradually retired more towurds the interior, while 
the plain between us and the sea increased its width. The 
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soil of the plain is of an argillaceous nature and reddish colour, 
mixed in some places with rounded pebbles of augite and silex, 
Qur path lay through « brushwood of Metayne-trees, which grow 
in some places with a regularity that gives them the appearauce of 
being planted rather by the band of man than by the caprice of 
nature: from their height they offer a considerable obstruction to 
the progress of the camel, as their branches just reach the baggage, 
and would, were not this strongly and securely packed, soon destroy 
or remove it; our bedding, which was packed outside, suffered 
alter we hod been on the island miserably in these encounters— 
mine became literally torn to shreds. : 
Near the beach these bushes disappear, and the plain rises 
With gntle undulations into rounded hillocks, which are covered 
with grass uf a fine quality; on this several herds of cows and some 
fine sheep were feeding. Towards the approach of sunset we 
halted on a small ridge extending from a luil which stood out on 
the plain detached from the other mountains, Directly we had 
pitched our tent, Mr. Cruttenden descended with our guide to a 
valley below, where we could discern a party of natives driving 
before them a flock of sheep. The menos usual fled ; but some 
old women made a bold stand, and bitterly reproached Hamed 
when he drew near for bringing the Varingees over the island. 
The promise of some grain, the gift of a handkerchief, and the 
ae though gratuitous, asurmnce of our guide that though 
‘aringees we were Musselinen, who were on our way to Coles- 
scah to join our ship, somewhat pacified them; aud after a 
further conversation of some minu uber ernense an abundant 
supply of milk, with the promise of a sheep should we i 
one, I eagerly embraced the opportunity thus afforded me of 
opening a communication with them, and in addition to. what 
was promised | added some tifling presents of cloths, needies, 
sie.: these | was happy to perceive had the good effect of creating 
as much confidence as | could wish or ot present desire, for in the 
evening two young lads were despatched by the party to make 
whatever observations and inquiries they could: they were fine, in- 
telligent youths, each about sixteen. In answer to several questions 
which | put to them, they informed me, through our guide, that 
their friends usually resided on the mountains, but that they had 
descended with their flocks to enjoy the more abundant pasturage 
produced by the late rains in the places below, and were now on 
their return to their native wilds, As 1 expected to be there too 
alno very distant period, this encounter was the more fortunate 
that it would prepare them for our visit; I therefore deseribes my- 
self and companion as proceeding, by direction of the English 
sultan, in search of coal; that we should pay (a great thing in an 
eastern country) for whatever we received ; that we were, moreover, 
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provided with presents for those who might either behave well to 
us or assist Us-in our pursuits; and, above all, I endeavoured to 
impress on their minds that the natives had not the most remote 
reason to be apprehensive of ux, The lads and old man were now 
shown the various articles in our tent, to the use or appearance of 
which they were as utter strangers as the veriest savage in 
wilds of New Zealand. Their astonishment was, of course, great; 
a dark lantern and watch especially attracted their surprise’ and 
admiration; a thermometer and the various astronomical instru 
ments excited an equal degree of awe and astonishment, and they 
could not be prevailed on to touch either one or the other. Th 
remained chatting with us to a very late hour, and then left in high 
glee on being presented with some other tritles, 

It was well we took the precaution of securing our tent before 
we went to sleep, for the wind blew through the gap in the hills 
with so much violence, that if we had neglected to fave done #0 
we should during the night have stood a fair chance of bemg blown 
over the hill. 

January 17/h.—On the following morning, after breakfast, 1 
visited the Bedouins below; they now testified no alarm at our 
apeestnceeae seated on skins under the shade of a nebek-tree 
(lotus nebea), they quietly awaited our approach; the snlutation 
of peace, “aalszam alicum,” was exchanged ; and we were soon 
seated in unreserved communication with them. As our guide did 
not ow this occasion accompany me, T was enabled through one of 
their party who spoke Arabic to obtain a knowledge of some of the 
roads, which afterwards proved of much service to me, "The com- 
munication between the Arabs and the Bedouins cannot be very 
general, for not one in twenty of the latter know ing of the 
Arabic language; and the proportion of the former » understand 
the Socotran is scarcely greater. I found this party busily employed ; 
some of their number were making knives out of part of a hoop 
which they had procured from some whaler ; the anvil was a small 
piece of iron fixed on a block of wood; the furnace was fed with 
charcoal; atid the combustion was maintained at the requisite m= 
tensity by means of a rude pair of bellows, which was constructed 
of the shies of sheep, a tube about six inches in length being 
attached to the lower. part which answered as a nozzle, while at the 
upper part a small piece of wood served the purpose of o handle, 
with which a man worked them alternately in # vertical direction, 
The hoop being cut to the required length, was merely rounded at 
the extremity, and beaten somewhat thinner on either eige; the 
lower end was fitted into a haft-of the metayne wool, and the 
operation was then judged to be concluded : deep indentures from 
the blows of the hammer were visible in those which were handed 
to me as being finished, but these ther told me were left to be 
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removed by constant use. Others were also busily employed 
tanning skins, to serve for catrying water or milk; for which pur- 
pose they use the bark of a tree called taleo. ‘The skin 1s first 
soaked in it, and afterwards the bark is rubbed in its dry state over 
it. One of the old ladies who had supplied us with milk the night 
before, and two of ber daughters, had taken up their abode ina 
natural bower formed by the umbrageous folinge of an eshaib-tree, 
at but a short distance from the group with whom we were seated ; 
and the feeling of curiosity, so strongly implanted in the female 
bosom, predominates, it would appear, fully as much in Socotra as 
in other parts of the world, for they soon became very solicitons and 
clamorous to be permitted to join the party, and when denied by 
the men, contrived to approach with coffee, and under various 
other pretences, until they had fully satisfied themselves as to our 
appearance. Latterly, also, following the example of the natives, | 
entered into conversation with them; and they gave me no reason 
during the remainder of our stay to complain of either shyness or 
timidity, From this halting-place I made an excursion to examine 
some inscriptions which were described to me as having been ex- 
eciled at a very remote period. No water was, however, to be 
procured here, and it therefore became necessary first to. retrace 
our steps to Cadhoop, After filling our skins at this village with 
that necessary, about noon J started on my journey; there was but 
little wind, aud in the vaileys and hollows where that little did not 
reuch, the heat was most overpowering. ‘Two miles from Cad- 
hoop 1 passed a shallow valley filled with date-trees, wiich is 
Tn the winter season a rapid stream passes through here, the lin 

of its bed being prevented from increasing, and thereby injuring 
the date groves on either side, by walls built along the banks, 
Numerous huts and a few store-houses are occupied by these who 
tend the trees; and excellent water, from wells about eight feet 
in depth, may be procured. Our route hence skirted along a 
deep bay called Gaobut Kommah. Whenever I left the road ft 
a short time to enjoy the cooler air on the beach, I saw several 
fragments of red coral, madrepores, and a great variety of shells, 
among which | peticed a broad belt of white coral extending for 
several yards into the sea; but neither that nor the shelly limestone 
with which it is often mixed occurs so frequently, or in the same 
form, as in the Red Sea, where the latter rises up into hills which 
extend in some places for several miles along its shores : 
here T never met it in a larger quantity than an oceasional frag- 
ment washed up by the surf, nor does the coral, excepting im one 
instance, (at Kas Moree,) rise up in the reefs and banks whieh are 
there 40 numerous. After leaving Ras Moree, which is a low 
sandy spot, the metayne-trees disappear, the sandy spaces become 
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more ent, and are sometimes covered for a distance of several 
yards with a saline incrustation, 

Continuing our ride for a couple of hours more we arrived at 
some curious inscriptions, ‘They are cut in the horizontal face of 
a sheet of limestone rock, whielvis on a level with the plain. and 
ubout 300 paces in circumference. ‘Those parts, which by their 
smoothness are best adapted for the purpose, are covered with in- 
scriptions: and figures. ‘The resemblance of the characters to 
some which [ copied at Wedgee, on the coast of Arabia, and 
supposed to be Ethiopie, is so striking, that 1 om inclined to think 
that they owe their origin to the same people. Should this re- 
semblance, on further expmination, prove not imaginary, some 
very interesting inquiries will naturally suggest themselves. In- 
dependent of these inscriptions there are a vast number of rude 
representations of the feet of men, camels, sheep, oxen, Xe. : some 
aw stialf-aw those of on infant, while others are treble the natural 
sizes they are all placed in pairs, but with no general direction 5 
the feet of the animals are cut so ns to represent a soft ra 
yielding to the weight of their impression: they occur sometimes 
ma line, sometimes thickly crowded together; and amidst the 
latter are usually found the characters. The cross occurs very 
frequently, as well as a figure with @ snake's lead. [ prasse 
several hours in examining and sketching the most legible, but 
vast numbers have been obliterated, 1 was at first inclined to 
ascribe these inscriptions to the work of shepherds in their leisure 
hours; but they are so numerous, and from the nutare of the rock 
must have been executed with so much labour, that I cannot, om 
reflection, refer them to that origin. ‘The unity of design, exhi- 
bited in the constant recurrence of the same apparently wnintelli- 
gible’ symbol, would rather induce ws to suppose that a place of 
worship, or pilgrimage, must have formerly existed iw this vicinity. 
At present there are’ half-a-dozen small ruinows buildings to the 
S.E., and the remairs of a wall roming along to the N. near it; 
but nothing more to verify stich a supposition. 

dn the evening we again left our encampment, and proceeded 
by a road to the southward of that by which we had passed the 
day before. Our path now lay along the base of a range of hills 
which forme the exterior chain on this side of the island ; it is fre- 
quently broken by transverse valleys into detached masses, ond 
along the base palbigesctiat winter are formed sh hg strewriis. 
The sen-face of these hills is very precipitous, but they appear to 
slope away with a gradual descent towards the intertor. Their 
general outline and appearmee continues otherwise similar to those 
described already; their direction is here W.S.W,; and though 
tliey dip at various directions, yet from 20" to 25° with the horizen 
is the usual average. Numerous grees, shrubs, and wild flowers, 
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the latter at this season in fill bloom, give to the scene a picturesque 
appearance which it did not possess at a later period when | visited 
it; but as we advance the plain becomes again barren and sterile ; 
along the sea-shore the bushes disappear, and are exchanged for 
extensive sandy tracts; neither habitations nor sheep are visible, 
aml only a few wretched-looking goats occasionally crossed our 
path, Shortly after sunset we encamped under some nebek-trees * 
at the entrance of the valley by which we, the following day, were 
to pass into the interior, ‘There we were very fortunate in falling 
mn with # large party of Arabs who were pre paring a marriage feast; 
—two sheep cut into small pieces and boiled in an earthen pot, 
some rice, a few onions and some excellent dates, formed the 
menl to which we were invited and gladly sat down. We did 
hot endeavour to conceal our mirth at the appearance of the two 
gallant candidates for nuptial bliss; they were both verging on 
seventy, and their wrinkled and decrepit appearance corresponded 
with their age; they bore the numerous jokes of the party, how- 
ever, on the event with much equanimity *—the oldest of the 
brides was not, | was assured, more than seventeen, and the sum 
paid to the parents was ten dollars, It has been advanced as an 
argument for the wisdom of Mabomed's permission to the Mus- 
sulman to engage a plurality of wives, that females decay more 
rapidly in the east than males—that a girl is married at thirteen— 
is a mother and in her prime at fifteen—and is faded at twenty- 
five; while the vigour of the male, excepting (as is not unfrequent) 
In cases of excessive sensual indulgence, continues unimpaired, it 
is pretended, for the same period as in a more northern clims 
As spirituous liquors appear unknown on the island, our meal 
was quickly concluded, and after the necessary ablutions had 
been hastened over, we adjourned to another tree underneath 
which there was a small portion of greensward, ‘There, to my 
great surprise, 1 found the party bad assembled for the purpose of 
dancing. In Arabia it would be thought unbecoming for an Arab 
to play on any musical imstrument, and far more so for him to 
engage in dancing; on this account I expressed my surprise to an 
old man standing by me, at finding the present group thus em- 
ployed ; he, however, denied that any island Arabs were mixed 
With them, and assured me, if I thought proper to inquire, that I 
should find that all who were there were natives of the hills. I 
thought this was not strictly speaking true, yet the greater number 
were highlanders who, probably from living in a amilder climate, 
and a more invigorating atmosphere, are by no means averse to 
such amusements. In this instance they were unprovided with 
* ‘The practice which excludes fer in eRe = 
thins in igiy sdhered ts by thar suberpt Sosoting nal ae Cha uae inant erate 
brie gh we were assured they were pretty. 
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any musical instruments, and one of their number was compelled 
to chatiut 2 tute while the others occasionally joined in chorus, 
To this pude tune a number kept a sort of time by a succession of 
rude jumps or bounds, without any pretence to regularity of step ; 
while the others stood round in a circle, clapping to the tune at 
the same time with their bands, In this manner they amused 
themselves until midnight, when the bridegrooms took their leave 
and joined their fair partners who were staying with their parents 
among the hills, In return for the hearty welcome which we had 
received, it was of course impossible to remunerate them in any 
other way than by a small present, without giving them offence ; 
and I therefore felt much pleasure in an early part of the even- 
ing in being able to add to the mirth of the party, by supplying 
them with a little tobacco, of which they are passionately fond. 
We had several heavy showers during the night, but the tent 
effectually sheltered us; our slaves were alo offered a berth in- 
side, but they preferred remaining outside wrapped im their thick 
mats, which they use in the daytime for putting over their camels. 

We left early the next morning, still continuing our route along 
the base of the same hills; and after two hours’ ride over the same 
barren tract as before, we entered the opening and found it to be a 
broad valley, the bed of a torrent: the water could only have retired 
lately, for the heat of the sun had split the mud into clefts and 
crevices, The plain extends with a moderate and gradual slope 
to this point, and from its elevation we were enabled to observe, 
that it is stony in some places and sandy in others; a few scattered 
and dwarfish bushes oceur occasionally along the banks of the 
torrents by which it is intersected. Bounding this plain, and ex- 
tending from the sea in a direction nearly at right angles to that 
which we had hitherto skirted, another range takes its rise near 
the sea, where it forms a bluff, and runs at an elevation of 1100 
feet for several miles towards the interior, where it constitutes the 
western side of the valley along which we were now travelling. 
Numerous eshaib, nebek, and ulshare (wild grape) trees line the 
road on either side, and under the grateful shade afforded by one 
of the first we halted to breakfast. A female who passed a few 
minutes afterwards, sent us, unsolicited, a large bowl of milk, but 
she would not approach the party though I sent to ask her to do 
so. She was accompanied two litte boys, who had their 
mouths and nostrils covered a’ small _— piece of cloth, to 

tect them, I was told, fromta species of tick which infest the 
sheep, and which, if they obtain a lodgment in those parts, pro- 
duce violent inflammation and are difficult to extract. 

Our camels having browsed for soine time on the tender branches 
of the nebek, we again started about noon on our journey. Con- 
tinuing to follow the bed of the stream, we crossed a uniform tract 
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of rounded masses of limestone of various sizes, ond as the road 
wound a good deal our progress was but slow. We passed several 
pools af fresh water deposited im the sides of the valley; from the 
fast of which, near the termination of the valley, the country opens, 
becomes more fertile, and its ipees is consequently wart Ae 
we thon crossed a plain two miles and a balf in width, covered with 
thick grass on which numerous flocks of sheep and goats were 
feeding. At five o'clock we entered another narrow dalles, which 
we continued to ascend until it was nearly dusk, when we pitched 
our tent under the shelter afforded by some nebek trees. Before 
us, | was much gratified to find several of the cavernous habitations 
Thave before taken notice of. The same present which we re- 
ceived in the morning was again sent to us, and | afterwards ob- 
served that it became a general practice for the Bedouins to do so 
whenever we halted. During the night the wind blew in powerful 


gusts, dense clouds poe aver the face of the heavens, the rain 
deaccuged with the full force of a tropical shower, we had much 
forked lightming, and the thunder as it rolled amidst the distant 
mountains was awfully sublime. “The natives were much terrified 
by the lightning, and entreated us to withdraw from beneath the 
trees, several of which, at but a short distance from us, bad ata 
former season been struck by it, However, as it was here more 
elevated and dry, and was, moreover, somewhat sheltered from the 
rain, I did not adopt their advice; in the morning several trees 
bis \ cid be whic had suffered in the way deserbed, 
is the weather continued gloomy with slight showers, J deter- 
miined to pass the day here. “After breakfast I walked up, to the 
caves, but they were, in consequence of the rain, so crowded with 
sheep and goats, ond, moreover, so infested with vermin, that | 
felt but little inclination to remain for the purpose of examining 
them very minutely, “Uhe only natives | found in addition to those 
who visited us overnight, were some aged females busily employed 
in weaving: their loom was very rude, Two young lads were 
employed in making butter, by shaking the cream in skins; while 
the older were repairing a strong but light net, which is used for 
catching the wild goats, ‘The nature of the rock in which these 
caves are found differs in no respect from. the limestone which 
occurs so rally in other parts of the iwland; but they differ 
greaily in height, depth, and general outline, from each other, 
ugh such as are best adapted for the purpose appear to have 
been occupied at various periods as habitations, I looked in vain 
for any sfalactitical remains or formations—large rounded masses, 
having numerous small cells (occupied by pigeons and several 
other kinds of birds, which have taken up their abode there with- 
out fear of molestation from the natives), was the general appear- 


ance of the surface of the interior. he whole was stained with 
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a reddish-coloured clay, containing particles of iron, which tra- 
verses the interior of the rock in thin and narrow veins. From 
this it also occasionally receives a reddish brown, and also a purple 
or iodine-coloured tint, which contrasts in some instances, in a 
most singular manner, with the dark-coloured vegetation clustering 
in thick masses around, By one of those changes which ap- 
pear mot less frequent here than they are in the variable atmo- 
seas our native clime, the heavy and dense masses of clouds 
ted away, the rain ceased to fall, and in a few minutes the sun 
burst forth and lighted up a sky of that deep and clouiless blue, 
which is probably never seen but within the tropics. ‘The bed of 
the river (where we were encamped) appears to be never perfectly 
dry, In it I found rounded masses of limestone and sienite ; 
there ure also scattered fragments of septate sienitic, and 
common grey gramite, the rocks from wi ich they bave been de- 
tached apparently passing into each other. In the latter, the 
mica prevails in rather large leaves, and the horneblende is light 
coloured and scarce; in the porphyry the erystallizations are very 
coarse, and the grains easil separated. Wherever the torrents 
have exposed the soil on the sets it appears of a reddish colour, 
with small rounded pebbles of limestone and petrosilex embedds 
in it; the descent of the stream is very rapid, and some of the 
fragments are upwards of four feet in diameter, They are all 
rounded by the altrition consequent on their progress, and are so 
numerous that they form a complete layer from bank to bank ; 
the width is about two hundred yards, and it may be considered 
as the principal stream on this side of the island, for there ts only 
one nearly os large running slong the base of Fadan Metalleeh. 
Ic is only during the latter part of the S.W. monsoon that these 
avd the other streams on this side of the island fill their beds; but 
they do this then s0 copiously and with so much rapidity, that 
they are, at this distance from their embouchure into the sea, suid 
not to be fordable even by camels; we had before us even now 
sufficient indication of the strength of the current in the numerous 
trees that had been torn up by the roots, and carried to some 
distance, until an inequality in the ground had again arrested 
their progress, ‘These were principally nebek trees, which, along 
the borders, and. im the cetitre of the stream, were particularly nu- 
merous, From the door of my tent I counted in one direction 
twenty-seven, some very large and all thickly covered wath fruit. 
This tree is well known to botanists as the lotus nrhea—its height 
is usually from twenty to thirty feet—the bark is light-coloured, 
rough, and crossed longitudinally by numerous fissures ; the 
leaves are cordiform (or wephiinne orty and small, the branches 
are large, but the foliage is somewhat scanty, Notwithstanding 
the hardness and length of the spines which grow on its branches, 
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intermingled with its lenves, the camels, from the cartilaginous 
formation of their mouths, feed on both with much avidity, and 
without to appearance suffering any inconvenience. ‘The fruit, of 
which they are equally fond, clusters in great abundance amidst 
its branches, and from its golden colow gives to the tree a rich 
and pleasing appearance ; the natives assert that it is produced at 
all seasons; it resembles a cherry in form and size, and has a 
peculiar though mild and pleasant flavour, The Arabs ees 
them between two stones into a paste-like consistence, which they 
mix with ghee, and swallow with much apparent relish, 

Accompanied by one of the Bedouins from the caves, in the 
evening T scrambled up the hill, Atthe summit | found au ex- 
tensive watural reservow of rain water, which was described to me 
as being sufficiently capacious to supply the inhabitants und their 
flocks for an extent of several miles; on its bank numerous eshnib 
and nebek trees were growing, and a vast number of rock pigeons 
and other birds, attracted here by the water, were fluttering amidst 
their branches, A party of highlanders with .their camels had 
halted here; but alter repeated attempts | found their reluctance 
to enter mto conversation with us was too strong to be overcome, 
From this point [ obtained a complete view of this part of the 
Islawl; but as the map and other data which accompany it will 
yield every necessary degree of information, and-a further detail of 
the local features of this part of the country would offer but little 
If any interest, I shall forbear further topogrphical reference at 
present,—imerely observing, that between the first or leeward range, 
along which our route skirted, and another which is higher, and 
lines the southern shorea of the islund, there is a brad plain or 
tather valley, which is crossed by traces of torrents in all directions: 
along one of the most considerable of which, extending in a SiE. 
diwection, lies our route to-morrow, and near the point where this 
sucs from a deep cleft in the mountain we are to commence 
our ascent, 

January 18th.—This morning, after packing up, we pro- 
ceeded, therefore, ina S.E. direction across the plain, and passed 
several Bedouins and Arabs, who cheerfully returned our salutation 
of peace; some of the females fled at our approach, though L 
observed one, who stepped and testified her respect to us, after the 
Arabian fashion, by squatting down and turning her back towards 
us. The plain appeared stony, and though occasional patehes of 
verdure occurred, yet they were neither extensive nor numerous, and 
he general appearance was coarse and barren, A few nebek and 
oie apes trees a the sides of the streams; half a dozen ham- 

els and some few solitary houses appeared at scattered distances, 
and the large flocks of sheep a es which were perceived 
feeding uround were tended by Bedouius from the hills, who 
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towards the evening drove them up to their caves in the moun- 
tains ; a few head of horned cattle, and here and there a stray 
camel, mingled curiously in the scene, ‘Towards noon, we halted 
ina narrow stony valley, at the foot of the pass; the width of 
this plain was eight miles. Close to where we encamped there 
were someenormons masses of pudding-stone, composed of the 
same rounded materials which | have enumerated as being found 
inthe streams, My stages in this part were purposely made short, 
as, while this gave me an geet ye of completing @ more correct 
survey of the country, it also enabled me to do away with the un- 
favourable impression with which the inhabitants were disposed to 
view us, and to cultivate by every opportunity their good will and 
acquaintance, by which I acquired facilities of ascertaining their 
actual condition and habits, We had passing showers throughout 
this day, butas they were not very violent, | wandered with my 
guu for some distance through the valleys and over the lower ranges 
of the hills, I passed numerous flocks of sheep and goats, and 
occasionally at a distance a man and woman tending them. Had 
they seen me they would have fed immediately and spread an 
alarm; I did not therefore attempt to approach them, The soil 
on the hills was very seanty—its nature somewhat argillaceous, for 
in those parts where the rain had lodged, a thin clay coating was 
formed in the clefts and hollows; a few bushes, some grass, and 
occasionally a patch of wild flowers were visible ; several large 
trees common to other parts of the island were also found here, 
among the most remarkable of which was the ukshare, or wild 
gtape; about five miles from our tent, | found, for the first ume 
since leaving Cadhoop, a copious spring of fresh water. It gushed 
out in a-clear full stream from the rock at the inner extremity of a 
cave, and after running for about a hundred yards was lost in the 
sand. [did not find any one here, but the well-trodden paths 
leading to it in all directions denoted numerous visiters. My 
guide wfterwards assured me that this spring flows in undimi- 
nished quantity throughout the year, an mvaluable blessing in a 

ict where the only water otherwise obtained is procured 
from the precarious and uncertain supply collected in_ natural 
reservoirs, A few minutes after my return to the tent, first one, 
and then several Bedouins were perceived looking at us from the 
summit of a hill; om which our guide recommended that we 
should conceal ourselves within it, while he, accompanied by one 
of the slaves, would endeavour to bring them tous. Near dusk 
he returned with the whole party; 2 tall man about thirty, who 
was casily recognised as one of the rulers or elders, seated himself 
at our invitation im the tent, while the remainder squatted them- 
selves down near the door outside + our new visiter was at first too 
much astonished at all he saw to trouble himself with any inquiries 
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as to the nature of our visit; repeated exclamations of astonish- 
ment burst from him, as he mspected with a hurried and almost 
childish curiosity the articles we had with us: he was sorely puz- 
gled with the wateh, and appeared to believe, with all lis attend- 
ants, that the beating of the second hand was produced by a living 
animal. “Ihe instant I perceived their curiosity in some mea- 
sure satiated, [invited him and all his followers to partake of a 
meal of rice and ghee which our slaves had prepared, ‘T 
avidity with which they all helped themselves to this, and the enor- 
mous quantities which they devoured, verified our guide's remark, 
that it was but seldom they partook of such fare; and also showed 
us how far the keenness of the mountain air enabled our guests 
excel what, in voracity, L thought the unequalled performances 
of our attendants. 1 have remarked that de Arabs (especially 
those who reside in towns) are by no means so abstemious as 
they are usually supposed ; and the Indian, it is well known, 
sbi ti: ves in but two meals a day, makes up in quantity 
for the meagre quality of his food; but | never was more astonished 
than by the performance of these islanders. The best attempts of 
the two former are mere pigmy efforts, contrasted with the gigantic 
capacity of the latter. On more than one occasion, | have seen 
three of the party which accompanied us finish between sunrise 
and sunset the whole carcase, bead, entrails; &e., of a sheep; and 
whenever they could obtain them, they would make four meals of 
auimal food during the day, and urge no objection to partaking of 
whatever rice came in their way between whil “Nothing excited 
spare and meagre diet. “ Thata meal!" said Abdallah to me, one 
day, in his house at Tamarida, as he observed our servant placing 
a breakfast for myself and Mr. Cruttenden before us, “ why the 
youngest of my children" (a boy about eight years of age) 
“devours daily at each men! twice that quantity!" Some coffee and 
tobacco distributed to them after they were seated put the whole 
party in the utmost good humour, ‘They conversed with us freely 
onevery subject connected with their customs and mode of life, nor 
did they feel any reluctance to converse on the subject of their 
women, in praise of the beauty and fairness of whom they were 
very lavish. My request for a guide on the following morning 
was urged at this moment, and to my great surprise, | foond no 
objections were offered ; under all the circumstances of the case, 
this was more than I could have dared to hope for, Hamed 
under the plea that it would have drawn down on him the ill-will 
of the Bedouins, had refused to take me farther than-where we 
Were encamped. The pass over the mountains was Imprac- 
ticuble for camels, and to have proceeded alone and on foot with- 
out them, uncertain of what reception we might have met with 
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from the wild tribes (of whom we knew absolutely nothing) who 
inhabit their fastnesses, would have been hazardous and unoplea- 
saut; yet this I had resolved to do, if Hamed had continued re- 
Kiyntorysignd out falling in with these men rendered us quite in- 
dependent of him. 

Rain continued to fall without intermission during the might, 
butas our tent was pitched under a huge impending rock, the 
whole party were enabled, with the assistance of a blazing fire, to 
sleep well sheltered ond comfortable around us. Towards the 
morning the clouds rolled away and it became more moderate : 
we sat up smoking and chatting to a very late hour, 

January 19th.— Leaving our tent in charge of a servant, we set 
out early this morning, accompanied by our new guide, to com- 
mence our ascent up the face of the hill; and after an hour's creep- 
ing rather than walking, for the bushes prevented us, excepting in 
elear spaces, from standing upright, we reached the summit of 
the nidge. ‘The morning mists had not yet cleared away, and our 
view was consequently very limited; we could, however, discover 
that the top of the hill was not a level platform, as we had, judg- 
ing from its unbroken meters mee ween , oes 
be; but was, on the contrary, a pile of mountains of nearly equa 
hei cicaipaitng n ‘ided from exch other by 

p glens and ravines ; none of which, however, completely di- 
vided the ridge, or, indeed, indented it to a greater depth than 
half its width, ‘The bushes which we found so thickly interwoven 
on the side of the hill disappear at the summit. The trees ore 
few and dwartsh, and occur but at scattered distances. “The 
rock, whitened by the rains, shows itself grey, bleak, and wasted, 
in all directions. From the sume cause its surlace is. worn into 
irregular cells and cavities of unequal depth and form, with nar- 
row ridges running between them, so sharp-pointed and ragged, 
that, even with our shoes on, we found it painful to traverse 1; 
but the natives, accustomed to them from their earliest youth, 
proceeded with the same facility as we should have done over a 
macadamized road; and our staggering gait in such places afforded 
‘them a good deal of amusement. Several of these cavities from 
the late rainy were now filled with water, After crossing some 
ravines, which offer, in the depth and richness of their soil, and in 
the abundance and luxuriance of their vegetation, a singular ond 
beautiful contrast to the summits, we arrived at one considerably 
larger and deeper than the reat, in-whieh, after we had descemied 
for some time, we found ourselves unexpectedly at the entrance of 
an extensive cavern, where some females and their children were 
assembled: the latter gazed at us some time between fear and asto- 
nisiment, and then ran screaming away; the former seemed inclined 
to follow the example, until a few words from our guide re-assured 
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them, ‘They still continued for some time to express the extremity 
of their surprise and astoni#hment, by uttering the monosyllable 
—Ha! ha! ha! ha! repeated with much celerity. But our 
guide shortly explained who we were, and while he was busily 
employed in driving out the goats and sheep to make a clear 
space for us to sit down, seeing that we were much heated from 
our walk, one of the females went out fora few minutes and re- 
turned with a large bowl of milk, One of these females was 
aged, but the other two were remarkably fair and pretty. They 
wore no veils, nor did they make any attempt to conceal their faces. 
In their ears they had a profusion of earrings, and strings of dollars 
wefe suspended round their necks: their dress was coarse and 
rude: a few presents of cotton, needles, &c., which I presented 
to them in return for their hospitality, operated like magic in Te- 
moving any former shyness or fear: shortly after this several other 
females entered, and ina few minutes we were surrounded by about 
a dozen, who became very importunate and clamorous for some 
more of the articles which I had first produced, All the stock T 
brought with me was soon exhausted; and | know not how we 
should have pacified them, hud not Mr. Crottenden perceived that 
one of them cast an eye of affection on the buttons of his jacket ; 
he accordingly cut one off and presented it to her, after which 
it became impossible to evade being equally complaisant to her 
companions; and in the course of a few minutes his jacket was 
completely stripped, and they os completely satistied. Notwith- 


standing their eagerness to possess these articles, so much good 
humour and good feeling were apparent im all I saw here, that 
I determined to make this, if possible, my head-quartera for the 
time | remained on the hills; and 1 therefore desired our guide, 
who spoke the Socotran language with facility, to propose it 
to them. I had taken the precaution to bring the few trifling 
things we required with us, s0 that L was fully prepared for the 
ready assent which was immediately with great glee given to my 
proposal. We were now, as they explained it to us, as one of the 
family, and no objections were consequently made to my proceed- 
ing to any part of the cave. I found it to be 120 paces in length, 
and the width and height, though the form was irregular, corre- 
sponded with this. ‘The entrance was nearly blocked up by a 
huge overhanging rock, which excluded the rain, while it pre- 
served the interior from the heat of the sun's rays. Circular stone 
walls with low narrow doors divided the interior into different 
apartments, each of which appeared to be occupied by the same 
family: the number here was cight, and if we give four as the 
average of each family, it makes forty inhabitants in this lonely 
recess amidst the mountain wilds, After purchasing a couple of 
sheep, which 1 desired might be cooked and eaten among the 
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Bedouins who were present, I left Mr. Cruttenden to keep them 
in good humour, while I with the guide agam set forward to 
obtain a view of some islands which, together with the sea, I was 
told I should be enabled to discern from the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill, After crossing several ruvines, ] came to a small 
hamlet consisting of but a few huts, which were occupied by 
some shepherds. As I approached, no men appeared, but the 
women came out and insisted on my remaining until the youngest 
of the i should proceed to fetch some milk ; when she was 
absent br its purpose, the companion asked me with much sim- 
plicity if I had come on the hills for the purpose of procuring a 
wife. I laughed heartily at the supposition, and denied that 
such was ot present my intention, for I was not, until afterwards 
informed of the circumstance, aware that it was quite customary 
for the Arabs and others who visit Socotra, to proceed to the hills 
and there seek partner agreeable to their wishes; from eight to 
fifteen dollars is he sum usually paid by the suitor to the parents, 
a much larger sum being, however, demanded should the girl be 
particularly useful or beautiful. These huts were constructed 
with loose stones, and thatched with cadjans, but otherwise differed 
in no respect from those which will be found described hereafter. 
A few yards from them waaan enclosure for sheep. After quitting 
this hamlet we followed a rocky path along the edge of a ravine, 
until we arrived at the extremity of the range, which terminates in 
an abrupt perpendicular precipice, Along the face of this, a few 
feet below, there is a step or stair-like projection, nhout two feet 
in width, which answers asa terrace ond pathway to a number of 
caves ranged like cells inthe rock. In order to prevent their cattle 
and children from falling over the profound precipice below, the 
shepherds who inhabit them bave erected at the anterior part 4 
narrow ‘wall, but notwithstanding this, a more tremendous habita- 
tion in the 5.W. monsoou time can scarcely be imagined, The 
extreme laziness of the weather prevented my sceing the island of 
Abdul Curia, and it was even with difficulty that [ was enabled to 
discern the island of Sanchar. The Zehama or mountain plain 
below us was here intersected by numerous traces of torrents from 
the hills: there seemed an abundance of grass bushes aud dwarfisl 
trees, ‘This mural precipice extends parallel to the sea-beach for 
several miles; and unlike the cliffs on the N.E. side, which ove 
clothed with vegetation, this is in some places entirely bare, and the 
rain has given it the same worn, wenther-beaten, and grey appear- 
ance, which | have before noticed, while i others it has a dark and 
gloomy look. Having made all necessary observations, I returned 
shortly after noon to the cave, when T fowl the whole of its 
jamates busily employed dressing the sheep, a small part of which 
served for our evening meal; and haying procured some grass which 
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was strewn on the rocky floor, we wrapped ourselves up in our boat- 
cloaks, and fatigued with the events of the day were soon asleep. 
But our slumbers, it was destined, should not be unbroken, for 
towards midnight the rain returned with redoubled violence, and 
the sheep and goats collected in the cave from all quarters. The 
noise they made would alone have been quite sufficient to wake 
lis; but not content with this, they continued (attracted by the 
grass on which we were lying) to run over us during the re- 
mainder of the night. ‘T’o the natives who were sleeping behind 
in skins they ap to give no molestation; they continued 
their slumber with much tranquillity. , 

J 20th—We set out early this morning in a S.E. diree- 
tion to another part of the hill, but met with nothing of interest. 
The country was precisely of ore or te as ry euiy 
which we passed the day before it appeared more thic 

| We passed Mirae ae alee Wide were occu- 

ied, and some buts, a few of which occurred singly, but the 
were more generally found in clusters of from five to eight. 
made to-day some splendid additions to my plants, but only 
birds I could discover were two more varieties of the vulture, and 
one which the natives call arvoab, the plumage of which resembles 
that of an English blackbird. 

Towards sunset I retraced my steps to the cave, where I found, 
with the addition of a few to their number, the same party that 








were present er nada Before we had ed our 
evening meal it was rk, and as the ata re was keen and 
cold we found a fire almost in: 4 ince of fuel was 
at hand, and we soon had a blazing one before us; as the flame 


rose red and flickering and in fantastic wreaths to the roof, it lighted 
up a wild and singular scene. ‘The irregular and rugged outline 
atid surface of the projecting masses in the interior of the cave, 
stood forth in bold relief, while the lofty, arched roof, and the nu- 
merous caverns and other parts more retiring and remote, were 
lost in the deepest gloom. ‘The appearance of so miany half 
naked men with their platted hair, ther uneouth gestures, and their 
peculiarly marked and expressive countenances, were also iu 
savage keeping with the rest of the picture. As soon as we had 
joined their circle round the fire, we were saluted with a host of 
qitestions respecting the domestic life and manners of the Euro- 
peains; many of their questions on this and other points sane 
great discernment, as well as considerable quickness in under- 
standing the answers returned to them, ‘They spoke of its bein 

So cca’ he Sie of Kisheen would dispose rs | 
to th ish, without expressing any surprise or betraying any 
aversion $5 tiach a change of masters. Phe fame of our Indian 
government, through the trade-s who occasionally resort here, had 
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reached even this remote spot. “ Should the English take pos- 
seasion of the island,” said av old man, “ we should at least hove 
a government, at present we have none.” 1 repeated to him our 
fable of the frogs who petitioned for a king, and afterwards ex- 
changed their log monarch for one of more activity and energy; 
they were highly amused at the application, ‘They mamtained an 
interesting conversation respecting their habits and mode of life 
until a late hour. 1 may, however, remark here, that in order to 
avoid the repetition which would attend a continued insertion of 
disjomted and scattered notices on these subjects, in the order in 
which they came to me, I have deemed it better to condense them 
into the general remarks which will be found at the end of this 
paper. "Towards midnight the party broke up; they retired to 
their skins, which form all their bedding, and we to a ledge on the 
rocks out of the track of the sheep, where, notwithstanding our 
indifferent lodging, we wrapped ourselves up in our cloaks and 
slept soundly wotil the following morning, 

January @1lst-—At daylight we took leave of our hospi- 
table friends, and accompanied by one of their number, de- 
ascended the hill to our tents; we found that the Bedoutns 
snd thar riot Weoceigiele” n had been offered to 
any one. When I returned to Tatnorida some weeks alter- 
wards, the Arabs there expressed much surprise at the unli- 
mited confidence which we on this ocension reposed In the Be- 
douins, As Christians and strangers they were surprised that 
we should have ventured without any precaution at once among 
a race who were almost ignorant of the existence of Europeans, 
and of whose habits and character we were equally uninformed. 
But I found them on our first interview, to appearance, hospit 
and inoffenvive, and cautiously abstained on that atid on every 
other occasion from an unnecessary display of apprehension or 
precaution which might, by creating distrust, have changed 
those impressions. Had they at any time contemplated theft or 
personal violence, Lam by no means certain but that from our 
tire-arms, notwithstanding their numerical superiority, we should, 
had the attack been open, have possessed the advantage. Shorily 
after noon we again mounted our camtels to cros# the inland, and 
afters brisk ride of three hours, we encamped at our former halting 
place, under the nebek trees, at Makkun-el-Shiebah, The night 
was clear and cloudless, and was the first we had potsed on the 
island without an occasional shower of rain. 

Junuary @2nd.—The following ee we apain re- 
sumed our journey by the same toad by which we had arrived, 
until we attained the termination of the valley, whence we 
struck off to the westward by a path about a mile to the south- 
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ward of Ras Kadanuah, for Colesseah. A continued succession 
of large tabular masses of limestone presented themselves for 
some distance, nor are the Howers and shrubs, as well as the small 
trees, which find nourishment in the hollows, either of sufficient 
magnitude or number to change the arid and barren appearance 
of the scene, But after travelling on for some distance the face 
of the country improves ; grass and trees again clothe the face of 
the hills, and sheep and goats are found grazing in the valleys. 
At sunset we halted ander a large hill at but a short distance from 
a hamlet; several Bedouins visited us in the evening. I never 
saw delight more strongly expressed on a person’s countenance 
than one of these exhibited, when he was shown his cave, through 
my telescope, at some distance up the hill. Notwithstanding the 

mt vegelation, we found this an uncomfortable halting- 
place, for the tlies, ticks, &c., were so numerous during the night, 
that 1 got but little sleep. Near this spot | found some fragments 
of crystals, us three-quarters 


] At took of an hour on the following 
morning to descend the between the range on which we had 
pitched our tent and 7 


January 23rd.—At twenty minutes past ten we left the 
foot of the pass; our route lay, for about twenty minutes, along 
the bed of a stream of fresh water ; it then loses itself in the sand. 
My guides informed me that the large pools which are deposited 
in the vicinity of Colesseah, even in the dry season, are filled 
by this stream, Continuing to wind along the bed of this, we 
passed over a bushy plain, or rather broad valley, which is formed 
on the one hand by a range of hills, 1200 feet in height, rising up 
from the sea, and on the other, by a still higher range, of which, 
however, more anon, Shortly after noon we arrived at the village 
of Colesseah, which, it will be seen by the map, is situated at the 
gorge of this valley; a few wretched houses, some Cadjan huts, 
and a small building which serves as a mosque, constitute the 
village. The inhabitants appear wretchedly poor, and their number 
does not exceed fifty families, ‘They have a few fishing-boats, 
which also serve for watering the ships that put in here. ‘That 
which we obtained was brought from a pool abreast the village, 
which, as I have noticed above, is fed by the stream, which, in the 
5.W. monsoon, falls here mto the sea; a bar of sand, eight or 
teu paces in breadth, separates the fresh water from the sult. 
The water we obtained was to appearance good when it was 
first received on board; yet, in the course of a few weeks (though 
kept in iron tanks, which have generally the good effect of puri- 
fying it from all deleterious matter), it acquired an ingly 
uupleasant taste ond smell, A few fowls and some w 
sleep may oceasioually be procared here, but no other supplies 
of any description. Dames blood, aloes, and ghee, are also 
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. shipped in small quantities to the buggalows which put in here. 
The intercourse with the English and other foreigners does not 
appear to have worked any very favourable change in the manners 
and behaviour of the Arabs at Colesseah; with their own class 
they bear the character of being bigoted, selfish, ond avaricious 
toa proverb, [have heard it remarked by our seamen, that when 
they have asked for a draught of water it has been refused, with- 
out some money or a present previously given. Having now 
procured the few remaining articles which | required from the 
ship, and received my final instructions with regard to our future 
rendezvous, I came on shore early in the morning to settle the 
route by which | was to leave this. I was of course anxious, in 
order that I might see as much of the country as possible, not to 
return by that along which I came; and it was, therefore, with 
much satisfaction that 1 found my guide and camel-drivers, after 
much opposition, agree to attempt the ascent of the mountains 
on the western side, by a track up which, 1 had been previously 
informed, the camel-drivera sometimes, though very rarely, have 
been known to take their camels to pasture. The perpendi- 
cular elevation of the part of the precipice over which this path 
led, was ascertained, by a trigonometrical admeasurement, to. be 
1900 feet; neither myself nor any one on board had hitherto be- 
lieved it practicable. Prior to making the attem pt, it would, how- 
ever, | was told, be necessary that the camels should be unloaded 
atahe foot of the pass, and I was therefore compelled to hire 
men for the purpose of carrying our baggage up: they were not, 
procured without some dilliculty, and it tay perhaps serve to 
show the relative valuc of movey and labour, if I state, that after 
demanding most exorbitant sums, eight dollars was the least they 
would take for carrying the few articles we required to the summit 
of the mountains.* : 

January 24¢th,—Having yi saat my arrangements, in the 
evening | took leave of all on board, and again left Colesseah : 
our route lay across a plain covered with the same dwarfish 
bushes which are found in other parts of the island. Patches 
covered with rock trees otcur also at various distances, and ocea- 
sionally the road approached the beach, which in this part was 
low and sandy; a few catamarans, constructed with pieces of 
timber, and secured by cordage, were hauled up along it. As 
we approached the hills, we passed several streams running from 
them; at one of which we filled our water-skins, and towards 
sunset halted at their base, near asingular perforated mass of rock, 
Fk ARAM ISD tanta tb ll 
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© This must not be considered ax an extortion, for they knew that ourown Lascars 
might have been landed to take them wp, Iwas, however, unwilling, as all were busy 
on board, to trouble our commander for them. 
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which had, at no very distant period, been detached from some - 
part of their sides, As we expected the Bedouins, who were to 
remove our baggage, towards midnight, we did not pitch our tent, 
but took up our quarters under the lee of this rock; and after our 
evening meal, we spread our boat-cloaks on the grass, and with 
he blue vault of heaven for our canopy, were soon asleep, 

January @5th—We awoke this morning and found that 
our guide, with the Bedouins, had taken up everything during 
the night; so we prepared to follow them directly, hoping that 
some one would make his appearance to point out the path, 
the bold and magnificent rampart before us the eye sought 
vain for some track by which a precipice so inaccessible to 
look at could be scaled. Its surface, in many places, exposed 
a variety of hollows, some of which, it was evident from the 
colo tracks that Jed towards them, served as places of 

er for opm asec fis; others had a stair-like appearance ; 
aad" sheeplents™ darts nourished by their soil, and lodged 
by the rains, gave these rocks an appearance of stratification, 
ich they have not in reality. But our attention was called from 
the contemplation of these objects by the arrival of our guides, 
with whom we now set out. ‘The road wound a great deal at 
first, and the vegetation as we ascended was abundant, the 
variety of plants and flowers being very great, of which some 
were highly aromatic. We halted, after an hour's ascent, on a 
wes dct rich, vegetable meld dr ce sen fot iGepi, which 
sembling our English sycamore in the form of the leaf and the dis- 
tribution of its branches ;—the eshnib, having an equal likeness to’ 
our weeping ash ;—the tuk, a species of wild fig, and many more. 
From our halting-place, the remainder of the pass was 60 exceed~ 
ingly steep, that unless [ had perceived the camels following at no 
great distance below, I could not have believed it possible for 
them to have accomplished the ascent. 1 was now, therefore, io 
ways surprised at the opposition I had met with from the camel- 
drivers. In some places the footpath, barely a foot in width, 
ran along the ridges which we had observed below, ap 
op ee = times toma that but a few inches were 
between the feet of the passenger, and the profound precipice 
that sunk perpendicularly ‘aves or eight heniiad feet below 
him. A false step here (and in some places the rock was worn 80 
smooth that we were compelled to take off our shoes while cross- 
ing them) would have been fatal. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
ulties of the way, the natives followed or pr us with our. 
various articles of baggage strapped to their backs, without suf- 
e 
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fering, to , any inconvenience from the dangers or diffi- 
culties of the road, After upwards of an hour's fatiguing ascent, 
we reached the summit, where we were agreeably surprised to 
find that the country differed not only in climate, but in appearance 
and » from that which we had left. - . 
barren and sandy track below was exchanged 
plains, with gently u ting hills and slopi 
thermometer, which stood at upwards of 
below, rose outside our tent no higher than 67° But it was 
to the scene below that our attention was principally directed ; a 
more beautiful one could scarcely be imagined, From ‘the great 
altitude we hod attained, everything was spread out in beautiful 
detail at our feet. The day was bright and serene, 
reached the meridian, and lighted up all around with splendour, 
Below, a fresh breeze was sweeping along; yet the vast expanse 
of ocean—with its horizon elevated to nearly the same apparent 
level as ourselves, appenred silent and tranquil, its surface, with 


the exception of a silvery line of surge, which ri and glistened 
along the white beach, being wholly serotient elit many and 
— hues rita from its aeons 
bright purple, and that again: way in the distance to a 


a 
vapour-like bloe, which rendered it difficult to disti ish sea 
from sky. And some boats, which at the instant off from 
the ship under sail, and our buggalow then beating into the bay, 
with their white convass, the village of Colesseah, its palm trees, 
and lakes of fresh water, all added to, or lightened the picture. 

As I intended to some days in this neighbourhood, I sought 
out a convenient and picturesque spot under some trees, where we 
collected our baggage, and towards sunset pitched our tent. The 
evening air was keen and cold, and a fire was very comfortable, 
while, as we partook of our evening ‘meal by its light, we could 
not avoid contrasting our present mode of life with our usual 
cooped up residence on board ship. Some privations we certainly 
bin or rw in the absence of what are usually styled comforts ; 

‘these’ are probably necessary to give to the wanderer’s taste its 
true zest; and to balonce against them, we had, as Robinson 


ant. We had the selection of our own route. We-found an 
abundant and delightful source of amusement im wanderi 
t the day, sketching the country and its productions; and 


we returned in the evening fully prepared for our evenmg meal, 
u 2 
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The climate was cool and salubrious ; the natives were as yet well 
disposed towards us; we were well supplied with every ueces- 
sary; in a word, we bad everything which could render our tour at 
once pleasing and interesting. ) ; 
January 26th,—The atmosphere this morning was delight- 
fully clear, pure, and invigorating, and we commenced our survey 
of the country at an early hour. We first crossed a valley about 
two miles in width, and then commenced the ascent of a range of 
hills about 500 feet in height, which extends parallel to those we 
ascended yesterday. In this valley the soil consists of the sume 
reddish coloured earth before noticed, excepting im some places 
where the decayed vegetation has changed it to a darker hue or 
more loamy consistence. In other places the surface is strewn 
with-stones, which are not however imbedded to any depth, and 
might, with little difficulty, be removed. ‘The grass, for an extent 
of several miles, is as thick and high as in an English meadow, 
and would make capital hay, did the natives think of applying it 
to such a do not even, as is customary in most 
parts under the tropics, burn what remains at the close of the 
season; and on this account they miss the excellent manure thereby 
procured for the crop of next season. The whole of this valley, 
for an extent of several miles, appears thus in a high sone 
susceplible of cultivation—nor need want of water prevent this, 
There are indeed neither wells nor running streams, and whether 
water might be obtained in wells by digging remains yet to be 
: ined, as the natives have not attempted to do so; but it 
is very certain that by means of reservoirs or tanks «sufficiency 
might be procured not only for their personal wants but also in 
any requisite quantity to irrigate the ground. From the elevation 
of this ridge showers are frequent and plentiful, and nothing more 
would be requisite than to deepen a few of the numerous hollows 
which abound, and cut channels from various directions to lead to 
them. Tanks constructed in this manner in Arabia and Persia 
are frequently filled in asingle day. The want of frequent showers 
of rain, should any be felt here, must be amply compensated by 
the dews at night, which descend very copiously, insomuch that 
we found our tent every morning completely saturated by them, 
while their crystal drops hung on every surrounding bush or 
tree. Cottages, numerous inhabitants, extensive flocks of sheep, 
and some oxen, were met here. The outline of the hills before 
us was rounded, but still the bare rock protruded its sha 
ridges in all directions, from between the crevices of whic 
numerous sweet-scented herbs spring forth, on which the sheep 
feed in preference to the luxuriant grass below, In my progress 
across the plain I met with several habitations 1 
none of which, however, appeared at present to be occupied. An 
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hour's brisk walking along the ridge of hills, which, at an elevation 
of about 500 feet, bounds this plain, brought us to its western ex- 
tremity, whence we obtained a good view of the west or winter- 
me Foo a concoct extensive prospect of this side of the island, 
‘The map and sketch which accompany these remarks will how- 
ever render any minute topographical detail unnecessary. No other 
hills intervene between the point on which we now stood and the 
west end of the island, which terminates in nf ghee ape 
Casting my eyes over the prospect to the south- , all ap- 
peared more wild, dreary, and inhospitable than any other part of 
the island; the general appearance of the nearer ndges was grey 
and bare, not however without an occasional dark green spot of 
verdure, 

January 28th.—Early this morning we started. Our route 
lay to the south-eastward, winding, as we advanced, more to the 
eastward. The valley continued filled with beautiful grass fora 
distance of three miles, and after that it became more stony with 
less verdure, The sheep were very numerous. Shortly after 
noon we halted at a small hamlet, as my guide maintained that 

that no water for a considerable distance was to be found, 


ral ect, ; 
hid themselves on our approach; but finding that we made no 
attempt, after halting, to visit them, they came, though with much 
apparent caution and timidity, towards us. Each brought a small 
offering of milk, dates, or butter; and I gave them in exchange a 
few scissors, a little thread, and needles, Some small silver coins 
were also offered them, but they appeared to care but little for 
them : a few clasp-kuives to the men were most acceptable; and 
both sexes soon crowded round our tent in great numbers. On 
learning that we were provided with medicines the applications for 

complained of 


impotency, and the females of sterility, though, judging the 
numerous progeny around us, neither would appear to prevail to any 
alarming extent. Ast hed to take wens tugtt end thtedéatdets 
we halted, | was obliged to produce my sextant, which, to my 
great horror, underwent a minute and close examination; but the 
astonishment with which they viewed so complicated a machine was 
quite tame compared with the intense and excessive surprise with 
which they regarded the inverting telescope. 1 made one of the 
servants stand at a short distance from the tent while they looked 
at him through it, for not one of them would, on any account, sub- 
ject themselves to such a scrutiny—the females, m particular, ran 
away directly it was p to them, It was now, it must be 
remembered, the Ramadan, and the approach of sunset relieved 
us for a short time from our visiters, but as soon as they had 
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finished their evening meal a numberreturned. ‘lhe greater pro- 
portion of these were females, the most noisy and talkative of 
our former visiters. Numerous andl incessant were the questions 
which they proposed to us: Had we any sheep, goats, or bullocks 
in our country? Any rain? Did we ever sully (pray)? What 
number of wives had the English sultan!) Were we married? But 
beyond all, and they were joimed in this by the men, what were 
we doing, here, “ writing down" (as they had seen us) hills, 
trees, and flowers? ‘This pot was the only one on which we 
found it difficult to satisfy them. They laughed at the idew that 
the English sultan would be at the expense of sending a ship to 
“ measure the island,” of to ascertain in what respect its pro- 
ductions differed from others, “ You want to take possession of 
it us your forefathers the Faringees did,” way all L eould get in 
es to this, The stature of the meu we saw here was generally 
all, and their figures were well kuit.and symmetrically proportioned, 
The same varieties which | have before noticed in their mades of 
dressing the hair exist here; their eyes are sparkling and lively ; 
the teeth, even of those advanced in years, were of a pearly white- 
ness; and the expression of their countenances was good hu- 
moured, animated, and intelligent. They evinced no jealousy of 
their women, who, in their turn, alter their first introduction to 
us, as I have already noticed, evinced weither fear nor shyness; 
several of them were remarkably fair and pretty, with mostly the 
Jewish cast of countenance. 

During the time that the Bedouins were absent at their evening 
meal | walked to the top of a neighbouring bill, for the pr 
of taking some bearings, and making other observations, My 
station was on the brow of a precipice, GOO feet in height, facing 
the worth, A valley, parallel to the one we were encamped. in, 
ran along the base of this; beyond which, at the distance of three 
miles, another range, similar to this, rose up with its precipice facing 
the sea, formi outer or seaward barrier of the mountains, 

January 20th.—When we left this morning, the whole of the 
party came out to bid us farewell: we also received every asaist- 
ance from them in packing our camels, and parted with mutual 
good wishes, For a distance of four miles’ the road led over 
a stony level, from which we descended by a very steep path, 
which was too bad, for some distance, for us to ride, We 
halted near noon in a broad rocky valley, where 1 obtained an 
observation for ihe latitude; and towards evening we again pro- 
ceeded. ‘The country, as we advanced in this diréction, gra- 
daally became more rocky and barren, Our route next lay over 
similar tabular masses of limestone to those | noticed on our 
route to Colesseah ; but in place of the soil in the hollows nou- 


F 
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rishing the bushes which are there common, | found here only the 
aloe plant; but that more abundant than in any other part of the 
island. At four o'clock we arrived at the verge of a and afier 
three-quarters of an hour's steep descent the bottom. 


loe grounds, 

We halted at the foot of this about a mile to the north- 
ward of a high mountain Fadan Matallab. On its sides 
and ravines there is excellent pasturage, and the Bedouins were 
consequently Sh ig ear the summit on the eastern 
side there is, as i of 
water, which at no season dries gas ee The aloe plants are 
there also particularly numerous; snd with my glass too I could 

, : trees. Close to where we halted 


distinguish many 
eres at ee aaa aie bnsog@ 


grazing, and, after three hours travel, stopped at a 
which is said to have been used formerly ag ier 


was, however, from its present i state, to 
, by fifteen broad; and on one side the walls to 

have been carried to the height of thirty feet. — are all con- 

structed of the loose stones ¢ wh and 

now divested of mortar, are put with more care than 

a elsewhere observed in any buildings on the island. The 


~~ 
= 


Pr 
fit 
: 


Jength of the building is in the directio 
surrounded by a circular wall, also of | 
dwartish doors. sblkstnes patina: comtessnd: wigh 82025 Ye 


were unanimous iD it as having been formerly a : 
of worship, but I looked round om te wall ai for crosses or 


any inscriptions, 1 have understood kin i pre- 
vuiled here before the introduction of the religion ; 
and one stone of an oblong shattered im three pieces, and 


shape, 
bearing some faint traces of having been covered with a red pig- 
ment, was pointed out to me; but there was nothing beyond its 
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having received its shape from the hand of man, and its colour- 
ing, to warrant a conclusion that it had ever served a religious 


ose. 
e left this in the evening, and after again descending a small 
poss found the face of the country much improved, grass ap- 
pearing and becoming more abundant as we advanced, until we 
approached our old station under the nebek-trees, at Makhan ul 
Shicbah. I was desirous of reaching Tamarida by another route 
than that by which I arrived on the former occasion, but | found 
our guide Hamed so complete a bar to our progress in any direc- 
tion from the beaten track, that I now determined to get rid of 
him at all risks. I detected him here endeavouring to defraud 
a Bedouin out of money which my servant had given him to pay 
for some sheep which he had purchased, I had frequently before, 
on other occasions, found bim misinterpreting our communica- 
tions, as well as making statements that were calculated to create 
the most erroneous impressions regarding our visit and views on the 
island, and to which their natural suspicions but too readily induced 
them to give credit. From the influence which he possessed over 
the minds of the inhabitants at Cadhoop, Colesseah, and in the 
western parts of the island, 1 thought that it would have been im- 
politic, if not impracticable, to discharge him there; but as we ap- 
proche ‘Tamarida his influence ceased; and for some days past I 
ad, unknown to him, been treating with young Suleiman, who 
made me acquainted with several roads which Hamed had declared 
to be impracticable, and who expressed the utmost willingness to 
accompany me. Hamed had received pay to a considerable amount 
in advance, but I willingly relinquished that, (as indeed I had. re- 
peatedly on the same contiees offered to do before,) provided he 
would leave me. For some time he declared his intention to follow 
me, whether I pleased it or not, but a threat that he at last extorted 
from me, that if he presumed to do so I would inflict severe per- 
sonal chastisement on him, had the desired effect; and, providing 
him with a camel, we now succeeded in persuading him to depart 
for his house in Tamarida, We found our old friends here very 
happy to see us, and we remained making short excursions in 
every direction, though without observing anything of interest until 
ebruary 2nd, when, shortly after noon, we strack our tent, and 
speedily emerged from the hills, entering on the same. extensive 
n which we had before crossed. For a short time we also 
ollowed the same path; but then struck suddenly off tothe E.N.E. 

The same bare rock continued to show itself above ground, 
a great many sheep and goats were browsing on the scanty herbage. 
About midway across we passed two fadenin villages, each con- 
ig about twenty houses; but we saw none of the inhabitants. 
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Towards evening we entered the bed of a torrent, the face of the 
country continumg still more sterile and stony, At one of the 
angles formed by a sharp bend of the stream, the side of the bank 
was laid bare fora depth of twenty feet, and ed a reddish 
coloured soil, with rounded masses and pebbles of limestone em- 
bedded in it. ‘Towards sunset we hiilted on the banks of a small 
stream, now dry, which is connected with the one we left at 
Makhan ul Shiebah, ‘Phe country now became very hilly, but the 
e and direction of the mountains did not differ from those 
before described. Their general elevation above the plain was 
about four hundred feet; they are intersected by numerous s 
and narrow valleys, and some few expose the limestone rock in a 
state of stratification resembling a brick wall, each stratum being 
broken at short intervals not much longer than a brick, but some- 
what thicker, Both hills and valleys are covered os before with 
dwartish and stunted bushes and trees. It appeared singular, con- 
sidering the scantiness of the soil, that the roots of all the plants 
found here were long and tapering rather than creeping. 
bushes, and in some places the surface of the ground for some 
distance, were covered with small shells. A few yards from where 
we encamped, the natives had dug to the depth of twenty or thirty 
feet for water, but apparently without snecess. In the evening we 
heard the cry of several civet cats close to the tent, and also the 
screech of a bird called maleiarid, at which the natives appear 
much alarmed, They call it sheitan, or the devil, and thing 
stones in the direction whence the cry proceeds. 1 was never so 
fortunate as to obtain a sight of this bird, but from the deseription 
of the natives 1 should judge it to be a species of bat, a supposition 
which is rendered the more probable from their having a tale re- 
specting its propensities, similar to that which is told of the vam- 
pyre bat. During the night we had occasional showers of rain. 
February Srd.—The day was warm, with passing clouds, In the 
moming the thermometer stood at 75°, at noon it was 80", Last 
Hight we were cautioned by our guide to keep a good look-out for 
our baggage, as the inbabitants of this district are reputed to possess 
habits at variance with the general honesty of those in other parts 
of Socotra; but we saw no one, though there were numerous flocks 
of sheep and goats browsing round, and last night was accordingly 
the first evening we had on the island without being able to 
procure the ustial supplies. In the afternoon'we travelled in an 
easterly direction for two hours, winding up a valley which is the 
bed of a torrent. We many ouins caves, and snw a 
great many of their females, though but few of the men, Vevetn- 
von here almost entirely left us, but towards evening some grassy 
patches again appeared, and some vanety of trees and bushes 
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remained. Near our halting-place at sunset we found above 
ten different kinds. Twenty or thirty Bedouius approached us 
here, Our guide informed me, from what he had overheard, that 
these men were not well-inclined towards us, and should not be 
trusted. I thought it as well, therefore, to take the first oppor- 
tumty of showmg them that we were oot unprovided with the 
means of defence, and as, a short time afterwards, one of them put 
the question direct to me, in what way we should be able to pumsh 
those who might feel disposed to pilfer from us, | pointed outa 
tree at a considerable distance, and asked them if they thought it 
possible for me to strike it with one of my double-barrellod pistols, 
which [ usually, wore hidden ot my belt. A smile of incredulity 
pased over the very handsome face of one of the men who was 
standing next me, and who had been the most importunate m 
his inguines. L immediately drew ove of them, and by a lucky 
chance sent. both balls directly through its trank, More than balf 
their number ran directly the piece wns fired, ond | never saw 








4 
oth 7%. 


moder ran direcny We pict 

wake t than was depicted in the countenauces of 
whe remained ; the suddenness of the act, aud the absence 
to them of any visible means by which the powder had. been 
ignited, together with the celerity with which the balls had been 

ischarged one after the other, were so wolike what they had ever 
seen or heard of before, that they appeared, as they probed the 
perforations with their finger to assure themselves that it had actu- 
ally penetrated, to be scarcely able to believe the evidence.of their 
senses, ‘lo improve on their present astonishment, our guide, un- 
known to me, represented to them that if any one, not belonging 
to our own party, should approach our tent unbidden, they 
would go off by themselves and shoot them. | should not have 
ventured to repeat so ridiculous a story bad L not been assured by 
irrefragable proofs that it was circulated with great rapidily over 
the island, amc that to the extent of this credulity we were in- 
debted (especially im the eastern parts of the island) for the safety 
of our baggage, as well os our not meeting with any resistance 
while passing through these marrow ravines, where » few resolute 
men might defend themselves against any force that could be 
brought against them, The men we saw bere were equally 
handsome and well-formed with the other Bedouins we have met 
with, 

Shortly after we had halted, I accompanied our guide tow na- 
tural reservoir of water, which had been widened and otherwise 
enlarged by artificial means. It was 340 paces in circumference, 


and appeared also of corres oaine depth; the sides aud bottom 
are lined with stones lames toge ste much care, 1 learn 
that itis not frequently dried up at any season; but when it is, the 
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distress which is thereby occasioned in the immediate nei . 
hood is very great, as the next nearest reservoir is that at 

ul Shiebah, By deepening or covering this over, 80 as to prevent 
the escape of the immense quantity which is now carried off. by 
evaporation, such an event at any season would probably be pre- 
vented; but when did an Arab undertake a task with a view to 
> jai ha tc Around, and on the sides of the tanks, 
| pest A heii Fathi 
traces of cultivation. 

While at this station, some matter having formed in the hinder 
feet of one of the camels, the Arabs effected its discharge in a very 
characteristic manner. After securing its legs and head, to prevent 
its kicking or biting, they turned the animal over on its side. The 
irons which had been made red-hot were then produced, and thrust 
successively to the depth of three or four inches into the ball of the 
foot; the animal roared and struggled very much, and its agonies 
oe prolonged to an pay we coe by the me mretess20 9 

© operators, who did uot think the operation com i 
net lanes ly pee into the Peay ee sperm 4 


but no, that was quite unnecessary. ‘ He will go better,” said 
Young: Bulemnany ne 5. stond-watceing Ane Temping of She: pooe 
beast, “ He will go better when he warms ;” the was 
made in the same indifferent tone and manner that a hackney- 







whe no sootier perceived us than they screamed out, * Weillah 
Weillah! Weillah!” and with the utmost precipitation those who 


had cluldren them either on their backs or under their arme. 
1 was am by ing one who, finding that her lower habili- 
metity her threw without any 


to this, | observed a Socotran dame similarly situated divest her- 
self of ber lower garments in a still less ceremonious manner, for 
quietly loosening the cameline (which i all they wear below the 
waist) from ber girdle, she dropped it on the ground and fled with 
redoubled speed without it, ‘They legs, compared with those of 
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the men, appear in some cases to be of an astonishing thickness ; 
and nature, in that part which particularly attracts our attention in 
the Hottentot ladies, appears in some instances here to be not less 

ona | rocky rid ched the first 

After ing severe idges, we next rea the 
or outer Loam mountains on she northern side of the island; 
and commenced descending a one: which leads from the summit 
of this to the plain below. I[t was steep, and in some places, 
where the rock had been much worn, very slippery. A large 
bay, Goobet Koorma, was before us, The granite peaks 
covered with a purple tinge were on our left, and the plain, torn 
by numerous torrents looking like white veins on a darkened 
surface, was below us, As we descended (the pass has a descent 
of 1500 feet) we found a considerable change in the atmosphere, 
the heat at the base of these hills and across the plain being very 
great. At five o'clock we halted at a former encampment; but 
the Bedouins were now amidst the hills. 

. 5th.—I took « drawing of the entrance to this valley 
with the granite peaks in the background. After completing 1 
we proceeded, our progress continually intercepted by large’masses 
of granite, over which the camels were led with the utmost ¢iffi- 
culty: scattered amaro-trees occurred frequently; when their 
branches are broken, they smell strongly of turpentine, but the 
camels are, notwithstanding, exceedingly fond of them. Not a hut 
or native did we see in the course of our journey; and the silence, 
depopulation, and romantic solitude through which we slowly and 
with difficulty wound our way, ly reminded me of the wild 
and savage glens in the vicinity of Mount Sinai. We continued 
advancing until the magnitude of the masses in our path compelled 
us to halt about half a mile from the base of the granite moun- 
tains: we pitched our tent under the wide-spreading branches of 
a tamarind-tree, having a beautiful stream gently murmuring over 
the rocks, at a few yards distance from our door. I seated myself 
on a rock to enjoy the scene before me, which was singularly wild 
and magnificent; we had, as it were, penetrated into the heart of 
a innss of mountains, and pitched our tents nearly in the centre of 
an enormous and superb amphitheatre, two miles in diameter. 
The lower part of the range is composed of limestone, feldspar, 
and porphyry, through which granite spires protrude themselves, 
grey, steep, and towering to a great height; but by far the most 
i appearance was presented by fragments of the lower for- 
mations, which were perceived borne up between two superi 

, or wrapped, as it were, round the shoulders of the higher. 
line of junction between the granite and limestoue was 
beautifully exposed to view from this station: it was elevated 
3000 feet above where we stood. A short distance to the right was 
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one of the most magnificent and extensive caverns to be found on 
the island; its length was 250 yards, breadth at its greatest depth 
175, and height 87 yards. Within, the interior masses of rock 
hung, a5 it were, suspended in the act of falling from the roof; and 
at the entrance, in the very centre, the arch drooped and rested 
on a rude sort of pillar: the dimensions and form of this vast 
cavern were in accordance with the solitary magnificence of the 
whole scene. Abouta mile to the left was a small date-grove be- 
longing to the people of Tamarida, who repair here im the date 
season to dispose of the produce of their grove. No one is left to 
take care of the property at other seasons; yet | was confidently 
assured that neither the fruit nor the cadjans (the decayed branches, 
which are nearly as valuable as the fruit) are at any time stolen. 
AIL the inhabitants we saw here, men, women, and children, ran 
directly they saw us, Our servant Sunday, a Nubian boy dressed 
in European clothes, came close on one of them unexpectedly; 
and bad he been his Satanic Majesty himself, whom without doubt 
he was considered to resemble, more alarm could not have been 
shown, or more celerity inescaping. The terrified Bedouin sprang 
— wo peckve a nearly apo ge web olmonisoceniie 
speed ; and so much afraid were they all afterwards of approaching 
us, that during the whole of the next day they would not bring 
their sheep to water at the pool near which we were encamped, 
though it was evident, os our guide pointed out, that they bad 
been in the habit of doing so daily before. .A great many wild 
fonts were seen bere, and [was able to get sufficiently close to 
discharge my gun at one, though not fortunate enough to bring 


him down. 

February Gth.—This morning we made an attempt to scale: the 
hills; but, after ascending about 2400 fect, we came to a nearly 
vertical escarpment, and were obliged to halt. From. this poit 
we had a good view of this of the country. | had before 
been somewhat surprised at the apparent strength of the torrent 

the bed of which we had brought our camels; but from this 

ight I could perceive that several tributary streams led down to 
it, one passing through thick woods and ones from the north- 
ward, while another raa down from the southward. My com- 
panion, with the guide, had gone some distance to the right, 
and L was seated, with my back against a rock, sketching a dra- 
gon's-blood tree, of which there were o great number around, 
when three or four Bedouins made their appearance suddenly be-~ 
fore me. | had already picked up some words of their lan- 
guage, and immediately addressed them with some encouraging 
expressions, They appeared at first much astonished, and their 
demeanour was at first so snspicious that 1 quietly and unob- 
servedly placed my hand on my pigtol; but, after the interchange 
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of a few sentences, they sented themselves beside me. A little 
tobacco, a knife, and some beads, confirmed their confidence, and 
I had full leisure to examine my new acquaintances, Their only 
dress was a girdle of cloth bound round their waist; while their 
hair hung in loose ringlets over their shoulders ; and their whole 
appenrance was in keeping with the scene of savage wildness 
around, ft was difficult to survey either without feelings of great 
interest, ‘This romantic country and its untutored tenants have 
now for ages remained in entire seclusion, and we were the first 
Europeans who had penetrated thus far within the recesses of this 
island, at least for some centuries, The result to these children 
of nature remains yet to be seen. 

February Tth—Early in the morning we struck our tent, and 
retraced our steps along the valley by Cadhoop, and by the pass 
Paar sr ene Tamarida, which, however, now displayed none 
of those beauties which so attracted our attention on our first visit. 
Towards cvening we reached Tamarida, On my arrival we 
proceeded to Abdallah’s house, who greeted us with much appa 
rent kindness; but we had not been seated many minutes before 
he presented us with a letter he had just received from om Arab 
Chicf, named Hamed ben Tary, who had arrived some days be- 
fore at Coleseah, and was now employed levying whatever sums 
he could collect there. In this precious document Abdallah was 
informed that our researches in the interior were perfectly unau- 
thorised by, and perfectly unknown to, the Sultan, who had in- 
deed given us permission to examine if the ports of Tamarida or 
Colessealr et ve answer os a coul depot; but nothing more, 
Almost all the inhabitants of Tamarida soon flocked secordingly 
to see and question us respecting our journey; and their former 
auspicion, that the letter we brought was a forgery, was now fixed 
beyond a doubt, No arguments of mie, at such a moment, 
were therefore of any avail, or produced any effect in removing 
their suspicions: | did not, consequently, long persevere in 
attempt, but forthwith wrote to Hamed ben Tary, stating the na- 
ture of my authority from the Sultan, and that, having received the 
sanction of the superior chiefs, 1 could neither imagine (nor would 
my government suffer) the interference of any inferior; therefore 
should any further obstacle be placed in our way by him, that our 
government, as well as his own, would hold hin strictly answer 
able for it. This letter | dispatched by a messenger the sume 
evening. 

After their first surprise, for two or three days the Arabs 
behaved very well; but [found that their visits at last ocenpied so 
much of our time that | was obliged to direct they should only be 
admitted at certain times. ‘They took great umbrage ot this, 1 
being, as they asserted, totally-at variance with the Arab customs, 
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T however contented myself with is SSO RRR 
feet arcane Parrepeadtencinnnn =e db 
passed the greater ay in transeri journal ; in 

evening we Gatked dows to tee see beach; tec anal not allowing 
us to proceed in any other direction. Even to an Arab, the 
swarms of flies during the day, and the vermin at night, must 
have rendered such a residence unpleasant enough ; but to as, who 


morning of the 10th, and the answer was, “that Hamed ben Tary 
saw no reason to alter his former directions, and that if we wished 
to proceed in our examination of the island the ship must agai 

proceed to Kisheen, and solicit there the permission of the Sultana 
to do so: until that should arrive, we were to be confined to T'ama- 
rida;” and after dictating this letter, it was further intimated that 
he took bis departure with the view of proceeding, himself, to the 
Arabian coast. ‘This was carrying matters with « high hand ; and 
had L not known that avarice in an Arab will predominate over 
fear, 1 should have despaired of effecting our object, I was 
een and meantime I shail notice what occurred in 
town. 


February 10th—This evening completed the full period of the 
Ramadan; but, to the great grief of the most zealous of the Mus- 
sulmans, the atmosphere proved so cloudy that they were uvable 
to distinguish the moon, and they refused m uence to con- 
sider the fast concluded. The greater number, , were 

fastidious, 


ipping their hands, until day-light the next day. 

nary 11.—All were this morning attired in their 
sg bar geet ride: gee 
ter, of w ‘ i about men 
women were seen chattering and laughing, al parent 
ing a degree of freedom unknown at times; al) work was 
suspended, even the slaves obtained « holiday, and large parties 
of Bedouins traversed the streets, receiving presents of rice, Xc., 
from the town's-people. Sometimes these parties advanced in 
line, at others two-by-two, dancing, singing, and flourishing the 
clubs which they usually carry in their hands. After a 
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rocession visited Abdallah, who, when they had all been seated, 
Sint pectamis and caused rose-water to be thrown over the visitors. 
He then stood up, with his orms extended, and pronounced a 
blessing over them, ‘ : 

My servant Sunday had for some time past been troubled wath 
an attack of the spleen, and as [was without any medicine, he 
thia evening requested me to allow a native woman to cup lum, 
after the Bedouin fashion. To this I assented; and after gently 
rubbing the side, on the part affected, for upwards of an hour, 
she procured a sharp knife and scarified the skin over it; she then 
seulied ahorn, extracted the air contained within it by suction, 
and closed the aperture at the upper or smaller extremity with her 
finger. "This was repeated Scuciel diaoee with equal dexterity; and 
he afterwards found much relief from it, . 

- L now directed all my efforts to the object of obtaining permis- 
sion to depart; and it would be both helices and unnecessary to 
state the various measures [ was obliged to in my severa 
altempts to accomplish this, Suffice it, that after three days’ 
hard fighting, and consenting to leave Mr. Cruttenden behind to 
explain matters to Sultan Abdallah, who was hourly expected, we 
Were permitted to leave. An unpleasant incident also occurred al 
this time, which nearly marred all my arrangements, and produced 
serious cousequences. An Arab, who had ou more than one occa- 
sion behaved with some insolence on our former visit, continued 
now to thrust himself into our apartments, though repeatedly de- 
sired to leave them; until at length I was compelled to desire my 
servants to turn him out of the house; while I assured him myself, 
that if he ventured within again | would adopt other measures. 
A slight seuffle had thus ensued between him and the servants, 
but | had seen no more of him until this morning, when as | was 
seated on the terrace of the house reading | heard a scuffle man 
adjoming house, and in afew minutes afterwards some women 
screamed violently; while Lalso observed several Arabs draw their 
swords and run towards the spot whence the noise proceeded. 
Conceiving that it was merely some disturbance among them- 
selves, | was not at first inclined to pay much attention to it; but 
Ss oie one of old Abdallah'’s daughters made her appearance 

low, and called out, that they were murdering my servant 
Sunday, [ then immediately hastened to the spot, where I 
found, in place of this being the case, that Sunday had naar ly 
murdered the Arab, [ arrived just in time, for he was within an 
ace of being strangled. As it. was no time for inquiries, I called 
Sunday off, and alter desiring Abdallah to take charge of his op- 
ponent, walked again into the house. ‘The Arabs append much 
excited, but contented themselves with flourishing swords, 
shaking their spears, &c.; yo ove in my passage attempted 
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either insult or injury. I left old Abdallah, without his turban, 
half mad with his endeavours to quiet them, 

_ By Sunday's account (which I found afterwards correct), he was 
in a neighbouring garden, gathering some vegetables for our dimmer, 
when the Arab came behind him unawares and struck him a tre- 
mendous blow with a club on the back of lis head : but thanks to 
his Nubian birth for the thickness of his skull, and to bis educa- 
tion among Englishmen for the use of his fists, this attack made 
litte impression on him, and he returned it so briskly ond effectu- 
ally, that, had it not been for my arrival, his opponent would have 
had no reagon to congratulate himself on his aggression, As 
I left the garden, the cadhi, who had been sent for, arrived, 
and in his presence a deposition regarding the case was taken. 
Numerous witnesses swore before him to the infliction and actual 
existence of numerous and horrible wounds—all of which, being 
mere scratehes or bruises from several falls, had they permitted 
them to be washed, would have presented a very different appear- 
ance; so that presently, with this deposition, and accompanied 
by old Abdallah and one or two of the elders, he came up to 
ne, representing the case in the light, that Sunday, a Chris- 
tian slave, had all-treated » Mussulman. 1 thought matters had 
now gone far enough, and therefore represented to them that 
none serving under the English flag were slaves, but servants (a 
distinction, by the bye, not always understood in the East); and 
that so long ag they served us faithfully we were bound to protect 
them: that, in turning the Arab out of the house, he had acted by 
my orders; and that, in short, for the future, 1 should, if any other 
attack was made on him, treat it as one addressed to myself, and 
act accordingly. “This was treating the affair in the Arab fashion, 
for the cardha ‘iad no influence, and there were neither laws nor 
magistrates here. Unpromising as this affair looked at first—for 
they threatened to confine us still more closely to our houses and 
to stop our supplices—it eventually proved serviceable, On cool 
reflection they began to consider the consequences to themselves 
if they went too far; and as they knew the vindictive feelings of 
the Arab were rather increased than allayed, and that there was 
every renson to believe that I would perform my promise in case 
he should make any second attempt, they thought it better to get 
rid of me a8 soon as possible. In the evening, therefore, when 
sunset was announced, they all dispersed to their homes in order 
to concert measures for the morrow. 

February 15.—Some camels were brought to me, in conse- 
quence, in the moming, which belonged to old Abdallah, who, 
willing to play the rogue on both sides, gave his neighbours to un- 
derstand that [ was to proceed at once to the ship; but, in truth, he 
struck a bargain with me for their hire for a month, with an under- 
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stood, though not expressed permission, to use them on any part 
of the island which I pleneet The evening was far advanced, nate 
ever, before all was arranged, and we were mounted and had left 
the town. I did not, therefore, proceed far beyond its precincts, 
but halted in a date-grove, about a mile and a half from the 
sea: where, even at this season, we found abundance of water, 
not only in ruuning streams but in numerous wells. Many 
oxen and cows were collected under the shade of the trees, and 
the grass in some places was still luxuriant. After escaping from 
the myriads of flies and other vermin, the confined atmosphere of 
the town, avd the pestering and importunity of its ignorant and 
bigoted inhabitants, the comfort of our tent, with the luxury of the 
pure air in the clear moonlight, which we now enjoyed, was an inde- 
seribable relief. Lt had been hinted to me from several quarters, 
that some violence was still contemplated towards us by the in- 
habitants of Tamarida, in return for the chastisenent received by 
their townsman Ali; but if such a thing was ever thought of, 

at least did not put it into practice ; and we slept soundly un 
the following morning. 

. February 13.—At seven, we crossed the plain on our camels, 
ina S.E. direction, and at eight entered a narrow, steep valley, 
crossed by numerous streams, which Jed to the summit of the 
first range of hills from the sea, From this point we could discern 
the sea on both sides of the island very distimetly. The hills were 
composed of red feldspar, deposited in thick strata; the outer 
parts were much broken; and fragments detached from them 
were strewn over the surface, The was scanty and withered, 
but there were a great many bus It rained violently the 
whole morning, and we and all our baggage got completely 
drenched. At nine o'clock we halted at a small date grove, about 
a mile to the left of the road, called Maasah Sadan, which has a 
stream of fresh water running through it. Here were some dukkun 
fields and about half a dozeu huts, ‘The inhabitants were mongrel 
Arabs, who testified the utmost alousy of all cur movements; 
and when I produced my sketch- they raised such a clamour 
that I was obliged to desist. My angles, bearings, and notes, on 
this and several subsequent days, were thus taken by stealth. 
Having partaken of a light meal and dried our clothes, we agaitt 
resumed our journey to the south-eastward, across the island. 
This road must have been much frequented at some early B vbr 
for in several places there are traces of its having been built up, 
and the decayed and worn appearance of the material exhibits great 
age. From Maasah Sadan we passed along a valley in a direction 
S.E., in length seven miles, and breadth three. Between oor 
track and the granite range, a lower chain extended, about 700 
feet in height, which forms te S.W. side of the valley. That 
which forms the N.E, is lower, - 
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Under the date-trees, as we along, I observed that there 
was a turf lope gress an sear without rey 
was vigorous a althy, and of a tint than, judging from 
the go's natare of the ground, we should have expected to have 
met with. Some colocynths appear here, and also aloes; the bills 
are covered with bushes, but luis are bure. ‘The ct 
structure and formation of the hills are quite distinct from 
on the western part of the island; a limestone hill never occurs 
here—they are all either feldspar or porphyry: in the former, 
though not so cavernous as the limestone, hollows are in like man- 
ner by no means uncommon, 

At half-past two o'clock we crossed the extremity of a valley 
extending in a northerly direction towards the sea: in its centre 
a fine stream of pure water glides along ; and on either side 
is a broad line of date-trees. ur path now lay more to the 
eastward, and was crossed by numerous streams of fresh water, 
In this direction, the country, though considerably elevated 
above the level of the sea, is, with the exception of one high 
range, over which lies a road to Ras Moree, rather level and open. 
We passed some inhabitants, a few flocks of sheep, and several 
cows. Our route lay along one of the most considerable of the 
streams, with a date-grove on either side, until half-past four, when 
we halted at the foot of a pass, near a cascade and several pools of 
fresh water, Trees, with wide-spreading and loxuriant foliage, 
Aumerous aromatic plants, a fine clear cool atmosphere (therm, 
69°), and 2 lovely moonlight night, rendered this one of the most 
delightful halting-places on the island. My tent was pitched on 
the smooth surface of the rock, a few yards from one of the most 
copious of these pools ; and the murmuring of the stream over its 
pebbly bed was in tinison with the sound of the distant cascade. — 

The first part of the evening was much enlivened by the 
sence of ote of those itinerant traders who “ vend their 
among the mountains. They are in general a hardy, 
humouted, and intelligent class; and wherever we fell in with 
them on the road, the chances were that they were singing some 


* 


m tune. ‘Their occupation keeps them constantly 
erry P Plessis 
been one 


3 


about the island, and I liave seen the Bedouins testif 
joy at the appearance of one of these men as if he 
of their own relations returned from a journey ; a sheep is 
immediately killed, and every one does his to entertain him. 
‘l'o the credit also of both be it said, that their bargains 
are, at least with the Bedouins, conducted in the same spirit. 
Nearly all the ghee which is shipped off from Tamarida is brought 
in by these men. 

ruary 14.—This morning we ascended the pass, which was 
found too steep for us to ride up; dhe water gushed in all diree- 

° ne 
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tions from the rock to the very summit; none, however, appearing 
on the opposite side, where the descent is less rapid. After cross- 
ing several streams and passing many herds of cattle, we halted at 
asmall village called Amaro, consisting of about a dozen huts 
occupied by Arab herdsmen; fields of dukkun and date groves 
were here numerous, We pitched our tent in one of the latter, 
near a deep pool of running water; the hills continued of the 
same formation as those noticed yesterday; water was, however, 
far more plentiful, gushing in rills from the rocks in all directions; 
and several considerable streams, as will be seen by the map, inter- 
sected our track. "There was, however, but little soil, and the bare 
rock showed itself frequently: but in its clefts and crevices many 
large trees have rooted themselves. Bushes were also nume- 
rous, and there was a great variety of parasitical plants. The bor- 
edd ~ sirens ap the only well adapted for culti- 
vation, and on them, rice, vegetables, ight be grown to any 
extent; besides which, where Sensor agriculturists 
would feel no difficulty in forming a 

After breakfast two females approached us with a present 
of milk and a young lamb: these ladies conversed freely with 
us unveiled, at which I was somewhat surprised, considering that 
they were married to Arabs, who evince or affect quite as much 
jealousy of their women as their brethren on the continent. 
When I mentioned this to young Suleiman, our guide (who 
was absent at the time), he cleared up the difficulty, by in- 
forming me, that their wabende, werk abhebtoielh thal. sheep, 
and had left their dames at home to make butter and spin qoold 
seeing the Faringees pass, they could not resist the temptation of 
conversing with us. "Che first thing which attracted their atten- 
tion was my clothes, which were spread out in the sun to dry: 
they examined them most minutely, and laughed immoderately, as 
os discovered, or were told, the various purposes to which the 
different articles were applied: one expressed so much admira- 
tion of a pair of white trousers which she drew on in imitation 
of mine, that I could not but beg her acceptance of them. 
To her companion I was obliged to be equally liberal; and it 
would have disturbed the gravity of a more staid personage than 
myself, to have witnessed them strutting to and fro in their new 
habiliments before me. The pockets puzzled them a deal, 
but by placing some needles and thread within them I soon ex- 
plained their use. Both these females were Bedouins, and had 
fine features; but neither could be called handsome. ‘There was, 
however, in their features, and in their fine dark eyes, an expres- 
sion of much shrewdness and good-humour. “ -six years 
of age,” said one of them to me, “ and not yet married ?—why, 
who takes care of your houses prepares your meals, &c. &c. ?” 
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T endeavoured to explain this circumstance as well and as briefly 
as their voluble inquiries would allow me, but nothing would con- 
vince them that any benefit could compensate for so many years 
absence from connubial felicity, though, as a set-off against this, 
our custom of confining ourselves to one wife was much com- 
mended. When they took leave I offered them my hand ; they 
laughed, but gave theirs, when [ assured them that it was our Eng- 
lish custom. promised, if [ would remain another day, thatthey 
would come in the morning with a supply of milk, dukkun, dates, 
and other Socotran luxuries, and wad listen during the whole 
day to tales of the Inglese and their country; but to this, for 
obvious reasons, I could not now assent, It is singular that, in 
the course of this conversation, no allusion or inquiry was made 
as to whether or not I was a Mussulman, usually the first ques 
tion asked by all classes: but probably they thought that i 
wits, and I did not wish to hazard my popularity by gratuitously 
undeceiving them. When the heat of the day was somewhat 
moderated, we again resumed our journey. Our route lay along 
a narrow valley, bounded on either hand by feldspar and por- 
phyritic hills, about five hundred feet in height, with i 
our halt Jed along the centre, and gradually increased both in 
width and depth, as we advanced ; in some places it was four feet 
deep and thirty feet across ; we should call such @ stream a river, 
in Arabia; crossing and recrossing it by a bad road delayed us 
very much. My guide was also mach alarmed for the feet of the 
camels; which not unfrequently, if kept wet, crack or ulcerate, 
and form sores, both difficult and tedious to cure. When we 
ascended the pass over Colesseah, two of our camels were 
laid up with bad feet, occasioned, our guide told us, by the heavy 
night dews which kept the Felt Ves rae 
part of the day. I observed the camels were, in very 
averse to taking the water, and when the stream was deep, they 
Were not got over without some difficulty; yet when greatly tor- 
mented by the flies, they readily proceeded to a stream and rolled 
in it. 

After riding for two bours we left this stream, the general direc- 
tion of which was S.E., and struck off S.S.W,, over a large bill, 
Primitive trap occurs here frequently, as do also fragments of 
pure and imperfect quartz, In about an hour we again met the 
stream, which had a turn round the eastern side of an ele- 
vated conical mountain, which our route now skirted on its western 
base ; and at the pest of sunset we again halted on its banks. 
Scarcely any part of our road to-day was clear of date trees ; small 
fields of dukkun were also numerous, but no other traces of culti- 
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vation. The natives call the valley in which we encamped Eshall ; 
here it is not more than 500 paces broad, and my guide told me 
that it grew narrower and was more thickly planted with date- 
trees, as it approached the granite peaks. Several other valleys on 
this side take their rise near these barriers. At our halting pats 
the limestone again made its appearance, a long range of that 
formation, with its usual steep side and level summit, and about 
700 feet in height, extending to the N.N.E., on the upper part of 
the ridge, I could discover numerous dragon's-blood wees, and 
my guide assured me that some of the best gum on the island ia 
thered from this range; scattered assett and eshaib trees also 
ie the sides, while numerous nebek and bohain trees extend 
along the base. Some Bedouins, who had seen our approach 
wm the mountains, stole down towards ma tent Goring ~ even- 
Wg; whether they intended to make themselves discovered is une 
a, but at the moment one of their number approached 
rather close, I v a the meridian altitude of a star 
with the ! ,and his surprise at seeing the quick- 
silver, the sextant, and my occupation, was so great, that an invos 
Juntary exclamation of astonishment escaped him. When he 
found that he was discovered, he at first attempted to make a re- 
treat, but a few words from our guide reassured him, and he 
entered our tent—where his surprise, it will be aulicipated, was 
not lessened by all he saw and witnessed, 
February 15.—We followed the winding of the stream through 
a valley called Helofe, which at first had a very circuitous diree- 
tion, but becume afterwards nearly straight, in a north and south 
direction. Ou the one side the hille are of red fcldspar, on the 
other of limestone, which in the exterior mass does not present 
the rounded form usual in the western portion, butis piled im huge 
blocks with straight fractures intersecting each other, so as to give 
the whole the appearance of gigantic masonry; as we advanced 
the feldspar wholly diappeared, and we had the same continu 
succession of limestone as in the western part. When we halted 
to breakfast a Bedouin brought us a bowl of milk: be was a tine 
athletic young fellow, and as a specimen of his dexterity in clinibe 
ing mountains, he, at our request, (after repeated assurances that 
he could efiect it,) ascended « precipice s0 steep that in some 
places it was painful to the eye to follow him. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine which serves them most on these occasions, their 
or their feet. Descending by the same dangerous and slip- 
ery track appeared far more diflicult; but in a few minutes from 
his starting * was standing uninjured at the door of our tent. 
owards hoon we emerged from the mountain and entered on the 
low sandy belt which forms the southern const of the island. ‘The 
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sea was now before us, but no ship was in sight. Concluding 


a. 


from the time which had elapsed since we last communicated 
with her that she must at least have passed this in her progress to 
Tas Moree, I turned my steps to the eastward, and towards sunset 
halted near some huts, occupied by an old aman and late family. 
The old man met us as we dismounted, and secing that my servant 
was unwell, pressed us very much to enter his house, out of which 
he turned bis wives, assuring us that it was quite at our service. 
When our tent was pitched, however, he saw ita superiority over 
anything he could offer us, and then bitterly regretted his want 
ef ability to serve us; but shortly afterwards he. brought us # 
eget supply of milk, and, without my kuowledge, killed a 
id, and brought it to us most excellently cooked, after the na- 
tive fashion, on some stones. Iu the evening be told me ihat he 
possessed several flocks of sheep, which he had left on the hills 
under ihe guidance of the Bedouins; he himself residing here to 
procure fish, which he salts for his winter's store, For this purpose 
he employed no boat, but contented himself with collecting euch 
fish as were entangled in the shallows, or left by the tide io the 
hollows of the rocks. 

There were an amazing number of centipedes on this spot. We 
killed, while pitching the teat and during the evening, lourteen, 
not including young ones, and on the following morning we de- 
siroyed as thany more. ‘They were, however, small, and the ma- 
tives said that the pain of their bite, though severe at first, docs nat 
last long, From hence to Ras Moree, by the way of the sea- 
shore, the rond was described to me as being nearly impassable, as 
much from the want-of water as from the rocky nature of the path. 
] was much disappointed at not being able to obtain from these 
people any intelligence of the ship, aud began to fear that, 
during the late gales, she must have been blown off the island ; 
at all events it seemed certain thatshe had not passed. this, and at 
therefore became necessary for me to proceed alongshore to the 
westward in search of her, My only motive, at present, in wishing 
to communicate with her, was to inform the captain of Mr. Crut- 
tenden being left behind iu ‘Tamarida, 

February 16.—1n pursuance of this plan we now retraced our 
steps to the base of the mountains, along which the path wound ; 
their height here varied from eight hundred to a thousand feet, 
and the whole range is table-topped—so that they appear to farm 
an unbroken line for the whole distance that they are visible, 
‘Their direction ia that of the sea-coast, and with the exception of a 
few capes or abutments projecting out, the line they follow ts 
remarkably straight; the map will also show this, Notwith- 
standing the hard and compact nalure of the limestone whieh 
forms this chain, the action of the atmosphere has liad its usual 
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degrading effect; and has uced numerous hollows and ¢a- 
em besides a quuntity of debris, everywhere observable along 
ir base, | 

Near these hills are several metayne bushes, and their sides and 
the valleys which break through them appeared to be also covered; 
but towards the sea-shore the belt is arid and sandy, and thickly 
covered, in some places, with the bushes and plants which are 
common to the desert plains of Arabia, Alongshore are almost 
continuous lines of sand-hills, of a pure sea-sand, which have been 
driven up by the south-west monsoon, and complete the dreary 
prospect. ‘The only relief the eye meets with is from the lively 
green of the rock tree, which appears in many places to grow out 
of the sand, spreading its foliage over the hillocks, in low but close 
and thick masses. We passed a few goats and shee browsing on 
re: oe pony withered herbs around ; and halted during = heat of 
the day in the most eastern of some date-groves called Hackabee, 
which are planted on the sea-shore. Amidst the trees were a few 
Wells, but the water was both brackish and bitter. None of our 
party, after being accustomed to the pure mountain-streams, could 
endure it. The trees are not more than a hundred yards from the 
beach, and { doubt if, to seaward, they can be seen over the sand- 
hills; these have already attained a height equal to the trees, and 
as they appear to be rapidly increasing in size, they must, ere long, 
overwhelm the whole grove. Several of the outermost of the trees 
are already more than half buried, though this does not apparently 
affect either their growth or produce. It is asserted of these 
that they bear two crops of fruit during the year, the one in May 
after the N.E., and the other in October afier the S.W. monsoon ; 
the produce is not, however, at either period held in equal esti- 
mation with that which is reared in other parts of the island, At 
this period the fruit was just forming. Contiguous to the grove 
are a few inclosures of cotton and tobacco. 

An old woman surprised me to-da » Sketching a hill by stealth; 
and raised a great clamour until I showed See:she Sencoiuin 
explained that it was for the purpose of amusing my harem, 
after which she was pacified. In the evening we pursued our 
way along the sandy belt, in which the feet of our camels sunk 
several inches at each step, making our rogress slow and tedious, 
Dreary as this abode must be, specialty im the S.W. monsoon, 
when it blows an almost continued tempest, several of the inha- 
bitants reside on it; we passed several hamlets, and also a few 
detached houses. Nobody would, however, approach us, and we 
could learn as yet nothing respecting the ship, although we had 
come down tweuty miles. At sunset we halted amidst some stunted 
bushes, a few yards from the sea, The night was cold in propor- 
tion to the heat of the day, and the ground was 50 filled with sand- 
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flies and red ants that it was almost impossible to sleep; we had 
also heavy showers of rain during the ni Fever had now 
seriously attacked Sunday, the only servant | had with me, Iwas 
from well; one of the slaves was also laid up with fever, 
and the other was too unwell to be of any service : I had therefore, 
during the time we remained here, not only to attend to them, and 
oo a my solitary meal for myself, butalso to assist with the camels, 
us and the few subsequent days, which 1 passed here waiting to 
get on board the ship, were the most unpleasant of my tour. T did 
not recover my health, nor did any of the party, until we breathed 
the pure air on the top of the hills about a week afterwards, 
February 17.—Early this morning the ship was discovered 
beating up towards the point where we were encamped ; but in the 
evening ae anchored so far off shore that, notwithstanding all my 
signals, I found it impossible to attract attention. During the 
subsequent three days also the breeze continued with such violence 
from the eastward that I found it impracticable to communicate 
with her. Having at last therefore obtained a promise from a 
Bedouin that he would be on the look out, and would deliver a 
letter for the captain to the crew of the first boat which landed, L 
ngain retraced my steps to the groves at Hackabee, to conclude 
from thence the survey of the western part of the island. Our sup- 
Ronee int dence were procured from an old man who had 
n living in a sort of hermitage for the last fifty years. It was 
a cavern hollowed out of the rock, but differing in no particular 
from those elsewhere described. I had the curiosity to go and 
visit him several times, and was always received with much atteu- 
tion and hospitality; he has one wife and two daughters, but 


they were kept carefully concealed Son el conlbcamamnesians 
to which they retired was another chamber i 

the outer one by 2 small passage cut in the rock. I observed 
one corner a large bundle of the inner shell of a turtle, and 
inquiry found that a great number resort in the fine season to 
southern shores of the island, for the purpose of depositing thei 


19.—We now'returned towards the interior by a val- 
ley about a mile to the westward of that by which we came out 
‘some days before. After passi the extremity of a stream which 
loses itself in the , we halted for a short time under a bo- 
hain tree, where same stream was now ten feet broad and four 
deep. Some rushes grew here, about six feet in length, very stiff, 
and at the extremity as pointed as a needle ; the natives use them 
for making baskets, and also for manufacturing . ‘This val- 
ley is altogether singular-looking ; its direction is -N.W., and it 
is about a mile and a half in breadth ; the hills on either side are 
about 400 feet high; and their faces are nearly precipitous, with 
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the usual cavernous appearance, and thickly clad with camhane 
and essett trees. The Bedouins occupy these caves as dwell. 
ings, and have their flocks on the interuiediate ranges of hills ; 
while those who tend the date-groves in the valleys are Arabs, 
During our halt here | had a long conversation with one of the 
Tatter: he told me that he belonged to the Mahara tribe on the 
Arabian coast, who are fierce and turbulent; but being a man. of 
peace he disliked the continued broils which a residence among 
them entailed, and he had, in consequence, embarked with his wile, 
children, and all belonging to him, for this island, where his sole 
care and employment were some few date-groves, dubkun theldas, 
and sheep. Oue of his countrymen, who was with hin mt this 
lime, expressed some surprise that I, who was an ‘. unbeliever,” 
should travel alone and. unarmed amoug Mussulmen and Arabs 
eo bigoted os those of Socotra are known to be. He suggested, 
indeed, that any individual, seated, of he was, near me, could 
seize me by the wrist or throat, so as to render me powerless, 
while his companions might plunder the baggage; but o sight 
of the pistols, which [ always wore concealed ut my girdle, eou- 
vinced him that | was anything but defenceless against open 
attacks. All this passed, however, in the utmost good-humour, for 
when T passed the same individual's house on the following morn 
Ing, he brought out a large bow! of milk which he pressed on my 
acceptance. At half-past two we again pursued aur journey along 
the banks of the stream, ina N.N.W, direction up the valley ; date 
trees and dukkun fields continued the whole distance. "Towards sun- 
set we halted at a spot where the valley opens out into a noble amphi- 
theatre of hills. Phe granite penks were before us, and the sure 
rounding or nearest range could in no part be less elevated than a 
thousand feet above us. I was s0 much pleased with the abund- 
ence of water here, the purity and coolness of the atmosphere, 
and the romantic beauty of the scenery, that I pitched my tent 
under some nebek trees, determined to remain until my servant 
ehould return from the ship, 
February 20,—I passed this day in wandering with a Bedouin 
over the mountains, Dragon's-blood trees and aloe plants were 
both very numerous, I entered several Bedouin buts, collected 
several specimens of flowers and plants, and returned in the even- 
ing completely fatigued, A sound night's sleep in this fine climate 
Was my reward, 
_, Aebruary 21.—We had slight rain during the greater part of this 
day, but it cleared up in the evening, and we moved up @ steep 
fer to the northward, The rain returned with much fury, and m 
ii and baggage were completely dreuched, Nightalso over 
us before we reached the summit; It was very dark, the pall was 
steep and rugged, we lost our way several tunes, and were more 
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than once nearly over the precipice which sank to a tremendous 
depth on either hand, When we reached our halting-place, close 
to the bed of a stream, our slaves and the guide were completely 
exhausted the wet and cold, though the thermometer was not 
lower than 62° Fahrenheit; and a glass of brandy was necessary to 
restore them to their wonted spirits. These men, unlike their mas+ 
ters, are by no means fastidious or rigid Mussulmen, and would 
swallow a gallon of spirits were it given them, A projecting 
rock sheltered our tent from the full fury of the storm; at times 
it blew a perfect hurricane ; the thunder rolled over the lofty peaks 
above us, and shook the ground on which we stood; huge masses” 
of rock, and occasionally a tree torn from its roots, slid down 
the almost perpendicular sides of the mountain; the lightning 
flashed over the deeply-wooded tavines below us ; while the rain, 
which fell in torrents, rather fed than allayed the fury of the storm. 
The whole scene was magnificent and sublime; but it had nao 
charms for my associates, who, after hastily swallowing their even- 
ing meal, wrapped themselves up iu all the clothes they could 
muster, and were soon asleep. 
ue $acagt comele, were: Seat ee at 
over-night, and having strayed up among the mountains, could 
nowhere be seen. We were thar’ obliged to halt for a day while 
they were sought for; and I was the less displeased at the delay 
as we were enabled by it thoroughly to dry our tent and wage. 
A great many Bedoums and some Arabs visited us; the former 
bringing us milk, and behaving with their accustomed kindness ; 
while the latter were sullen, and told us in plain language that 
sap sane sso <a Whenever this proposal was 
this was not tly by the Arabs, L always ado 

one plan, which was to laugh outright at it, If, as on tl so 
sent occasion when they observed the which we made 
to the Bedouins, they afterwards wished to become familiar, [ 
treated them with indifference and neglect; and they then 
usually Jeft, muttering some expression in the Socotran lan- 
guage, which I neither could nor desired to understand. I was 
amused this morning by observing the way our guide procured 
some milk before the Bedouins came, He uttered a peculiar cry, 
ig 6 the same cape Sabo es a a 
on hearing which the goats and sheep came scampermg a 
quarters to feed on the leaves which might fall from them, on 
which the shepherds support them when the grass fails; and while 
so occupied they made no resistance to being caught and milked. 

February 24.—The Bedouins were most useful this morning in 
assisting us to pack up; and a few minutes after leaving, | saw 
about a hundred of them collected at a small hamlet to see me 
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pass. esrenene Sve 3 the bed of the stream we passed two 
other hamlets. ‘The trees along our route bore testimony to the 
fury of the recent tempest; the blasts, as they swept along the 
salle, had wrenched many trees up by the roots, and hurled 
them to some distance. I halted for a few minutes near another 
hamlet, each of the houses of which have one or two dukkun enclo- 
sures attached to it; but they are miserable-looking hovels, and, 
to finish the picture, some goats were feeding on the grass which 
grew on their roofs. The soil was stony, but where the stones 
were removed it appeared productive. After leaving this, we in a 
few minutes entered Wady Eshall, and continuing along our 
former route, in an hour more we struck along another, running 
about N.N.E, This brought us close to Djebel Zafed; and in 
about an hour we halted in a valley, a few yards from a small vil- 
ry ab stream winds its way at the bottom of this valley, which 
is here very narrow, but afterwards spreads out and incloses some 
rounded Wille about seven hundred feet in height, Though 
the rock (limestone, with feldspar ring ly) is but 
scantily covered with soil, yet it is with abundance of 
grass ; and the soil being in some places of greater depth than in 
others, in these a few large, though isolated, trees are seen spring- 
ing forth. Under one of these we pitched our tent for the night; 
some cows, numerous flocks of sheep, and a more than usual 
quantity of dukkun enclosures, rendered the scene rural and pic- 


turesque. 

February 25.—My servant Sunday returned to-day from the 
ship: I was obliged to despatch him there for ical assist- 
ance, Captain Haynes, in his survey of the coast, had been 
much delayed by the late violent winds; and Sunday had been 
compelled to wait four days before a boat could Jand to take bim 
off. When the Bedouins heard that I had received a supply of 
medicine, I had numerous applications for it: fevers and indi- 
gestion were the prevailing complaints, 

_ February 26.—Leaving this spot, we passed fora short dis- 
tance up the valley, ascending by a pass four hundred feet in 
height. From the top we obtained a splendid and magnificent 
view of the surrounding country, At 5 p.m., after passing several 
Villages, we struck down a hill, leaving a pathway which Jeads to 
the Noged on our right, and after passing two more hamlets, now 
averted, we halted on the summit of a small hill, a few yards from 
a third, consisting of fourteen houses. We had scarcely unpacked 
our camels when an old man, of the most venerable and patri- 
archal  apenges approached us, and inquired whether we 
should wish our supper to consist of mutton or grain, or both. 
He also brought us fire-wood (the hills here are bare of bushes 
and yield none), supplied us with milk, and in fact neglected 
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nothing he thought would in any way add to our comfort. It was 
dark before we could get our tent pitched, but he and his friends 
assisted us greatly in doing so, 1 have the more pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to the hospitality of this individual, since, among 
the Arabs of Socotra, Es cer ee only one I can tax with such a 
dereliction from their Mahomedan creed as displaying good feeling 
towards a Christian, 

February 27.—\ rose early this morning and walked down, as 
was my usual custom, to bathe in the stream, The country I 
found of superior quality; the hills undulating and covered 
with the finest meadow-grass; with verdant fields of dukkun in 
every hollow, and large flocks of sheep browsing above them ; 
cows were also numerous, In one spot close to the stream I ob- 
served a large field of beans growing; but some females who 
were plucking them fled with much precipitation as | approached, 
At half-past nine we proceeded to the eastward. The valley we 
entered was broad at the entrance, but became narrow as we ad- 
vanced, until after an hour and a half, when we found the extremity 
_ blocked up by an immense mountainous wall, which threw a na- 
a pass, about four hundred feet in height; we | on foot, 
the ascent being very steep and slippery for the camels. From 
the upper part we continued along a level plain, occasionally pass- 
ing sheep and oxen; we then entered another valley, where were 
a great many date-trees, and a large village contiguous to them, on 
a hill, Close to this is another pass, about four hundred feet in 
height; whence the limestone hills continue at nearly the same 
level to Ras Moree. ‘There is no diflerence between the appear- 
ance of these hills and those already described at the western end 
of the island. At half-past eleven we halted, for a few minutes, 
near another village, occupied by Bedouins; the females came 
round us and were more than usually importunate ; they were 
obliged, however, to content themselves with a few needles and 
thread. ‘There are no wells here, and when the water supplied b 
the natural reservoirs is exhausted, the inhabitants repair, wi 
their flocks, to the streams below. 

The country, as we advanced in the direction of Ras Moree, 
became more flat and uninteresting. Neither granite nor feld- 
spar occur here; but some huge fragments of limestone, ten or 
fifteen feet high, with rugged points, and level bases, 
were found ing on the plains; narrow, precipitous ravines, re- 
sembling fissures, also occurred frequently, their extremities being 
blocked up suddenly, as by a dead wall, In one of these plains 
we passed a rude stone seat, in which the Bedouins seat their boys 
when they circumcise them; a short distance from this were two 
burying-grounds; and in the centre between these, a ruinous 
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building which, my guide said, was an ancient chapel. About an 
hour after sunset we halted close to the verge of a precipice, about 
two miles north of Ras Feliig. 

February 28.—1 now determined to remain here a day, in 
hopes of the ship making her appearatice, We were encamped 
at the termination of the elevated land whieh bere sinks preeipi- 
tously, and leaves a low tongue of land, extending from the base 
of the bills and forming the eastern extremity of the island, called, 
by the Ambs, Ras Moree: itis sandy and barren. A few ruins 
are found on it, but the natives have no legend respecting them, 
Our height, where encamped, was 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea; but the view was not by any means so beautiful of striking as 
that over Colesseal ; a limestone hill, rising 900 feet above us, and 
narrow as a wall, being the only remarkable object. Large sheets, 
or ne, have been from this, and precipitated down 
the 3_and others dix <a ding precarious situation. 

atch 1-—The ship not appearing, we left our place of en- 
campment shortly after noon, to return to Tamtarida by the direct 
road, which is to the northward of that by which I came up to the 
cape. ‘The country is here poor and barren, but dragon’s-blood 
trees are mummerous, At halt-past one o'clock we passed a valley, 
running north and south, in which are some wells of water, the 
first we have seen on the elevated land. From hence the coun 
gradually improves; the grass is thick and fine, and the soil, which 
is dark and rich, appears well adapted for cultivation. Behaim: 
and tuk trees are numerous; and the birds, which were sheltered 
from the heat of the sun's rays amidst their branches, carolled guily 
with a not unpleasing note. A continuous line of cavernous 
habitations skirted the rond during the greater part of our day's 
journey, Cows, with sheep and goats, were numerous, The 
atmosphere was clear and exhilaratmg, and everything had a gay 
and picturesque appearance. In the evening I was agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of Mr. Cruttenden, who, finding 
that some unforeseen event had prevented Abdallah'’s arrival, had 
determined on joining me directly the Arabs would allow him to 
leave the town. He was enabled to effect this, at length, through 
the assistance of some Mahara Arabs, who brought bien a camel 
after dark, on which he mounted, and, travelling all night, was the 
next morning beyond pursuit. We halted, when we met him, near 
a deep reservoir of water, the adjoining scenery to which is very 
remarkable. ‘The whole of the hills around swarm with inhabi- 
tants, and when we made our appearance they came crawling out 
of their caves like ants from an ant-bill. ‘The grass Pennisetum 
dichotomum is very plentiful here, and was so annoying that to 
avoid it | pitched my tent among the rocks. I thus a full 
view of this comm : some noble-looking cows were feeding 
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around. This part of the island is the most picturesque and pro- 
mising that [ have seen. 

March 2.—At seven this morning we resumed our journey, 
passiig over a very similar country to that described 
day, After two hours’ riding we descended a pass, and found 
at its base a stream of fresh water, many cows, and much of the 
surrounding country thickly wooded. With the exception of the 
eshaib being more, and the nebek and tuk trees less numerous, 
the vegetation was the same as yesterday. At half-past nine we 
descended another pass, which in magnificence and romantic 

ranteur may be thought to exceed any other part of the istand. 

t Was a narrow ravine, at least 1400 feet deep ; the southern side 
descending in a bare perpendicular wall of reddish-coloured lime- 
stone, the northern side almost equally steep, and both these 
and the bottom thickly wooded. Down the centre a large 
stream takes its course, leaping from rock to rock, and form- 
ing sparkling and elegant cascades. ‘Two of these, where the 
stream is from ten to fourteen feet wide, have a fall of forty feet, 
and are received in capacious basins hollowed im the rock, within 
which the water clear, blue, and deep. Our rond tay 
a the northern bank, and new scenes of were disco- 

at every turn which its winding course compelled us to 

take. We halted at the foot of the pass, close to a date-grove, 
where we breakfasted. The rock here is a similar limestone to 
that above described ; but a curious effect is occasionally produced 
by narrow spires of feldspar rising up through it to the height 
of three or four hundred feet. At half-past two in the after- 
noon we again proceeded ; the mountains forming a complete 
amphitheatre round us, no side being apparently open. ‘The 
direction of our route was about W.N.W., across many 
shallow valleys and low bills, extending like ribs from a bill to the 
right. We passed the extremity of this at 4 p.m.; four miles to 
the southward of the pass we thus descended, there is another 
road, connected with the one by which I first crossed the island, 
which also leads to Ras Moree. By both the ascent is about 
1900 feet. At sunset we halted under a large tamarind-tree, 
about a mile from the sea, and near a lurge inlet, called Khore 
Curreyal, of Ghurreyah, the entrance of which is nearly blocked 
up by sand, though still admitting small boats, On our way to 
this balting-place we passed no fewer that seven hamlets, each 
containing from seven to fifteen houses; so that along both roads 
the country is thickly peopled. The inhabitants bere are called 
Lahsee, and are about 150 in number. They are Bedouins, and 
do not allow (in which they are singular) the Arabs to intermarry 
with them. Many of the date-trees here are very old, but they 
appear to bear fruit as long as they stand; some of them are so 
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far decayed near the root, that they would not measure more than. 
seven or eight inches in diameter. 

March 3.—After the cool air on the bills, we found this last 
night intolerably warm, and left at six, winding our way round a 
hill called Fadan Derafonte, which sounds wy like Portuguese, 
It abounds in dragon’s-blood trees and aloes; the greatest height 
of any of its points is 1000 feet. This and several other hills 
in the neighbourhood exhibit a somewhat different structure from 
the others, having an upper stratum of light-coloured limestone 
super-posed on the general mass of the hill, At half-past eight 
o'clock we came on our former road, leading to the Noged, and 
crossing the ridge of bills and entering on T'amarida plain, 
ich we crossed in a N.N.E. direction, we entered a valley up 
ich lies the road over the granite mountains, Continuing to 

this by a path along the edge of the ravine, we found the 
as we advanced become very steep; and our progress was 
inually interrupted by large blocks or fragmeuts of rocks, over 
which it was necessary to scramble, and which, after the camels 
had hud several severe falls, at last compelled us to halt. 

March 4.—Shortly after sunrise, we set off on foot to finish the 
remainder of our ascent. Notwithstanding the steepness and 
ruggedness of the path, it is used occasionally by the Bedouins, 
while proceeding with their bullocks across the island. After 
three hours’ severe exertion, we reached the base of the granite 
spires, which rose from 800 to 1000 feet above us. After taking 
off our shoes, and provending for a short distance along a cleft 
pointed out to us by our guide as a path by which the moun- 
taineers occasionally proceeded to the summit, we found it would 
be impracticable to proceed without imminent risk of slipping 
down the precipice, and there was no object of importance to be 
gained by our attaining it. I thought it advisable, therefore, to 
return with our guides to some orange-trees, where we found 
Bedouins waiting with milk to receive us. From the exertions we 
had used in ascending thus far (4400 feet) we were bathed in 
perspiration ; and, as we had not taken the precaution to provide 
ourselves with warm clothing, we suffered much from the great 
keenness of the wind and atmosphere while endeavouring to light 
a fire by which we could dry our clothes, I could not but 
remark a property in the atmosphere here which L have not before 
heard of, icogh i imagine it must exist in other elevated districts: 
our guide, who had been daily in the habit of lighting our fire in 
the oi below by means of rubbing together two pieces of wood, 
found it impracticable here until after repeated attempts and great 
exertion. 


The copious dews which descend at night, and the frequent 
and heavy showers which occur at all periods, together with 
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decreased temperature, combine to bring about various differences 
between the aspect of the country here aud the plain below. The 
soil is here darker and richer, the grass higher and more luxuriant, 
thickly-wooded spots are intermingled with rounded, grassy hillocks, 
and numerous mills and streams gush forth between and across 
them. During our ascent, we passed several of these which might 
be heard and not seen, and others which were running in a clear 
and sparkling stream over the bare rock. 

Our visit to these mountains, among which we remained two 
days, furnished us with information on a point of some importance 
in reference, at least, to our probable future occupation of the 
island, Judging from the great height of the average range of the 
thermometer in the S.W. monsoon, and. the assertion of the inha- 
bitants as to the insalubrious effects on the constitutions of visiters 
of the NE, monsoon, it may appear questionable if our troops or 
a without a great sacrifice to health, could remain at ‘Tama- 
nda. But the height of these mountains, with any temperature 
below, would ensure a cool and salubrious atmosphere ; while the 
nature of their soil, and th abondence at wnape font aoeean Bees 
remove any other objection which could be urged against a per- 

March 6.— the mountains, I remained a day at 
the village of Suk, seeking in vain for some further traces of the 
Portuguese, or any other remains, While strolling along the sea- 
side shortly after noon for this purpose, the day being intensely 
hot, | observed something at a distance which a man had just 
quitted, who, however, seeing me direct my steps towards it, halted 
wotil Leame up, and returned with me to the spot. Here I found 
ipl ype pat eg Lomein y=ren pr 
was composed, and in this, lying on his back, and protected 
from the fierce and scorching heat of the sun's rays by a tattered — 
piece of cloth, was an old man apparently in the last stage of exist- 
ence; he was unable to speak, but before him were placed a few 
Sogeect of egy fish weigh sy dukkun, af which he 

light! en. On inquiring of my companion the meaning 
of what Tine. be told me oh mach nonchalance, that when a 
man or woman become too old to work, it is their custom to 
place them in the earth in this manner; food being brought them 
daily until they expire, when a little earth thrown over them com- 
pletes their already more than half-formed grave. And although 
during my stay on the island I had not before met au instance of 
this kind, | have been assured by the inhabitants of Tamuarida that 
it is of not unfrequent occurrence, 

March 7.—This morning we again entered Tamarida; whence 

we shortly afterwards re-embarked in our ship. I conclude this 
narrative, then, with a brief abstract of the information regarding 
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the Island of Socotra, which the journey detailed in it enabled me 
to collect. 

Form and se 9 mre Features of the Island.—The Island 
of Socotra is of shape of an acute spherical triangle, having 
for its vertex the flat promontory towards the east called Ras 
Moree, and presenting its convex side to the southward, as it 
were a bulwark against the swell of the ocean whose waters are 
rolled against it. Here, too, the coast preserves nearly an un- 
broken line; but on the northern side it is broken into a succes- 
sion of small bays; and the base is also similarly indented, The 
whole island may be described as a pile of mountains, of nearly 
equal height, almost surrounded by a low plain, extending from 
their base to the margin of the sea. This is of irregular width 

rying from two to four miles, excepting near Ras Feling and 
where the mountains rise up perpendicularly from the 
sea, and it disappears altogether. Throughout the whole extent of 
this belt, with the exception of those parts which are watered by 
the mountain streams in their progress towards the sea, and some 
spaces hereafter specified, the soil is hard, and does not in its pre- 
sent state appear to any considerable degree susceptible of culti- 
vation. The southern side, though considerably less fertile than 
the northern, is yet, in the vicinity of Ras Moree, reasonably 
productive ; but to the westward it is as arid and barren as the 
worst parts of Arabia. There the force of the south-west wind 
has blown the sand up from the sea-shore, where it is so fine as to be 
nearly impalpable ; and formed itinto a continuous range of sand- 
hills, which extend parallel to the beach for several miles, whence 
it spreads over the plain, and is even in some places deposited in 
great quantities ata distance of three miles from the sea, at the 
base of the mountains, which there form a barrier, and alone 
prevent it from overwhelming the natural soil of the whole island, 
On the northern side the plain is stony, and covered with a 
dwarfish bush (the metayne) about six feet in height, the foliage 
of which appears to be retained during the north-east season of 
the yenr, and gives to the space where it grows the ap ’ 
from a distance, of being clothed with verdure. Such is the ap- 
pearance and nature of the sea-coast, bat the high land exhibits a 
— variety of soil and surface, As a general remark, it may 

ever be observed, that nothing in the north-east monsoon pre- 
sents a stronger contrast than the eastern and western sides of the 
island, While the former is destitute of verdure, has scanty pas- 
turage, and, with the exception of some places near the sea, bas 
no other water than what is retained in natural i paade ee 
is supplied with frequent streams, its valleys and plains affor 
luxuriant grass, herds of cattle are numerous, and the scenery in 
many places is equal to that of our own country. 
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Beginning with the granite range of mountains in the vicinity 
of Tamarida, as the most central and lofty, steep valleys may be 
first stated as dividing it into narrow ridges, which extend in a 
north-east and south-westerly direction. Of these, the upper 
range is composed of coarse, grey granite, which protrudes its 
poe tg the height, as was ascertained by measurement, of five 

feet. Their summits are consequently seldom free from 
clouds ; but when the weather is clear, their appearance is broken 
and pi ue. The lower part of this chain is covered with 
the same dwarfish tree as the plains higher up, with a consi- 
derable variety of other trees and aromatic plants; but the granite 
Spires merely nourish a light-coloured moss, and are destitute of 
verdure. Connected with the granite range, and extending from 
north to south, a lower range is found, averaging in height about 
1900 feet, and composed of a compact cream-coloured primi- 
tive limestone. From this the hills diverge in short ranges to 
the sea-shore, their outline being mostly smooth, with table sum- 
mits and rounded sides, except those nearest the sea, which mostly 
 taghe heen: Dade? The of the hills in the western part of 
he island are similar in their appearance, elevation, and construc- 
tion to this range. 

s the whole Island of Socotra may be considered one mass 
of primitive rock, we cannot expect to find it distinguished by any 
remarkable fertility of soil; I yet found it so varied that it is 
difficult to speak of it in general terms. ‘The summit and sides of 
the greater part of the mountains composing the eastern part of the 
island present the smooth surface of the rock entirely denuded of 
soil, though in some places the rain bas worn hollows and other 

egularities, in which is a shallow deposit of light earth, 
and a few shrubs spring forth. On the summits of the hills on 
the northern sida of the ‘stand; ined ‘agaitet tha sade and elevated 
regions in the vicinity of the granite peaks, a dark rich vegetable 
mould is found, which nourishes a thick and luxuriant vegetation, 
In the plain about Tamarida, and some portions near Cadhoop, are 
several beautiful valleys, such as that 1 crossed on my return from 
Ras Moree. The soil is a pramcrbiy cee earth, Myr? nou- 
rishes, at certain seasons, an abundant supply of grass, a 

rs well adapted for the cultivation of aks. ra and Vea 
les. In the valleys through which the streams flow, not only are 
there extensive groves of da , but the existence of a broad 
border of beautiful tarf, occasional inclosures of dukkun, and, 
though but rarely, a plantation of indigo or cotton, indicate no 
want of fertility in the soil. ‘The natives themselves, indeed, are 
aware of this, and speak of their own stupidity and indolence as 
the work of fate. 
Climate.—Though Socotra is situate only a short distance from 
; o2 
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the continents of Africa and Arabia, and is in fact in the same 
parallel with their most parched and burning plains, yet, from both 
monsoons blowing over a yast expanse of water, it cujoys, at least 
as compared with them, a remarkably temperate and cool climate, 
A register of the thermometer, kept in the north-east monsoon, 
from the 12th of January to the 13th of March, exhibits during that 
time the mean daily temperature of 704°; while several streams, 
at but a short distance from the level of the sen, indicated the 
mean aunual temperature at 74)° (Fahr.). On the hills it is still 
cooler; and the great elevation of the granite mountains would 
enable settlers to choose their own climate. Until a few days be- 
fore we quitted the island the monsoon blew very fresh, and at times 
(ee swept through the valleys with a violence which I have 
rarely seen equalled. ‘The sky was usually overcast ; and while in 
the countries of Asia and Africa, under the same parallel, some 
time was yet to elapse before the termination of the dry season, 
Socotra enjoyed frequent and copious rains, due to her granite 
mountains ; the lofty peaks of which obstruct the clouds, causing 
them to deposit their aqueous particles, to feed the mountain 
streams, or precipitate themselves in plentiful showers over the 
surrounding country. 

On our second visit, in the south-west monsoon, during the 
time the vessel remained in T'amarida Bay, we found the average, 
as will be seen by the Meteorological ‘Table appended, much higher 
than the above; but it should not at the same time be forgotten 
that we were then underthe high land on the lee side of the island, 
and the wind became heated in jts passage across it, On the 
windward side of the island, the summits of the mountains, and 
the open part of the coast between Ras Moree and ‘Tamarida 
Bay, the weather was at this time also delightfully cool. 

But though our register was thus affected by local causes, and 
can be considered as only a partial account of the temperature and 
state of the atmosphere on the island generally; yet, as a register 
of the effects of the monsoon at the principal port, it is very valu- 
able, It will be seen, that in place of the dark cloudy weather 
with which this season commences in ludia, it was bere for the 
most part clear and cloudless; and that the stars at night shone 
forth with uncommon brilliancy. During this period, also, when 
it was blowing nearly a hurricane, and when the gusts swe down 
from the mountains with a force almost irresistible, throwing 
up the water in sheets, and keeping our decks, and masts to the 
height of the tops, continually wet with the spray, we had, with 
the exception of a dense white canopy of clouds like the 
table-cloth over the Table Mountain at the Cape, before the set- 
ting in of the breeze with its utmost of violence, the same 
clear and cloudless weather. ‘The wind, when it blew strongest, 
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felt dry; and indeed, such was its siccity, that water dropped on 
the deck dried up instantaneously. As is usual with winds of this 
nature, we felt or cold according to the previous state of our 
own skins. If we were perspiring, we felt cool; but otherwise, 
we felt hot, feverish, and uncomfortable. And, notwithstanding 
the heat of the wind at Tamarida at this season, the natives do not 
ascribe to it any ill effects; it would merely appear from their 
testimony, that intermittent fevers are prevalent at the change of 
cither monsoon ; and few of the Arabs from the coust, who reside 
here any time, escape them. 

Natural Productions.—Among the few natural productions of 
importance which are found in Socotra, the first rank is due to the 
Alve spicata or Socotrina, called, in the language of the island, 
tayef, and by the Arabs, soobah. For this plant the island bas 
been famous from the earliest period, and it ts too well known to 
need description here. It is found growing spontaneously on the 
sides and summits of the limestone mountams, at an elevation 
of from five hundred to three thousand feet above the level of 
the plains. The plants ap to thrive only in and barren 
places; its leaves are plucked at any iod, und after being 
placed in a skin the juice is suffered to exude from them. In 


they are mostly shipped for Muscat, where their price varies very 
considerably, In 1833 the best sold for one rupee the Bengal 
seer (nearly an English pound); while, of the more indifferent, 
four seers might be procured fora dollar, The Socotrine aloes, 
when pure, are the finest in the world; but, owing to the careless 
manner in which they are gathered and packed, they contract 
any inpurities, and. their value becomes proportionably deterio~ 
rated. Formerly every part of the island produced the aloe ; and 
the whole was deemed out to different individuals, the produce 
being monopolized at a fixed price by the Sultan. The bounda- 
ries, however, thus set up, which cousisted of loose stone walls, 
and were carried with immense labour over hill and dale, though 
they still remain, under the present unsettled government no 
longer distinguish property. ‘The descendants of the owners to 
whom the several fields were formerly allotted, have either with- 
drawtt their claims, or these are forgotten. At present, any one 
collects the aloe leaves who chooses to take the trouble, and 
nothing is levied on account of the Sultan. As they lodge but 
little in warehouses, and merely collect when the arriv of a 
ship or buggalow creates a demand, the quantity purchased or 
uced has been supposed to be much less than it ts in reality ; 
ton the west side of the island the hills, for an extent of miles, 
fre so thickly covered with the plants, that it is not likely, at an 
future period, that the whole quantity will be collected whi 
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might be procured. The quantity exported within the last five years 
‘nk gt much ; in 1833, it amounted to eighty-three skins, 
or two tons. 

Next in importance to the aloe comes the dragon’s-blood tree _ 
P draco); the gum from which (Sanguis draconis) is 
also collected by the Bedouins, at all seasons, As this. gum. is 
known to be produced by several trees, and the species in which 
it is found in Socotra may not therefore be known in Europe, L 
shall give a short account of it. Like the aloe, it is usually met 
with on the hills, rarely at a less elevation than eight hundred, and 
frequently as much as two thousand feet, above the level of the 
sea. The trunk, at the height of six feet from the ground, varies 
from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter; and its height is 
from ten to twenty feet. ‘The branches are numerous, but short, 
and thickly intertwined with each other, The leaves are of a co- 
riaceous texture, about twelve inches in length, sword-shaped, and 
pointed st the extremity; at the base, where are sessile, 
they are somewhat extended, and resemble the leaves of the 
pine-apple. At this part they are connected with the branch 
of the tree, and extending from it in an indefinite number, they 
assume a fan-like shape ; several of these together form the upper 
part of the tree, and their variety in shape and distribution gives 
rise to most fantastic appearances, We were not sufficiently for- 
tunate to obtain any specimens of the flowers, but, botanists de- 
scribe it as belonging to the seventeenth class of Linnwus, and to 
the natural order Leguminosae. 

The gum exudes spontaneously from the tree, and it does not 
appear usual on any occasion to make incisions in order to pro- 
cure it. ‘Two kinds were shown me; one, of a dark crimson 
colour, called moselle, is esteemed the best; and its price at 
Muscat is from six to eight rupees the Bengal seer. Dragon's 
blood is called by the Arabs, dum khoheil; and edah, by the 
Socotrans. | was frequently assured, that not one-tenth of the 

uantity which might be procured was ever collected by the Be- 

ouins ; as with the aloes, this appears to be consequent on there 
being no regular demand. From a tree called, in the language of 
the island, amara, a light-coloured gum is also procured, which is 
slightly odoriferous, but inferior to that called aliban, onthe 
Arabian coast. Sketches and descriptions were taken of the other 
varieties of trees on the island, but as they are not suitable for 
building or any useful purpose, and are merely remarkable for 
being indigenous to the island, it does not seem necessary to swell 
this paper with more than a few general remarks respecting 

‘The most singular them are two varicties which are 
called, testhailonneies oltre. 3 and, assett and camhane ; both 
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grow in very rocky places, and derive nourishment from the soil 
lodged in cells and cavities, ‘The whole diameter of their trunks 
consists of a soft, whitish cellular substance, so easily cut 
through that we could divide the, largest of them with a com- 
mon knife, Camels and sheep feed on the leaves of the cam- 
hane, but reject those of the assett, A milk-white juice exudes 
from the trunk and leaves of both, the nature of which is so acrid, 
that if it penetrates to the eyes the pain ts almost intolerable. 
Several stems branch forth from the same family of roots, and the 
assett-trees mostly divide, at o short distance from the ground, 
into several branches. From the relative proportion between their 
height and diameter, and the few leaves of foliage borne by them 
compared to their bulk, the most singular and grotesque appear~ 
ances are often produced; some are not more than five feet in 
height, while thor base covers a greater exteutin diameter. Doth 
varieties, during the north-east mousoon, bear a beautiful reed 
flower. Since leaving Socotra, | have met the same trees in the 
vicinity of Maculla, but [ can find oo mention made of them in 
any work within my reach, 

¢ eshaib-tree is remarkable as resembling, in its light and 
graceful form, the weeping-ash of England. Notwithstanding the 
slender dimensions of its trunk, und its being always slightly im- 
élined in a direction contrary to the prevailing south-westerly 
breezes, it appears to be capable of withatanding the full force of 
a tropical storm. From the great length of the petiole, the leaves 
hang loose, and are easily shaken by the wind, presenting an 
appearance similar to that produced by the * light quivering 
aspen’ A more beautiful or tasteful mourner over an urn oF 
tomb thaw this plant could not be selected. 

One. of the largest trees on the island is the ukshare, which pro- 
duces a species of wel grat bearing however but lithe resem- 
blance to that fruit, unless an its clustering form and rounded 
shape. ‘The distribution of the branches of this and oll the other 
large trees (excepting the eshaih) is fantastic, tortuous, and knotty. 
The bohain-tree is scarcely inferior in size to the ukshare. Lt has 
a broad Jeaf resembling the English sycamore, of which the camels 
and sheep ate very fond. The.tamarind, or tamur-thudy, Iodian 
date, as itis styled by the Arabs, and the tuk, a species af wild 
fig, are very frequently found amidst the mountains. From the 
fruit of the former (the tamarind) the natiyes obtain a cooling 
and refreshing drink; and the umbrageous foliage of the latter 
offers, during the heat of the day, to the Bedouins.a most grateful 
shade: they frequently remain. encamped for several days under 
these trees. On the sea-shore there isa small tree, the inner bark 
of which the natives eat, and pronounce to be very good. The 
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wood of a tree named metayne or malarah, which abounds in 
every part of the island, is so hard that our seamen used it for the 
same purposes as lignum vite is applied to, such as sheaves for 
blocks, splicing fids, &e. If 1 add to these the date and the brah, 
all the principal trees will have been enumerated which came 
under my observation. The foliage of the date-tree here, as in 
India, is more scanty than in Arabia or Persia. A large collec- 
tion of plants was obtained; but the botanist, on the summit 
of the ite mountains, would yet meet with a rich harvest. 
From the granite spires, and also on some of the highest of the 
limestone hills, the Bedouins collect a grey-coloured moss, called 
sheenah, which is used by the Arab females to dye their faces of a 
yellow colour, It adheres firmly to the rock, the whole surface of 
which is covered with it. As agriculture is almost wholly un- 
known on the Island of Socotra, the only grain cultivated on an 
part of the island is a species of millet, called dukkun; this is 
eee ere aie stan: 
will prodace a crop at any season. ided there is water in its 
vicinity, little solicitude is shown about the quality of the soil 
selected for its culture; merely the loose stones are removed, and 
with them a wall is built, to prevent the inroads of the cattle, ‘The 
soil within is somewhat loosened with a pointed stick, for they 
have no implement of husbandry; and after being divided by em- 
bankments into small squares, the crop remains until it is ripened 
and fitto cutdown. When milk is abundant, and they can obtain 
dates, dukkun is rarely partaken of; but when the supply of these 
is uncertain, or scanty, it forms the chief article of their food. It 
adds not a little to the value which they place on this grain, that 
they are enabled to keep it uninjured for a long period. No 
dukkun is grown on the western side of the island; but on the 
eastern, the enclosures amidst the valleys are very numerous. It 
is, however, to their date groves, next to their flocks, that the 
inhabitants look for their principal means of support; though, 
with the exception of a small ove at Colesseuh, and another on 
the west side of the granite peaks, these are also confined to the 
eastern portion of the island. Here the borders of the numerous 
streams are lined for miles with them; some being fecundated at 
the latter end of December, and others as late as the early part of 
March; by which means they secure to themselves a su ly of 
fresh dates for two months. “Those parts of the island which are 
warmest produce the first crop. 

Notwithstanding the large quantities collected from the whole 
4 Uhese groves, the native supply is insufficient for cheat ion 
ton of inbabitasits, and a large import takes place ly 
from Muscat. In the vicinity of Tamarida are some inclosures 
of beans; anda little tobacco is grown, sufficient for the con- 
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stimption of the inhabitants, On the granite mountains some wild 
orange-trees are found, producing a sour and bitter fruit; and a 
species of wild yam grows in the same regions; but no other 
fruits or vegetables of any description, so faras known, I have 
already noticed the fertility of the soil in some places inland, and 
the extraordinary advantages it possesses in its numerous streams 5 
but both are utterly disregarded by the natives. ‘The whole of 
the land inthe vicinity of the granite peaks is, in the highest de- 
gree, susceptible of cultivation ; and grain, fruit, or vegetables, to 
any extent, might be reared in the plains near ‘Tomarida, and 
amidst the rich valleys in the direction of Ras Moree. The face 
of the hills on the northern side might be tilled and cultivated im 
the same manner os is castomary im Syria and Palestine. Ina 
word, were it not for the prevailing ignorance and sloth among its 
inhabitants, Socotra, in a few seasons, might be rendered as cele- 
brated for the extent and variety of its productions, as it is now 
ee remarkable fur their small umber and litte comparative 
value. 

Natural Histori;—The only animals we saw in Socotra were 
camels, sheep, asses, oxen, goals, and civet cats, The canrels are 
as large as those of Syria, but are more remarkable for strength 
than speed. Continually ascending and descending the mountain 
passes by bad-roads, they become nearly os sure-footed as mules; 
bit, being constantly fed on succulent bushes and herbs, they do 
not, if this food is taken from them, display the same endurance 
of thirst us those of Arabia, When confined to the parched shrubs 
which grow on the low land, they require to be watered daily. 
Camels are principally used by the traders while seeking ghee, &c. 
among the mountains, and by the inhabitants when transporting 
dates or firewood to, and from, the interior, ‘The whole number on 
the island does not exceed two hundred, For those T took with 
me | paid severally six dollars per mouth. “The price for which 
they are sold is usunily from twenty to thirty dollars. Cows are 
very numerous near'l'amarida and on the mountains in its vierity, 
They are usually of the same colour as that which distinguishes 
the Alderney breed in England, but their size does not exceed that 
of the small black Welsh cattle, The hump, which marks those of 
India and Arabia, is not observed here; and they have the dew- 
lap, which is supposed to be a distinguishing featare in the Eu- 
ropean cow, ‘The pasturage for them is abundant; and thei 
appearance is consequently sleek and fat; their flesh, when young, 
is of the most superior quality. The natives keep them mostly 
for the sake of their milk, with which the ghee, so much im esti- 
mation in Arabia and Africa, is made, They are not, therefore, 
solicitous to part with them, and the prices which they demand for 
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those in condition is proportionately high; ten dollars were paid 
for those we aise AES Their flesh was pronounced equal to 
that of our finest English oxen. We had reason to believe also 
that bullocks or cows are rarely killed by the people of Socotra, 
excepting at either the death of some individual possessing a herd 
of them, or some influential personage; indeed, so anxious do they 
appear on these occasions to prevent the possibility of this cere- 
mony being omitted, that I have known them, when any of their 
family was sick, send for five or six from the mountains, and keep 
them in readiness for slaughtering the instant that death should 
take place. When slaughtered, a portion of the meat is sent to 
their different neighbours, which is considered as equivalent to re- 
wiring the attendance of the individual at the interment of the 
eceased ; and after this is accomplished, the whole party return 
and feast on the remainder until it is either consumed or car- 
ried away. The hides are tanned, and sent to Muscat for sale. 
ie ete number at present on the island is about sixteen 
Vast flocks of sheep and goats are found in every part of the 
island ; the latter are indeed so numerous that the owners kee 
no account ofthem. The sheep have not the enormous tail ta 4 
disfigures those of Arabia and Egypt; they are usually small and 
lean, with very slender legs, and their flesh is not well tasted. The 
Bedouins wash them every three months to prevent their getting 
the rot; their wool is afterwards manufactared into the thick 
cloaks so well known in Arabia and Persia. The goats are of 
several varieties, one a milch goat, of which nearly care is 
taken with the sheep ; another of a reddish colour, with 
hair, which is permutted to rove unmolested and unattended about 
the island, and appears to be common property; a third, the wild 
goat, which is only found in the loneliest glens, near the loftiest 
mountains—its flesh is much prized by the Bedouius. When the 
shepherds are desirous of catching them, they seek the track by 
which they pass up and down mountains ; across this they 
spread a vet; and one of their number then ascends tothe summit 
of the mountain by another route, and makes his appearance be- 
fore the animal, who no sooner discovers him than he darts down 
the path, and becomes entangled in the net, when he is quickly 
secured by those stationed there for that purpose. Amidst the 
hills over l'omaricia, and on the plain contiguous to it, there are 
a great number of asses which were described to me as differing 
from the domestic ass; but after repeated opportunities of ob- 
serving them, | could find no reason for such a distinction. The 
introduction of camels having superseded the necessity of employ- 
ing them as beasts of burdev, they are permitted by their masters 
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to stray where they please, and now wander about in troops of 
10 or 12, evincing little fear unless P roached very near, when 
they dart away with much rapidity. hough not applied by the 
natives to useful purpose, yet they would no doubt be found 
serviceable, should occasion again require it. The only wild 
animals known amidst the hills are civet cats. They are very nu- 
merous, and were frequently brought to me for sale, but I could 
not learn that the natives collect the perfume. | kept one for some 
time; it was a female, and measured 2 feet 9 inches, including 
the tail, which was 9} inches, Its hair was loug and not very fine, 
its colour dark grey, streaked with vertical bars of black; the 
head small and handsome, resembling in that as well as io the 
length of its neck and body the mangousta; it was always fed on 
rats, and would take five or six of these out of the cage, or trap, 
in which they were caught and brought to it, and kill them in- 
stantly, The fore legs were short and black, with five separate 
and strong toes on each foot; the hinder legs were much longer 
and of the same colour. It seized its prey with its mouth, but 
used its fore paws with much dexterity. While chasing its prey it 
frequently used its tail in assisting itself to turn or leap. On such 
occasions | have seen it strike the ground with so much force as 
to: the tail to bleed at the extremity. Its temper was in 

eneral good: but when provoked it exhibited much ferocity. 1 

pt this animal for about three months ; he died from the damp 
weather in the monsoon at Bombay. Hyenas, jackals, monkeys, 
and otber animals, which are common to the shores of either con- 
tinent, are unknown here ; we do not even find the antelope, a cir- 
curmstance the more singular, as they abound in the islands off 
the Arabian coast. Dogs are alyo unknown, and one we had on 
board was frequently mistaken by the natives for a pig. I saw 
but one snake during my stay on the island, and the head of that 
was too much bruised for me to ascertain if it was poisonous, but the 
natives assured me that it was. From them I also learned that after 
the rains a great many make their appearance, and some marvel~ 
lous stories were told me respecting their size and fierceness, On 
the low land we found an astonishing number of pig) centi- 
pedes, and a large and venomous description of spider called 
nargub by the Atshe —tha bite of which creates alarming intlamma- 
tion, and even with young children death. In some parts of the 
island, on the. plaints 1 ese.9 chamens Xa toes wee turned over, 
but that one or more of these insects would be found underneath, 
Locusts have been rarely seen in Socotra. Ants are very nume- 
rous, and the bite of one kind is scarcely less painful than the sting 
of a wasp, Near the dukkun inclosures field-mice are often 


; and on the hills rats and other vermin are common, 
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The cameleon is a native of the island: the natives frequently 
brought them to me for sale, and some were larger than I had be- 
fore seen. The only birds we saw were crows, wild ducks, a 
species of water fowl with red legs and dark plumage, wood- 
pi (numerous), swallows, lap-wings, owls, bats, and four 
different species of vulture, the last particularly useful in clearing 
the earth of carcases and filth. There is also a small bird with a 
red beak and dark purple plumage, called in the Socotran lan- 

ge * Mahuarad,’ which utters a shrill and loud cry not unlike 
at which might be produced by an effort of the human voice. 
Cassawaries are said to have been seen on the island as well 
as flamingos; I have seen the latter passing over, but never the» 


Government.—It has been already noticed that the government 
of the Island of Socotra was froma very early period dependent on 
the kings of the Incense country ; and he early Portuguese naviga- 
tors found them, on their first arrival, still in the undisturbed pos- 
Session of their ancient patriniony. When Albuquerque conquered 
the island he vested its government in the hands of some of his 
officers, who, with a remnant of his troops, were left behind to 
retain it; but the Portuguese sway was short; they speedily 
jutermarried with the inhabitants, lost their ascendancy, and 
Socotra again resumed its dependence on its ancient masters. 
From this period until within the last half century a brother, or 
some near relation of the sultan of Kisseen, on the Arabian coast, 
resided constantly on the island as its governor; but it is now 
merely subjected to an annual visit from such a pe ; | 
revenue is then collected, and any complaints which require the 
interference of the Sultan are brought before him. During our 
stay at Kisseen and on the island we made numerous inquiries 
to ascertain who at present exercises thiy power; but it proved 
no easy matter to discover this. The old Sultan being blind and 
incapable of managing the affairs of his government, various 
claimants appeared; but one, Abdullah, being pointed ont as the 
influential individual, we procured from him the letters which 
specified the nature of our visit, and required the islanders to render 
us any assistance we might stand in need of. As already seen, 
however, little attention was paid to these letters, and during 
our stay another chief, Hamed ben Tary, arrived, and under 
threat of burning the town, succeeded at Colesseal: in procuring 
about thirty dollars worth of ghee. He also sent directions to 
‘Tamarida, forbidding our being furnished with camels or guide; 
and again departing for Kisseen, boasted of what he had done. 
‘After him no other member of the family was expected on the 
‘island; and as the sum collected annually barely exceeds in 
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value 200 dollars, the authority of the Sultan be considered 
more nominal than real, Abdullah, in his visits, has been known 
to inflict chastisement with his own hand on the Bedouins who 
neglected to bring him the full quantity of ghee to which he con- 
sidered himself entitled, and even to imprison them for a few days ; 
but I could not learn that he possessed sufficient power to jothict 
punishment of any kind on the Arabs, the greater number of whom 
ure indeed exempt from contributions. It is from those who col- 
lect ghee at Tamarida, Colesseah, and Cadhoop, that he obtains 
this only article which he now draws from the island, 

The attention of Abdullah during his anoual visit being now 
wholly directed towards this collection of revenue, though 
complaints from former usage are occasionally brought before 
him, yet the instances are rare, and his decisions are not much at- 
tended to, At T'amarida, an old Arab, who was formerly a Sepoy 
in the service of Bajee Rao, by virtue of his age and long residence 
in the town possesses sume influence, Another at Colesseah, 
named Salem, is also qualified by the townsmen with the title of 
Sheik, in ete mainly, it yous appear, that he may receive 
presents from vessels visiting the port; but, altogether, nothing is 
more certain than that they do not possess throughout the island a 
constituted authority either civil or military, or of any description 
whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding the singular anomaly of so great a number of 
people residing together without any chiefs or laws, offences 
ugainst the good order of society appear infinitely less frequent 
than among more civilized nations. Theft, murder, and other 
heinous crimes, are almost unknown; and no stronger instance 
can be given of the absence of the former than the fact of my 
wandering for two mouths on the islind without having daring 
that period missed the most trifling article. Some i : 
natives, also, assured me that the only disturbances known were 
occasional quarrels among the Bedouins respecting their pasture 
grounds; which were usually settled either by the individuals 
fighting the matter out with sticks, or by the interference of their 


~ It is, no doubt, this security of person and that has 
brought so many settlers noms the linia aa pce side 
to the island. “Beyond the patriarchal authority hereafter no- 
ticed, there does not appear to be any subordinate rank or dis- 
tinction ; and all are respectable in proportion to their wealth 
in flocks and herds. ‘That the Socotrans possess no maritime 
enterprise is at once shown by their having no boats; yet they 
do not appear averse to commercial pursuits; and the voyager 
tho may have to transact business with them will find to his cost, 
uuless he be somewhat wary, that their talents for selling and bar- 
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tering are not contemptible. The wants of those who reside on 
the island are, however, so few and so easily satisfied, that they 
have but little motive to stimulate them to more industrious Pee 
suits; and I question if, under the name and protection of their 
Arab chiefs (notwithstanding their occasional rapacity), they do 
not enjoy more liberty and ease in the indulgence of their 
natural indolence than they would do if placed under more active 
rulers, The doctrines of the Koran, which are widely and gene- 
rally disseminated amongst them, are not calculated to remove their 
apathetic habits. 

| separ cane inhabitants of the island may be divided into 
two different classes, those who inhabit the mountains, and the 
high land near the western extremity of the island, who, there 
Siar Gvenuiats Dolo, Cachoap eed tke easore. ced 
in ‘ , and eastern € 

“the mer susareeig are a mongrel race, the descendants 
of Arabs, African slaves, Portuguese, and several other nations: 
of the former, or Bedouins, I shall give as full a description as my 
materials will admit,— premising, Showers that although from 
personal observation | have been enabled to procure every neces- 
sary information connected with the present physical habits and 
domestic manners of this isolated race, yet on some interesting 
poluts connected with their former condition, religion, and usages, 
on which | was anxious to obtain some knowledge, 1 found this 
impossible from the jealous and suspicious character of those with 
whom I was obliged to converse. either declined answering 
my questions altogether, or made replies calculated to mislead. 

The Arabs who visit Socotra, in consequence of the pastoral 
habits of this class, aud their wandering mode of life, bestow on 
them the appellation of Bedouins: to which race, though they 
differ widely from them in some points, they have yet in others a 
striking resemblance. The principles of their political constitution 
are exceedingly simple ; all are divided into families or tribes, each 
occupying a determined domain on the island, and each having a 
representative or bead who formerly exercised what might be 
termed a patriarchal authority over them. In general, the office 
is hereditary, though it is sometimes filled by persons who have 
been selected for the superiority of their abilities, 

It was to this individual that the Sultan formerly, when he resided 
on the island, Jooked for the collection of his tribute; and to the 
Sultan he was also in some mensure answerable for the good conduct 
of his tribe; but at present his authority appears to be merely that 
of an influential individual, before whom complaints are taken for 
arbitration, but who possesses no power to punish a delinquent. 
An individual may also his complaint before the Galvin’ or 
his degidh, tas aoa whch is the usual practice, retaliate on the 
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injurer or any member of his family; but these affairs are not 
carried to the sanguinary length they are in Arabia, where the 
murder of an individual is revenged on the persons of his assassins 
or their relatives. I made numerous inquiries, but could not 
ascertain that their quarrels ever terminated in death to either 
pares which may, in some measure, be owing to their having 
neither fire-arms nor weapons of any other description excepting 
sticks and stones. But, at the same time, their peaceable habits 
are forcibly illustrated by the fact of so many tribes occupying 
territories intermingled with each other, where the valuable na- 
ture of pasturage, and the scarcity of water, compel them from 
different quarters to meet at the same spot without reference to 
the actual owners ; and that yet skirmishing amongst them is of 
rarest occurrence. 

Physical appearance of the Mountaineers. —The men are usually 
tall, with strong, muscular, and remarkably well-formed limbs, 
a facial angle as open as that of Europeans, the nose slightly 
aquiline, the eyes lively and expressive, the teeth good, the 
mouth well formed. ‘heir hair is worn long, and curls naturally ; 
but, unlike that of the inhabitants of Madagascar and several of t 
Asiatic islands, without approach to a woolly or crisp texture. They 
also generally wear a beard and whiskers, but never moustaches. 
They have no characteristics in common with the Arabs or So- 
maulees ; and some points about them are even essentially different. 
Their complexion varies a good deal, some being as fair as the in- 
habitants of Surat, while others are as dark as the Hindoos on the 
banks of the Ganges. They walk with an erect gait over the 
worst ground, and bound over the hills like autelopes. From con- 
stantly climbing the rocks and mountains, they have contracted a 
habit of turning in their toes, which gives them when on the plains 
a slight d of awkwardness in their walk ; Si Cisb caper 
this sli the regularity of their features, the fairness of their 
complexions, (for those which are dark are but a small portion of 
their number,) and the models of symme which they occasionally 
present to the eye, render them a remarkably good-looking people, 
distinct and removed from any of the varieties of the human race 
seen on the shores of the contineut on cither side. Their dress 

piece of cloth w round their waist, with the 
cad throw Ovet the, shouhiers y ca t ornaments ; in their 
girdle is placed a ; and, as ave HO . carry 
in their hands a large stick. In re Reed modes of dressing 
the hair they display a little f some having it frizzled like 
that of the Bisharee Arabs on the coast of Egypt, others allowing 
it to curl naturally, while the greater part permut it to grow to a 
considerable Jength, and plait it into tresses contined to the head 
by a braided cord made from their own hair. Their skins are 
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clear, shining, and remarkably free from eruption or cutaneous 
disorders. Many are, however, scarred from the application of 
hot irons for the removal of local complaints, a mode of cure they 
are as fond of practising as their neighbours the Arabs of the con- 
linent. 

The same remarks may be applied with little alteration to the 
persons and features of the females. We find in them the same 
symmetry of form, the same regularity of feature, and the same 
liveliness of expression ; but their complexion does not vary in an 
equal degree, few being darker than the fairest of the men, and 
some, especially when young, being remarkably pretty. The legs 
of some of those advanced in age are of an astonishing thickness; 
but this defect is chiefly observable among those who reside in the 
low lands, and seldom occurs among the highland females, Their 
dress consists of a camaline * bound round their waist by a leathern 
girdle, and a kind of er of Dungaree cloth which is thrown 
over their shoulders. und their necks they wear necklaces 
made of red coral, coloured glass, amber, with sometimes a string 
of dollars to each ear; they wear also three, and sometimes four, 
ear-rings made of silver, and about three inches diameter; two 
are worn on the upper, and one on the lower part of the ear, 
They go unveiled, and whenever we approached their houses con- 
versed freely with us. 

Habitatiuns—\n a moist climate like Socotra, it would be im- 
possible for several months to live in tents ; and as the variation of 
the seasons compels the Bedouins to shift with their flocks in 
search of pasturage, it may be considered a bountiful provision of 
nature that they are, in the numerous natural excavations with 
which the limestone hills abound, provided with habitations ready 
fashioned to their hands. A Bedouin merely selects such one of 
these as from its size and situation seems best calculated for his 
purpose, then by means of loose stones portions off different apart- 
ments for himself and family within it, and the remainder is left to 
afford shelter for his flocks. Singular spots are thus o¢casionally 
chosen for these places of abode. 1 have seen them in the face of 
a nearly vertical hill, ata height of 800 feet from the plain; but in 
the valleys they have another description of dwelling-place. The 
rocks here, wherever limestone occurs, are equally cavernous with 
the hills. A cave is accordingly selected, of which they widen, if 
necessary, the entrance so as to allow it to open into an inclosure ; 
the upper partis then covered over with rafters, on which turf and 
some earth is placed, so that it becomes difficult at a short distance 
to distinguish it from the surrounding country; and a wall of loose 
stones incloses a circular spnce about thirty yards in diameter in 





* A coarse woollen cloth, manufactured and used in Arabia, 
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the immediate vicinity, which serves at night as a fold for their 
sheep and goats. 1 visited the interior of several of these, ‘The 
ouly furniture they contained was a stone for grinding corn, some 
skins on which to sleep, other skins for. holding water and milk, 
some earthen cooking pots, and a few camelines* hanging on lines 
tied across the roof, In one of these, tied by the four comers, 
and suspended from a peg by a string, will frequently be seen a 
child sleeping ; and this contrivance serves also as a cradle, being 
swung to and fro when they wish to compose its tenant to sleep. 
In hot weather, when the ground is parched with heat, these caves 
are of a clammy coldness. The Bedouins are by no means. parti- 
cular in keeping them clean; and they usually swarm with fleas 
and other vermin, The mildness of the climate renders a fire- 
place unnecessary, and that which is required for culinary pur- 
is lighted outside. ‘The closeness of the interior, as they 
ave no other opening than the door, would otherwise I believe 
be intolerable. 
‘The men pass their time in tending their flocks, in collecting 
’s blood and aloes, and in occasional visits to the towns, 
where the two latter, with their ghee, are exchanged for dates, 
dhorra} (the sorgo of Egypt, jowdree of India , and clothes. Ac- 
customed to traverse their mountains from chi they perform 
on these occasions journeys of thirty or forty miles, climbing almost 
perpendicular precipices, and crossing deep ravines without appa- 
rently experiencing any fatigue or inconvenience. ‘The principal 
employment of the females abroad is also looking after the flocks; 
at they make ghee, card and spin wool, which they after- 
wards weave into camelines, and attend to their domestic duties; 
in addition to which, the other toils consequent on. their pastoral 
mode of life, as with most barbarous nations, fall principally on. 
of ; 
after securing their flocks, proceed, with their children oo their 
backs, a distance of several miles, to fill and bring home skins 
of water, while their husbands have remained with no other occu- 
pation than smoking or sleeping. ‘They have a curious method of 
ing their seek They place it in a heap on the floor; and 
hold a bow over it, the string of which they suap against it fill all 
the dust has own off. Their method of weaving 1s also very sim 
but a description of it without a figure would be univ ‘ 
As it is difficult for them to procure steel, they have recourse to 
method of obtaining combustion practised by several savage nations. 


© Camiet or camelut, a wocllen-cloth, supposed to be maile of camel's hair—S, 
Holeus sorghum, or Sorghwm Sorge is an Italien word; dborrab, or 
PR varepatnen a mab rae ; 
VoL. ¥. 
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They procure two pieces of wood, the one hard (nebek if 
rable), the other a short flat lath from a date branch. The sts 
is twelve inches long, and is inserted in a hollow formed for 
the purpose in the latter. The stick is then twirled briskly 
between the two palms, pressing it at the same time with some 
force, until the dust ground out by the attrition (and which escapes 
down the side by a small groove) ignites; it is then placed on a 
palm branch, and flame is produced, They have a method of ob- 
taining a whiff of tobacco equally simple, They slip off a branch 
of the metayne-tree of the required length and thickness for the 
tube, and cut the extremity of tht as we do a quill before splitting 
it; this part then serves as a bowl in which the tobacco is placed, 
while a small wooden plug, having a hole in its centre, at once 
it from ing the tube, and at the same time permits 
inhaled. 


_ The Bedouins subsist chiefly on milk, and on the grain and dates 
which they receive in exchange for their ghee ; when occasion calls 
for a feast, or a visiter arrives, a goat or sheep is killed, Their mode 
of cooking is very simple. iitey sspurets the meat from the 
bones, cut it into smal! pieces, and boil the whole in an earthen 
pot, They use no dishes, and the meat is placed on a small mat, 
round which they sit. In eating, contrary to the usual Mussulman 
custom, they cit their meat with kuives, which are procured from 
whalers and other vessels that touch at the island, 

Character and Manners.—The moral character of the Bedouins 
stands high ; and the rare occurrence of heinous crimes among 
them has been already noticed. In general, they may be consi- 
dered as a lively, generous race; but the most di I die 
of their character is their hospitality, which is wed alike by 
all, and is only limited by the means of the individual called on to 
exercise it. Nor is this, as with the Socotran Arabs, confined to 
those of their own faith; and while with the latter we were un- 
ceasingly tired by silly questions relating either to our religion of 
our views on the island, the Bedouins gave themselves no concern 
either about the one or the other, Ever cheerful they were always 
ready to enter into conversation, or to be pleased with what was 
een etes I saw no instrument of music during our stay on 

e island, but they a passionately fond of song; and on one 
occasion, at a ealddnts’ eon them, as has been noticed in the nar- 
rative, engaged in dancing. ; 

‘be Bedouins have a great variety of modes of salutation. 
Two friends meeting will kiss each other on the cheek or shoulder, 
six or eight times, then shake hands, kiss them, and afterwards in- 
terchange a dozen sentences of compliment, ‘They have also the 
singular and indelicate mode of sulutation which is practised 
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the action by drawing up their breath audibly through the nostrils 
at the same time. Male and female relations salute each other in 
blic, in this manner ; those of different sexes, who are merely 
wn to each other, kiss each the other's shoulder, except in the 
case of the principal individual of the tribe, whose knees the females 
salute, while he returns the compliment on their forehead. ‘The 
old men salute children in the same manner. ; 
Language, §c.—1 am not sufficiently versed in oriental litera- 
ture, to ascertain what affinity the Socotran language may bear to 
the Arabic or any other language ; I have jomed a 
vocabulary of words in most general use among the Bedouins, by 
which I trust the scholar may be able to proceed in an inquiry 
that can scarcely fail to lead to interesting results, I may no- 
tice in passing that the mountaineers from the Arabian coast are 
sometimes able to make themselves well understood by the Bedouins 
of Socotra; but the Arabs from Muscat, or from any of the neigh- 
bouring towns, are quite unable to do so. 
‘The Socotran language is in use even by those who 
have permanently settled on the i nd; and Arabic is only spoken 
by the merchants when transacting business with the traders who 


At as late a period as when the Portuguese visited Socotra 
they found on it books, written in the Chaldean character*. I 
hoped consequently to be able to procure some manuscripts or 
books which might serve to throw light on the history of the 
island; but in answer to repeated inquiries regarding such, | 
was always assured that some, which they PRD to have 
possessed, they left in their houses when they fled to the 
that the Wahhabees, during their visit, destroyed or carried them 
off, ripe rie9 ithe moet pecblicsts ee as 
genuine spirit of Omar's precept, one jae 

With the use of the compass the Bedouins are totally unac- 
quainted ; and they have no terms in their tm by which 
to express the cardinal poi The superionty the 
numerals over their own has induced them entirely to discontinue 
the use of the latter; and in all transactions themselves, as 
well as with the Arabs, the former are now used. was thus not 
without some difficulty that 1 was able to collect the Socotra 
numerals. ‘They areas follows: 1, kaud: @, tereau: 3, thadder: 
4, erubah: 5, hamish; G, ieitah ; 7, heybah : 8, tomany : 
0, seah: 10, usharee : 11, usharee kaud, that is 10 and 1: 
12, ushoree tereau, that is 10 and 2: and so on to 20, which 





* Pobally i i hich was commonly called Chaldess in the XVIh 
water = Cie Aidalanig’ Mithridates, vol, 1. p. 407. The people of Socotra were 
Christhans at that time. —S. “e 
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is usharoo: and 21, which is usharoo kaud: SO, which is thadder 
ushar, or three tens: 40, erubah usharee or four tens, to a hun- 
dred, which is mich. But by this decimal mode of calculation 
they could advance no farther than ten hundred; and I have 
frequently inquired, without success, for some term to express 
a thousand, Dhis gives 10 high opinion of their mental capa- 
city, and it furnishes, unless they have sadly retrograded, a strong 
proof also of their never having made any considerable progress in 
civilization*®. : 

Diseases.— During my stay in Socotra | saw but few cases of ill- 
ness, Four of cancer, and as many of elephantiasis, were brought to 
me for medical assistance. A hard aud painful swelling of the ab- 
domen, brought on by irregularity in diet, was frequent; but this 
wus not surprising, as a Bedouin will live for several days on 
milk and @ litle dukkun,+} and then feast to excess on a sheep, the 
flesh of which is but half boiled. Some bad sores were shown 
me, occasioned by punctures from the thorns of the nebek ; ¢ but in 
general diseases are of very rare occurrence, and the Bedouius may 
be considered a hardy and healthy race. In the most solitary 
and lonely ravines and valleys, | occasionally met with idiots who 
were permitted tostray about by themselves. Food is given them 
when they approach any habitation; but they usually subsist either 
on the wild herbs, which they gather on the mountains, or on the 
wild goats, which they knock on the head with stones, Near Ras 
Moree | saw one of these men going about perfectly naked ; I 
came on him unexpectedly, but he fled with much celerity, the in- 
stant he saw me. 

Customs.—Of the many peculiar customs which existed before 
the introduction of Mahomedanism, a few only are now retained, 
of which the most singular is, that they do not circumcise their 
children until they are past the age of puberty, while, with other 
Mahomedans, this is performed at a very early age. On the eastern 
part of the island, amidst the mountains, [| was shown a rude stone- 
chair, in which it is customary for the Bedouins to seat their youths 
(who are sometimes brought from a long distance) while the ope- 
ration is per 

They have preserved the remembrance of a singular trial by 
ordeal formerly practised. An individual sup to have been 
guilty of any heinous crime was placed, bound hand and foot, on 





~ + booanaerempanpane” aang earn hang renqaeter niyo | butia 
looking over aswell as the vocabulary, the proximity of the island to con- 
tinents on either hand must not be fergotten, as it may have iven rise too variety 
ef words und usages, common to them, thongh the peuple ofnerwise have ever fe- 


+ Dhiko, be dokn; i.e, Suryhum sarecharatvm—the Dib-d’bin of the Hindéa—S, 
1 Rtamaws, of Zsyphes—Lones, or Spina christi—S, 
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the summit of some eminence, and there compelled to remain three 
days. If rain fell during that period on or near him, he was con- 
si guilty, and punished by being stoned to death; but if the 
weather, on the contrary, continued fair, he was nequitted, 

Some popular traditions were related to me, but aa appeared 
so little peculiar or characteristic as scarcely to be w transerip- 
tion. They have a story that there is a class of women who, like the 
Gouls of Arabia, lie in ambush in lone and secret places to cateh 
aud devour the weary traveller; and so prevalent is this belief that 
I have heard both Arabs and Bedouins maintain that a greater 
number of deaths occurred in this way than in any other, ‘The 
gravity indeed with which this opinion was maintained, even by 
the more enlightened of the natives, surprised me a’ good deal ; 
neither ridicule nor argument had a effect in’ shaking their 
faith in it, ‘Ihe only probable origin I could assign to « tale 50 
absurd, was that the bodies of the mountaineers, who fall occa- 
sionally from the rock, are sometimes found to be partly devoured 
by vultures and other birds of prey; and the love of the horrible 
and marvellous may induce them to ascribe this to the agency of 
evil spirits. ; - 

At first sight it may appear singular that while, as will be shown 
in the subsequent section, the population of the eastern coast of 
the Island is mixed and varied, that of the western still continues 
pure, and presents the same characteristics. But the causes, on 
examination, are obvious. The Bedouins make no scruple to 
give their danghters to the native Arabs, and even to visiters who 
may pass but a short time ou the island ; aud these departing with 
their husbands, their sons naturally follow the avocation of their 
fathers, and rarely, if ever, return to the pastoral pursuits of their 
maternal progenitors ; while the femules again are not married to 
Bedouins, for the Ara have no objection to take a 
Bedouin wife, would hold th ves disgraced were they to 
marry their daughters to any but those of their own class, ‘This, 
then, in some ‘degree, accounts for the circumstance 14 question ; 
but independently of this as one cause, the want of water, felt 
during the ter part of the year, on the western part of the 
island and its general oo th offer so little inducement to the 
native Arabs to reside , that with the exception of some buts 


on the ses-coest in-which they tke op: thei det ea hal 
pose of fishing, I did not, inmy ing in that part, mee hatf- 
a-dozen families. And there s no intermixture, because there 
is no immi 


But of who are comprehended under the name of Be- 
douins there are a few distinct Wibes, of which it 1s necessary that 
separate mention should be made. Those most worthy of atten- 
tion are a small tribe of about 150 men, called Bahee Rahow, in 
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the vicinity of Ras Moree. Their forefathers are said to have 
been Jews, and the features of the tribe still retain a strong 
resemblance to those of that race, The Saymee, the Saylee, 
the Dirmee, and the Zirzhee, are, in like manner, said to be 
descended from the Portuguese; and are known under the 
general appellation of Camhane or Cambhan. ‘They occupy the 
om mountains, are rich in flocks of sheep and cows, and 
gh the resemblance to the European cast of countenance 
may still be traced, aud in some cases they have even preserved 
their original nome, yet they exhibit none of those symptoms 
of physical degradation which are observable in the race of Portu- 
gucse in India; on the coutrary, some of the finest figures and 
most intelligent people | saw on the island were of this class, 
Though readily recognised by the other tribes, their descent 
appears in no way to be considered as a reproach to them. It 
was said that a few families in the mountains continucd to speak 
even their o language, but T never fell in with any such, 
Seine of the hills on the east and north side of the island still, 
however, retain the appellations bestowed upon them by Por- 
Tig these, 
4sland Arabs.—As I have preserved the name of Bedouin be- 
stowed on the mountain-tribes, without regard to the general sig- 
nification of the term, | shall also retain the name of Araba, 
with which the remainder, with no higher claim, have invested 
themselves. Under this designation, are included those who oc- 
cupy Tamarida, the villages of Cadhoop and Colesseal, and the 
greater part of the eastern portion of the island, They may all 
be classed as foreigners, or the descendants of foreigners, who have 
settled there. The principal part are Arabs, left by boats passing 
between Zaneebar and the Arabian const to dispose of cargoes, 
and who marry and remain permanently; the others are Indians, 
Somaulies, Arabian slaves, &c., who are attracted hither by various 
motives, preserve the recollection of their original country, and 
for this purpose, subjoin its nome to their own, Thus our 
guide was called Suleiman Muscaty, or Suleiman from Muscat, 
Though so mixed a class, the Socotran Arabs all wear the same 
dress, and have adopted the same language and customs, Their 
colour, features, and figure, as may be expected from their various 
descents, are so varied that itis impossible to speak of them im any 
general terms; they have, in fact, every grade, from the flattened 
nose, thick lip, and woolly head of the negro, to the equally 
well-known characteristics of the Arabs. Their dress consists of 
a loose single shirt descending below the knees, which ia confined 
tothe waist by a leathern girdle, to which are suspended all the 
arms they can muster, ‘The lower classes wear nothing but a 
piece of striped linen, with another thrown over their shoulders 
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when they are exposed to the sun, In rainy or cold weather the 
all wear a thick woollen coat sufficiently com 
envelope them, ‘The female dress consists of a long 
Indian cloth, with a loose wrapper over it; the ends of which, 
being drawn round their person, are brought up to the neck in 
order to serve as a veil when they desire to conceal their face, 
The employments of the Socotran Arabs are either te i 
their date-groves and flocks, making ghee, or trading bet 
Muscat. and Zanzebar, ‘Their date-groves give them but litt! 
trouble, for as soon ag the owner can scrape together enough 
money he buys a slave to attend upon them; and if bis wealth in- 
creases, he adds to the number both of slaves and trees. ‘Traders 
proceed among the mountains on camels, taking with them various 
articles which they exchange for ghee; the quantity collected is 
very great; 1 was assured that In some seasons it amounts to 
2500 measures, The Arabs who engage in the trade to Zanzebar 
with this article receive in exchange for it grain and slaves; and, 
contrary to the custom of the east, the Socotran Arabs treat their 
slaves with great harshness; shox york shoenbardsean feed and clothe 
them but indifferently. As pursuits can only be engaged 
in during the fair or \.E, monsoon, it follows that a considerable 
ion of their time is passed without employment of any kind ; 
to obviate the tedium of which period, I did not observe that the 
have recourse to games of chance or amusement of any deserip- 
tion, ‘Their time appears spent in visiting each other, drinking 
cofice, smoking and sleeping. In place of taking up their abodes 
in caves, as the Bedouins do, the Arabs, who reside outside the 
towns, live in huts which are mostly of a circular form, the walls 
mud is principal ingredient. They are rarely more 
four feet in height, inclosing a space of from twelye to fourteen 
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; by a conical roof 
projecting nearly a foot over the sides, ¢ of the branches 
of date-trees, wt the apex in order to prevent the rain 

pag tripe a are built of the same 

height, and rafters are laid across them in a horizontal «directions 6o- 
vered wil son ce lime and some- 
cra ecciahon gromogs out of > . In several of those 
which [ visited, in which it was to which 
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and unseemly buildings are constructed, scarce, and only to be pro- 
cured with difficulty, we might pardon the little attention to com- 
fort, accommodation, or health, which their construction exhibits; 
but when these are abundant, and there are better models in the 
town before them, it furnishes a strong proof of their sloth and 
indolence, that they are thus indifferently lodged ; and with many 
other circamstances, this may be considered as showing that they 
have little capacity or inclination for improvement. 

Though the Bedouims are healthy, the Arabs seem a weak 
and sickly race. Dangerous fevers are said to prevail amoung them 
after the rings; and the graves in the vicinity of Tamarida are 
frightfolly numerous: so that it may be truly said of that town, 
that it contains treble the number of houses that it does of inha- 
bitatits; and ten times the number of tombs that it does of both. 
On other of the island, wherever vestiges of former habita- 
clone’ eouldbe tated; there night ulso be seen the same proportion 
of graves. ‘The Arabs formerly paid great attention to their 
tombs. Of the tombstones, one was placed at the head, another 
at the feet, and a third in the centre; and on the first were in- 
scribed the name, age, Ke. of the deceased. But the Wahhabees, 
from their aversion to any kind of decoration over the remains of 
the dead, broke and destroyed the whole of these which came 
under their notice during their stay. 

Religion. —My attention was particularly directed towards ob- 
taiming information respecting their forms of religion. At present, 
every individual on the island is, or professes himself to be, a 
Mussulman; but the Bedouins, as in Arsbia, hold their tenets 
but loosely, Many neglect the fast of the Ramazan; and few are 
acquainted with the morming and evening prayers—those few 
rarely troubling themselves with repeating them. Circumcision, 
as already noticed, is not practised until a late period; and, in 
some families, L have reason to believe it is omitted altogether, 
The Socotran Arabs, on the contrary, are zealous professors of the 
Mussulman faith, though at the same time utterly ignorant of its 
most essential doctrines; and, like all those nations who 
but a slight knowledge of their tenets, they are bigoted and intole- 
rant to an insefferable degree. During my stay m Socotra some 
individuals of the survey vecasionally fell sick, and the horror they 
expressed on these occasions at the idea of its becoming 
to bury a Christian on the island, convinced me, that if it was ever 
done, they would perform their threat of disinterrig the corpse 
with every indignity, and throwing it into the sea. 

The Mahara Arabs, from the coast of Arabia, a noble race, 
who occasionally reside for a few months on the island, ridicule 
them for this spirit of intolerance, and assured us, even in the pre- 
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sence of the zealots, that the Socotrans were poor wretches, who 
had nothing to plead im defence of it, save the lowest state of igno- 
rance and their mongrel descent. After the receipt of Ahmed- 
ben-Tary’s letter, prohibiting our further progress through the 
‘nterior of the island, and when | was confined by the Socotran 
Arabs for several days in the town, it was principally through the 
influence of the Mahara Arabs, exercised on that occasion, that | 
was again enabled to set forward on my journey. The behaviour 
of the former ov all similar occasions exhibited a mixture of irre- 
solution, timidity, and avarice, which T have never seen equalled. 
They wavered between dread of the sheik, if they permitted us to 
go, and fear of missing what they might gain by hiring out their 
camels, if they prevented us, Exorbitant demands were thas 
made ; and when they found | would not listen to these, they con- 
tinued to hold councils for three days, during which I had all 
packed up im readiness for starting. Permission was given and 
refused more than half a dozen times. 

It is observed by Malte Brun, in his ‘ Universal Geography,’ 
that the population of this island might form o subject of lengthened 
discussion, He notices, on the authority of Phi jestorgius, Ecrisi, 
and Hamdoullah, that a colony, sent by Alexander the Great, re- 
mained here for a long period; that during the time of Philo- 
storgius (an ecclesiastical historian, who wrote a history of the 
Church, on Arian principles, ot the conclusion of the fourth cen- 
tury), they spoke th Syriac language: and he cites various other 
authorities to prove the existence of a race of Christians by 
whom the island was peopled until as late a period as 1593, when 
the Nestorians and Jacobites had each a bishop residing on it, 
Even when Sir Thomas Roe visited it in 1612, he observes, 
“ that the Bediognes,” as he styles them, “ were of the Nestorian 
persuasion.” In the absence of books or manuscripts of any 
description (for L believe mo notices connected with the habits, 
religion, or character of these islanders have been handed down 
since this period to Europeans), it might prove a hazardous 
task to venture to state, on the faith of their own traditions only, 
any of the causes or events which have led to the now total aboli- 
tion of the Christian, and establishment of the Mahomedan faith : 
information on these points may probably be gained from authors 
to which I have not at present any means of gaining access, But 

| dismiss the subject without observing, that as 
the channel of the Indinn trade, at the early period to which the 
above-mentioned author refers, was by way of Socotra and the 
ports in the Red Sea, ‘tis not so extraordinary, in fact, as it may 
at first sight appear, that Christianity should have been thus early 
established here. 
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Sale observes, in his Preliminary Discourse,’ “ that the perse- 
cutions and disorders which happened in the Eastern Church soon 
after the beginning of the third century, obliged great numbers of 
Christians to seek shelter in the country of liberty (Arabja) ; who 
being for the most part of the Jacobite community, that sect gene- 
rally prevailed among the Arabs,” And although it does not ap- 
pear that the southern parts of the Peninsula were subjected to 
the ecclesiastical rule of either the Nestorian or Jacobite bishops, 
yet, from the circumstances above adverted to, it is not probable 
that they would have overlooked a spot like Socotra, where there 
is every reason to believe they could indulge unmolested in the 
open profession of their faith, With respect to the disappearance 

these primitive Christians, as well as those which were left 
on the island by the Portuguese, it may be observed too, that 
it would be an anomaly in human nature, almost as striking as 
that afforded by the history of the Jews, if, surrounded as they 
were by natives universally professing the Mussulman religion, 
receiving no fresh influx from those of their own persuasion, and 
left. as an isolated and neglected race, they had refrained from 
embracing the new doctrines. ‘That tins was accomplished 
by a silent and gradual change, and not by any violent or extermi- 
nating measures, appears evident by the simple fact of their de- 
scendants existing as a distinct race to the present day; and 
evidence as to the fact of numerous colonies, of different nations or 
persuasions, having formerly existed on the island, may be found 
im the present arrangement and distribution of its families into 
tribes, many of which are still recognized as of foreign origin. 

Time has not produced a greater in the government or 
constitution of this island than it has in its ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. In place of one archbishop and two bishops, there is now 
but a single priest, who combines in his own person the various 

of moollah, muezzin, and schoolmaster. A single cadi 
solemuizes the whole of the marriages which take place yates 
out the island; and I have, on more than one occasion, met Be. 
douins seeking him for a certificate when he has been about on 
the hills cultivating his date-groves. ‘Two small and insignificant 
mosques at ‘T'amarida, and one yet smaller at Colesseah, are pow 
the only. places of worship for the reception of the faithful. lt 
would form a curious subject of inquiry what form of religion the 
establishment of the Christian faith displaced. A ruinous building 
was shown me which was said to have been an ancient place of 
worship; but it was in too dilapidated a state to enable me to 
ascertain the truth of the tradition ; nor did I discover others thut 


threw any light on the 
, pala ache ger pap epee mony 
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thousand souls, is evidently much under-rated. From their wan- 
dering mode of life and other causes it was difficult, from any in- 
spection of the island, to form a correct inference of the population 
of the whole ; but the method I adopted was, at the conclusion of 
each day, to note the number of individuals | had seen, and these 
amounted in all to above two thousand, I am confident, how- 
ever, that this does not comprebend half their number, for im 
several places they concealed themselves whenever we @ ed ; 
and though my ramble led me to many parts of the island, yet 
there were necessarily many bills and remote valleys which I could 
not inspect. I am further strengthened in this belief by summing 
up the number of the tribes; and, on the whole, I fix the amount 
of the popalation at four thousand. ‘Two intelligent Arabs, who 
have resided on the island upwards of ten years, and have jour- 
neyed to many parts of it, tell me they consider even this below 
the actual number; but with Arabs an allowance should always 
be made for numerical exaggerations. Comparing this calculation 
with the surface of the island, which amounts to about one thou- 
sand square miles, it gives four individuals to each square mile ; 
which, when we retlect on the great proportion of bare rock which 
it exhibits, appears we consi a = 
‘Although I made diligent search and constant inquiries, 1 was 
unable (with the exception of those which mark the stay of the 
Portuguese) to discover an ancient vestiges or monuments that 
would prove the island to have been peopled by a race further 
advanced than the present. I think, bowever, that there is reason 
to believe the lation must have been at one time more Ou- 
merous; and that the island was conse uently better cultivated, 
lt is impossible to ascertain at what petted the number was re- 
duced; but that they have not been exempt from coutagion, or 
some other occasional scourge, appears evident from the existence 


of such a multitude of gs on every part of the island, many of 
which appear to have constracted at the same time. On the 
other hand, that this period is somewhat remote, is equally evident, 


not only by the disappearance of all such traces of improve- 
ment on the face of the country, rae mone condition of the 
inhabitants. It must not be refe to the period immediately 
preceding the visit of the Wahhdbees (as bas been suggested in 
some discussions relating to the island), for those fierce sectaries 


ita and its vicinity; and they did not attempt to pursue the 
Pa ie , mou oa 
their approach. ie 
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The following Words and Phrases in the Socofran and 
Arabic are given os a Specimen of the Language of that Island *. 


wl als 


ATLARIC., 


Jaze 





css gare jal al 
SOCOTHAN, 
riyau yy Tall. Long, 
karhat J) Short, 

Riyoh réh'n erty 4 Salt Water. 
Riyoh hele ul a, Sweet or Fresh Water 
Fiyohk lari wey yy Water to drink. 

asta dial To eat, 
ker J A House, 

chirhai tt Town, 

eshekké 34) Sword, 


banditk (Ar) 
Rast (Ar.) 
Aas-hen 
safar (Ar.) 
térab 
mash-hem 
ahteh 

frah 

hékeb (Ar.) 
thihen 


Lipdu A Musket, 

weley Musket-boll (lead.) 
eyea> Iron, 

pe Copper. 
ital Wood. 

a ee Dny-time. 

=!) Night-time, 

22] The Moon, 
wets The Sun. 





* The Vowels are to be sounded om ty path, there, raring, whole and juil 


the Consonants aa in English, « osu in cud, 
in thou; and the dotted letters soniewhat 
letter has invariably the same sound; and 


syllables. The original was carelessly 


Aut, &e.; ef asi in mine; ant ma oo 
more strongly than usual. Each 


the accents mark the long emphatic 
and inaccurately transcribed : some 
faults of spelling have been corrected.—S, 
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ATLARIC, SOCOTRAM. 
ae Ta'debah wd Come here, 
cy Tetihar pyet Go away. 
ule! Tetahii(stubid?) glacial Sit down, 
und! ta’ aeded de Muke hnste, 
“a, eidem eel To sleep. 
eit! kassah das Scarce. 
sill har > To-day. 
pk kériré £9 To-morrow. 
dle, ea gn reale 
depo eichah seis. Female, 
al mobydki se Boy, or Male Tnfunt. 
oe; kathen pind Stall Timber. 
re shahr (Ar.) pee A Month. 
ware tend beshebreti yyiyei|i Two Monto. 
pel ab tate’ah shelir pe Saloly Three Months. 
eth ay) earbtah shehir pe 441;) Four Months 
pth he khionis shohr ac? Una Five Months 
ol ewe yitoch opm iy Six Months. 
pt dmnes —yib?ah shehe pc dans Seven Monte 
pth sailed famdni shehe sxe) SLE Fight Months 
as io sa’ah shehr A dau Nine Months. 
is se ‘atiré ott hy sae Eleven Months. 
die ainah ay) A Year. 


teri a3) sp) Two Years. 
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ARABIC. SOCOTRAN. 
een aS fata’ aihen y9\ OY Three Years, 
ee day! arba’ — \n0! qu)! Four Years. 
cyte dena RAtmah — (yp) case Five Years. 
crew ds settah — 42) Ku Six Years, 
ue pe reey yibi’ah — ure! dec Seven Years. 
ee ule taméni — 3) SI Eight Years, 
pepe Kad sa’ah — ered) tau Nine Years. 


epdias ¥pbe ‘asherah — yo) 802 Ten Years 
te phe de had asher — 43) snc d= Eleven Years. 
tin pes ch} ethnd’asher — yp) pus 233! Twelve Years, 
tus ps OL teldt'asher — excl Aall Thirteen Years, 
the phe dy)! arba't'asher — 3) pain) Fourteen Years, 
dies pie duad khameat'asher — yi) phot Twas Fifteen Years. 
dine phaks — sitt’asher — \y) phates Sixteon Years. 
Hw phsilins seb'at'asher — aya) pralae Seventeen Years, 
dine pS Rall S tmanet'asher— ual puadile Eighteen Yeurs. 
tue piahis tis'at asher — nu) piosrus Nineteen Years. 
iw pips ‘ashrin — ya) phe Twenty Yeats 


ie Ene mriyah — 4! the One Hundred Years. 
the Wal alf —— — &! Gail One Thousand Years. 

bas shihat lady A Fishing-line. 
jidere aklahah 4&3! A Hook. 


al bild JL Sounding-lead. 
Fl bariat sty? Anchor. 
Fon Oy sinsilah (Ar,) dls A Chain for an anchor. 
so dakhar =.) A Mast. 
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SOCOTRAN, 
ules A Yard. 
EX A Sail. 
$20 A Compass. 
eels A Lantern. 
300 A Plag. 


~243 A Hill, or Mountain. 
eis! A Stone. 
Ga-> At a great distance. 
gst At hand. Close. 
pictp® A Tree, Forest, &c. 
$pdi~e Juwiiri (Holeus Sor- 
ghum. ) 
_p Cora, or Wheat. 
Ge Flour, 
pil Bread, or Cakes. 
AG Come here! 


ti’ad sherhok ido Soy Go away ! 
ta’ad sb yw S83 Go to Market or Ba- 


heirah takr _»o 33> Go to-iay. 
$2 Jka Aarivah tihdehn Ade 4743 Come to-morrow. 


ABAHIC, 
oe? tarmal 
> shira’ ( Ar.) 
B20 dirah 
wees fiinlin (Ar) 
spddy Bindirah (Ban- 
deira. Port.) 
i> Fed'han 
Me Ubehem 
seer sherhok 
cy 35 shéli 
he! Shermuhem 
si) Makedérah 
zr Barr 
wes? dakik (Ar,) 
p> exh-har 
ai Je titerdi 
Ww cy 
5 ey 
el ey 
re diyah 
wv diyd 
sol, kiit 
wp tarawah 


40 Good. 
‘bo Bad. 
Lis * One, 
t 7 Two. 


© 144 LoAG (v. peB11.) or dt Lele, as in the Ethiopic dialgcts—S. 
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ARABIC. SOCOTHAN. 
a fata'ah éall> Three. 
axl ‘arba'ah day | Four. 
asst heimish | pate Five. 
Bohs witah au! Six. 
oe wiht ah feu Seven. 
oe taminé Ge Bight. 
ed aaah da Nine. 
pe ‘aah espe Ten. 
Jee saved (Ar.) lyut Correct, proper, 
straight. 
om hagh' hen ena? Crooked, 
es Gar J Plenty, numerous, 
chal Tearear'hen wy Few, scarce. 
uel Tiishah zal; ae 
ey Ferhen wy? Daughter, or Female 
Child, 
Pros ‘ajaz (Ar) je Old Woman. 
wls shetb = 4 Old Man, 
rey ri qf The Hend. 
~ ahi ff ii The Hiir, 
o> Peri ain fefritz joi le si The Eyebrows. 
ett tet "an et The Eyes. 
ete daj-Aar c= The Forehead, 
Jal edahn (Az. ya) The: Bars 
ae nahir p= Nose, 
Pode shibah “jab The Lips. 


Syl % 4. Laee : 


[Jey] Js) 





y fF. oS Cy a + re + & 


VYOLs ¥i 
1 , 
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S000TRARN. 


metirmish , Pepjlee The Teeth. 


lishen 
nahdshah 


kauri 


tidak 

mir 

éyat 

‘avdbi" ( Ar.) 
Dhafar 
ab 

arhaz 
Hami 
katmir 
salet 

hi 

dedaj (Ar) 
beidlh (Ar.) 
arhen 
elheiiein 
kell: (Ar.) 


Jemiher 
fahrir 

teh 

sielah 
Bage' hel (Ar) 


we Tongue, 
és\x' ‘The Throat, 
usyst The Shoulders. 
rail The Back. 
xe The Stomach. 
by) ‘The Arm. 
sie! The Fingers. 
ze The Nails. 
ye The Feet. 
al re, 
gt Ghi (clarified butter) 
pal Butter. 
lesle Oil. 
— New Milk. 
on Fowls. 
cyt)! Goats or Sheep, 


wth) Cows or Bullocks. 


wis A Dog. 
cnn The Civet Cat. 


a3 Ment. 


Idee Fish. 


has Onions, 


q 


ARATIC. 
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Sirdj (Ac.) 


shetreat 
lebhem 
ifr 

Gi riko 


SOCOTRAS, 


ar A Light, of candle, 
lamp, de. 


loath Fire. 


nit White. 


py! Red. 


sy 2 Plenty of Water. 


rihé hararhen uA ey Searcity of Water. 


eb-her 
két 


adri 


kalam (Ar.) 
dandyah (Ar.) 
kartés (Ar) 
té-kuttab (Ar) 
itd (Ar, 
jitd (Ar) 
kiifiyah (Ar,) 
‘amdmah (Ar.) 
thib (Ar,) 
aradi 
makhfiif (Av) 
vandiik (Ar) 
Kersi (Ar.) 
sahan (Ar.) 
merihah (Ar.) 


medfa’ (Ax.) 


ine! A Well. 
Kt A Rope. 
“ ggile A Knife 
oa A Pencil. 
4,9 Au Inkstand. 
Laie Paper. 
Wisi To write. 
wis A Book, 
X= Skin or Hide. 
3S A Cop 
&evee A Turban. 
7) A Shirt, 
rll A Sosh, or Girdle. 
wi Trowsers. 
ipdve A Box or Chest. 
a) A Chair. 
= A Plate or Dish. 
fosp< A Fan, 
gids A Cannon, 


ATARIC.. 
wml 
pel 
a 
ail 
we! 
ze! 


és 
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SHUOTRAN, 
tir (Ar) S2yj4), Gunpowder. 
soliabah digi Stop! Gently ! 
téfa’ah will To give, 
tetis yo Take bold, 
sherikah gly» Go away. 
taktitah pbs Come bere. 
takriz =p Kill. 
kin ca Plenty of any thing. 
fa'ih iy) Make huste! 
‘adilah fara ¢=° %32 To be on good terms. 
té-gahh ( Ar.) ee To behave properly. 
shemats pint To converse 
‘arr 7 Take bold. 
alled Py To ascend. 
ta-kefiah iG To descend. 
istahall (Ar.) — Jesel Sit down. 
tabeéré (Ax.) 5/5 To rend. 
tandja’ (Ar) GT To. meni. 
tanivash(Ar.) a2p% To spoil. 
ta-deaf (Ar.) teb To spread any Mat or 
Bed... 
ta héisib (Ax,)  c-augse To count 
wh ili om To stake a Bargain. 
fawajjah ( Ar.) im To beat 
‘en tijah d>\G y= Do not strike. 
ta-keina’ (Ar,) 


es To break. 
g@2 
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ARATIC. S0OCOTHAN. 
S39 en-taftaf (Ar.) Waa 4) Do not break. 
bas J ‘en elfirdd ol il = Make no agreement. 
ee en tendeff a3 = Do not give. 
Vy arah ra Remove or take away. 
wees arah yintk ty q) To tke any thing 
away. 
sey 3 alas. tiyé” igi’ ss Do not take away. 
ag nikyan wos To bring. 
we} alankah $3!) Do not bring. 
eo diyak 443 Good or well 
uni pe be diya’ p20 No good. Bai, 


e-) arstit lw! ‘To eat. 
ub! Le an ittk i yj! I bave not eaten. 
nl ti taher xo sf Come very close. 
At Tt) fet saher ne =) Go away to a dis- 
tance. 
wel fTethet sit A Man. 
= aldhdma — alil\ Alive. 
tle scr ot Dead. 
vu thohion one The Sun. 
Jie mil au gtlte A Roof, or Top, Awn- 
Re 


ing, de. 
shemtar _pta Dressed well, or in 
good clothes. 
—s shikah 4644 Close to. 
oer serhok a= Ata distance off. 


Asse Ai) en mishak = (gene) What have you got? 


ARABIC. 


ld 


d=! 


bab 


wis! 


ed 
si 
yi je 
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SOCOTRAN, 
amak eh.) Troe or ‘Truth, 
tubat a5 Untrue—a Falsehood, 
tes'en wep Take hold. 
‘em fez'en wr pie Do not take hold. 
takiéta’ (Ar.)  eb\& Do not sit down. 
father py Do not stand. 
t’shif Gy To sleep. 
tebdh (¢té-sobih ?) cS To wush. 
fa-fa’eir _pas To look. 
‘en ta'eir pS oF Do not look 
teiber ass Broken. 
telside'n ’ ; Come near, 
tad aerhok = pu dep Go awny. 
abi rihd = -&aay uj! Bring some water. 
rihi darnaham mee At) Salt water. 
astinjar > yp! To buy. 
kathi’am —« ppd. To nell 
cahimah Sash! I will sell. 
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1X.—An Account of the Ovahs, a race of people residing in the 
Interior of Mada, : witha SS of their Country, is 
; Ri, - 


; . Dress, Language, fc. By Captain Locke Lewis, 
- Read 25th May, 1833. 


Is the year 1817 | was stationed in Mauritius, and in the month 
of June of that year, being desirous of visiting the tlond of 
Madagusear, 1 siiled with Captain Stanfell, who commanded 
H.M.S, Phaeton, in company with two princes, uamed Ratalike 
and Rahove, brothers to Radama, king of Oval, the central pro- 
vince of the island, 

We anchored off Tamatave, a bay on the eastern coast, on the 
4th of July, This port is situated in latitude 18° 10°S,, and longi- 
tude 49° $1’ E., the variation of the compass bemg 11° Sti W. 
The entrance is between reefs, and ships are exposed to an easterly 
wind ; but the anchorage is i with herd, sandy bottom, 

Ratafike and Rahove had been fesiding for some months with 
his Excellency Sir Robert Farquhar, then Governor of the island 
of Mauritius, and were escorted on board the Phaeton by their 
guardian Mr. Hastie; also by Dremundersheman, one of Ra- 
dima's nght-hand men and his writer, and many other Malgash 
natives, Who formed their suite. 

On the 7th of July, these princes, with their suite and our- 
selves, quitied the frigate in three boats, under a royal salute ; and 
on landing at ‘Tamatave we were received by a guard of honour 
(sent by the king), whith escorted us into the presence of Raddima, 
who had taken up a commanding position on an eminence, and 
was seated in his car, supported on the shoulders of numbers of 
his people, richly atured, and holding in his hand an umbrella, of 
ared colour, which in the East is an emblem of royalty, The 
cor was lowered, and the king received his brothers. Then 
a general salute of muskets from every side, and a shout from 
the natives, welcomed their return, when two of the tallest men 
took them on their shoulders, and in their splendid dresses exhi- 
bited them to the multitude. Mr. Hastie was next introduced to 
the king, with the highest possible recommendation from Sir Ro- 
bert Farquhar. He had studied the manners and customs of the 
Ovahs, as well as ther language, whilst guardian to the princes ; 
he was afterwards constantly mear the person of Radio, who 
placed the utmost confidence in him; and the English govern- 
ment so acknowledged the value of his services as to appoint him 
British Agent to the Court of Radama. During this period, I 
was so fortunate as to be thrown much into his society, and through 
him was enabled to obtain the following contributions towards an 
account of a race of people till then little known, and which T offer 


An Account of the Ovahs, a5 


to the consideration of the Royal Geographical Society, in hopes 
of exciting some degree of interest in their future career, 

Ovah is the smallest province in the island of Madagascar. It is 
supposed to lake its name from Qove (Eve), the niatives beli ving 
themselves to be the original inhabitants; but it ulvo bears the name 
of Ancove, which means distant, being situated 300 miles from 
Tamatave, and 160 miles from the nearest cont. Its cupital, 
where Radéma resided, is called Thanaun-ative, which signifies a 
thotdand villazes, of Tands—from tanant,* village of land, and 
ariwe;} a thotisand. Tt 1s situated in Jat. 18° 46° S., long. about 
47° E., at an elevation of 4000 feet above the level of the sea; 
and in 1817 contained BOOO inhobitants, 

The Ovahs are in height rather above the European standard, 
portly in their person, of shades of colour from deep black to 
copper (the latter colour however being most prevalent), and good 
nature is imprinted on their couhtenances- They are clothed only 
in an upper and lower garmnent, the saimbou and seddick; the 
former being a sort of robe, with which they partially envelope 
the body, wearing itin the manner of a scarf—the men throwing 
ohe end over the left shoulder, to | we freedom to the right arm, 
whilst the women throw 1t over the right; the seddick, or under eer 
metit, is called also langoutt. They delight in the simplicity of their 
dress, and the ease with which they can disencumber themselves of 
it. They generally earry in the right hand # zaznie,t that is, a lance 
of about six feet in length, of polished wood and very strat, 
terminated Wy a javelin blade, and shod with iron; anil they are 

rticularly fond of decorating their persons with silver and glass 

racelets and rings, and with amulets of charms, especially the 
teeth of the caiman, # species of crocodile found in the rivers. 
Some wear plain, and others ornamental, head-dresies. A few of 
ihe chieftains carry the alve or batile-axe, and some of them’ are 
provided with shields. + ohdaci 

Their dwellings are generally smill, that is, about five feet high 
to the wall-plate, fifteen feet lurig, and twelve feet wide, Th 
frame-work is of round timber, easily selected for the purpose, 
and thatched with the zouzoura, whieh is the papyrus or paper 
plant of the ancients, oF witha reed called hayriti, = 

The villages are generally built on small eminences in the 
neighbourliood of | witer, and contain from o small number 
to sixteen hundred houses. “They are guarded mgaitist hostile im- 
susions by having one, two, or ihiree ditches surrounding them, as 
well as by being erclosed by a stockade fence, Each family oc- 
cupies a separate building; and their household furniture consists 
of some baskets, a ctishion on which to sit, a mat to lie down on, 
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with a matted bolster for a pillow, cooking-vessels made of pot- 
ter’s clay which the soil produces, a felling axe, wooden pestle and 
mortar for taking the husks off the rice, a winnower, and a loom 
for making cloth. : 

The other tribes consider the Ovahs asa powerful and indus- 
trious people, and look up to them as superior, from the kuow- 
ledge they possess of manufacturing silken and cotton saimbous 
and seddicks, the forging of iron, and applying it to different 
purposes, from the blade of the zazaie or lance down to a needle, 
and the making of silver and gold chains, balances, and other 
articles wherein great insenuity is dis layed, 

Their language is written in the Arabic character. Dremun- 
dersheman, the king's scribe, wrote me out the alphabet they 
make use of; and a friend of mine, who had studied the lunguages 
of the East, stated that the characters agree with most of the ortho- 

aphical signs commonly used in the Persian or Hindoostanee 
iene Sie Willinan Somes se of opinion, that from the three 

pa Hindoo, Hebrew, and Tartanan, may be traced all the 
languages of the world. 
se no easy matter to determine whether the Ovah people be 
of Indian, Arabian, or ‘Tartar ongin; but there is reason ta 
suppose that, through the medium of trade, the province of Ovali 
became peopled from India; for Castaneda states, that Vasco de 
Gama touching at Melinda, in April 1495, found there four 
merchant ships from Cambaya of the Enst Indies, and describes 
the traders “as people of a brown colour, good stature, and well 
proportioned; the hair of their heads long like women's and 
plaited, and having turbans,”’ This description agrees well with 
that of the Ovals. Jn 1817, as [ passed through Raddéma’'s en- 
campment, [observed a female taking great pains in plaiting a 
man's. hair, and I was told that this was a regular custom among 
them ; indeed, all those around ws had their hair plaited in a similar 
manner, which uniformity, and the Ovals being about the same 
height, had a curious and striking effect. 

Respecting the intercourse between the province of Ovah and 
the const, there are mo roads, the paths are very bad, and in some 
places where they pass over swamps are even dangerous, In 
the mountainous parts the streams, too, are rapid, and rendered 
difficult by the many large stones. and stumps in their beds; 
In some places, indeed, they are only to be crossed by means of 
trees felled to facilitate the passage. I had an opportunity of ob- 
berving the ingenuity of the Ovahs in constructing a floating- bridge, 
It was very simply done. A short spar of moderate thickness 
was pliced in the rear of two shrubs, so that each might act as a 
prop to the end of it; a twisted cable formed of creepers was fixed 
to the centre of the spar, this cable was taken to the opposite 
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bank by an Ovah, who swam across the stream and fastened it to 
a spar placed ina similar manner on the other side. This opera- 
tion was repeated for a second cable to mark cut the breadth of 
the intended bridge, and these cables when tightened were made 
to appear a little above the surface of the water. Having advanced 
thus far, they proceeded to make fascines of the paper plant arc 
underwood near at hand, of a length to occupy the breadth be- 
tween the two eubles; and placing them abreast of each other 
so as to form a layer—they fastened and united the whole by 
means of long plaits of the creeper, Convolowlus Madagasca- 
riensis, In like manner they formed the next layer, and-so on tll 
they had completed the bridge; by which 20,000 natives passed 
to the opposite bank, a distance of 120 feet, 

The commerce of the capital, or Thanaan-arive, is chiefly 
carried on by means of a river called Betsibooka. ‘This is a very 
considerable river, and about fifteen miles from its mouth expands 
over a wide extent of country, encircling small lands, and emp- 
tying itself into Bembatooka Bay, which, at its entrance, i free 
from rocks and sand-banks; and at the anchorage off the town of 
Majunga ships may ride well sheltered in seven fathoms, good 
holding ground, "The lat. of Majunga ts 13° 44’ 5., and Tong. 
46° 13’ E., the variation of the compass being about 15° W. 
Bembatooka Bay is capable of containing the largest fleet, “There 
iso channel by which vessels drawing filteen feet water can pro- 
ceed about fifteen miles up the bay; and thence to the mou of 
the river Betsibooka, a distance of ten miles, the whale may be 
considered to form an extensive lagoon, the bottom of which is soft 
mud and quarteove sand. In spring tides the water rises twenty 
feet at the mouth of the Betsibooka, seventeen feet at the upper 
anchorage, and fourteen feet at Majunga ; and at each of these 
three places the tide runs at the rate of three and a half, two and 
three-quarters, and two miles in the hour respectively. There is 
sufficient depth of water for ships to enter Bembatooka Bay, 
whether the tide be flood or ebb; but the spring tides cannot he 
stemmed, unless the wind is strong and fair. 

Boats are able to proceed 160 miles up the Betsibooka, to 
a place called Mahatsara, where two other rivers fall m, in 
lat, 17" 93'S.; thence the trader has only a distance of about 
eighty-five miles to travel overland to the capital, From Majunga, 
as you proceed by the Betsibooka towards Thanaan-arive, for 
sixty miles, the country, being mormssy, 1 well adapted for the 
culture of rice. Forty miles on, as the land becomes more cle- 
vated, the rafia-tree (Sagua rafia®) is found im great abundance ; 
i eS eS 


® Aupaia, of Pallivct te Beanyois, Perhaps the Niaphee is in fact the Pafme 
pimws of the old botanists, who knew its cones. The two species nearly resemble 
cach other, ‘The Saguv regia of Wildenow is described under the name of Nufla by 
Bory de St, Vincent, in his * Voyuge aux Quatre Isles de la Mer des Inies,"—&. 
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thence for seventy miles a barren country intervenes ; and the re- 
hinining distance of seventy-five miles to the capital offords large 
antities of rice, sigat-cane, and cotton. 

Rice is the prmcipal food of the natives. ‘There are ‘eleven 
varieties indigetious to Madagesear; and it is cultivated either on 
high or low ground, and with litle care, The land being previ- 
ously inigated or Watered, oxen are driven on it till it becomes 
soft, when the grain is sown by the women, atid the growth of it 
is left to chance; yet so rich is the soil, that the produce is very 
abundant. Rice being so easily cultivated, there is always plenty 
of it, for the arable lind greatly exceeds the quantity necessary for 
the: population, and the king allots to each an ample partion for 
cultivation. The Sagus rufa is one of the tiost useful trees in 
the island, the fibres of its leaves being yery ingeniously woven 
inte the 'varments worn by the greater part of the natives. “The 
saimbous ond seddicks of the hivher ranks are manufactired of 
Sik or cotton, ‘The silk-wormis of Madugaveur are of large size, 
aid suspend their labyrinthine nests from the branches of trees, 
The shrub which serves to nourish them 1 called ambarovatri oF 
ainbrevatte ; it is the Cy/irus cajan or angola-pea of botanists, and 
16 indigenous to the island, Of the sugar-eane there are algo 
several indigenous vaneties, 

The Ovals rear for themselves and families cows, sheep, fowls, 
ducks, aud geese. ‘They eat very litthe animal food, but chiefly 
live on vegetables. ‘Their orditary food | thought very palatable ; 
it consisted of very white rice, dry boiled, spread on pieces of the 
Fotse leaf on the floor, and a boiled fowl in pieees put in the 
midst of it. We sat round, and with fresh gathered portions 
of the same kind of leaf to serve as plates and spoons, partook of 
it. ‘This cleanliness gave a relish to the repast, and the rice wus 
rendered peculiarly delicious by being sprinklet! with a sue- 
culent well-seasoned broth, in which o fowl had been boiled, 
They used as a condiment the allspice of Madagascar, gatho- 
phylliom aromaticum—the ravensara® of the Malayash, which name 
expresses good leaf, that is, raven, leaf, and sara, good—also the 
grand cardamum, Amomum ongusfifoliim—and the negro pepper 
of the Indies, Capsicum frutescens. Disties, pilates, knives, 
forks, and spoons were then not in fashion among the natives, but 
sevei years afterwards | dined with the king on a service of silver, 

The fonse leaf, called dlso ravenwla, that is, the forest} leaf, 
from its large size, is the produce of the tree Urania xpecioed, which 
is indigenous in the ishind. “The French call it Varbre-dt-voyageur; 
it is ¥ery Common, often attains a great height, atid, excepting that 
it throws out leaves vertically in somewhat a fan-like form, resem- 
bles the plantain (Misa). When av incision is made in its bark, 


. Revendorara Rochon, easenr, vol. 1 pp, 278, 318—S, 
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it yields a glatinows juice, said to be very nourishing. The walls 
and sides of the dwellings of the natives wlong the coast are formed 
of the ribs of the leaves of this tree, and the leaves entire are 
placed lengthways on the roof of the building—the stems or ribs 
are then turted inwards, aud attached to the rafters, so that the 
wings of the leaves, making a double fold outwards, form a covering 
that is impenetrable to rain. Lt ts probably by reason of ite great 
utility, that it is there called the traveller's Wee. 

"The vegetables in common use, and sold in thetr bazaars, con- 
sist of the manive or cussada root (Jatropha manihot), matze ot 
Indian corn, and sweet potato. , though naturalized, have 
been imported, Of those indigenous are the Jioseoren aeu- 
lewafa, cambar, of prickly yam—and aticther species Hioscorea 
bulbifera, called by the Ovahs koffekew ; the entable arum, rum 
esculentiem, ot bread-fruit; and many varieties of plantar (Mteau 

iviaca) ; likewise the Marunta Madayuscariensis, which is 
caown in the island as the galanga, and by the Ovals under the 
fame of thavoole of arrowroot; itis much esteemed, and found 
to be very nutritious. ‘ 

There are ulso elevet varieties of tobacco indigenous in the 
‘stand. In the lifetime of Raddma’s futher the ute of this weed was 
prohibited of pain of slavery oF death; but not so when Radéme 
came to Tumetave in 1817, for perttiasion was then given to the 
Ovahs to partake of jt, and it was curious to observe with what 
engerness they sought this luxury, 'Thwy are also fond of ardent 
spirits. 

j Generally speaking, however, the Ovahs, from their plain manner 
of living, arrive at a great age. Eighty years is not uncomman, 
avd some of then live even to a hundred, This they are enabled 
to calculate by referetice to the forked posts set up at their eit 
cumetsion feasts; and their ideas of time are further regulated by 
the revolutions of the moon, ‘They compute iu days, weeks, and 
months, for which they have names corresponding with those in 
our almatiac. , 

One day; ts 1b was taking a walk through the village of "Tama- 
tive, a hative passed ine carrying & lod who had been circumcised. 
My friend Mr, Hastie informed me that at a neighbouring village 
he had observed & forked post with horns tied in the division; and 
tipon inquiry he was told, und afterwards ascertained, that when 
the rice was gathered in the chieftains of the villages hold w feast, 
when all « childret) above ten mooths of age, and who have 
not previously submitted to the operation, are brought by their 
paretits and circ i Ai the cefemony w ball ts tied with 

a forked stick, or post, and 


cond passing through the fork of 
is suctidesd,  Btery ousekeoper it the village cotributes to the 
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feast, and makes a present to the chieftain, The horns of the bull 
are afterwards placed on the post, and the festival concludes by 
the aged relating remarkable occurrences that have taken place on 
similar occasions; whilst the young dance, play on the valleyah, 
and sing. The favourite amusement, perhaps, 1 playing on the 
salleyah, which is.a joint of bamboo with its epidermis raised in 
narrow strips all round, which are severally elevated by a small 
stick or bridge at each end, These strings Gif they may be so 
called) are about an inch apart, and occupy the length between 
two knots, ‘The sounds drawn from them seemed to me to re- 
semble the pealing of bells. ‘The Ovahs sometimes sit perched 
on large stones or rocks, and often continue in the same posture 
for hours, relating details of war and feats of their ancestors, 
They are very fond of conversing on the conquests made by 
their chieftains, and when they are desirous of evincing their joy 
they do.so by clamorous, ter, gh ing of hands, dancing— 
that is, taking aside step to the left, then two to the right, and a 
fourth to the first position—singing and playing merrily on the 
valleyah ; and, when the parties are able, they obtain gunpowder 
(which is only procured at an exorbitant price), and with it also 
loudly proclaim their felicity. ‘They have a game called knocks, 
and another cad; the latter is played with many small balls on an 
oblong board containing thirty-two holes, The gymnastics in use, 
by way of recreation, are kicking each other, holding bulls and 
bullocks, and casting themselves between their horns, in order to 
grasp at their throat—in which sport they show great resolution 
and expertness. 

The Ovahs formerly were seldom afflicted with sickness, unless 
in old age; but lately the small-pox has crept in among them, 
and carried off many of the inhabitants of this populous province. 
Mr. Hastie was the first who applied vaccination, and wonderfully 
succeeded in staying the rapid progress of the disease. ‘The 
closely-wooded tracts, separating the Ovah country from the 
coast, have not the advantage of a free circulation of air, and the 
sun draws from the moist decayed vegetable soil a noxious vapour, 
which acts powerfully on the frame of the traveller, at a time too 
when he is least prepared to bear it, after traversing swamps, 
morasses, and lakes. ‘These lakes owe their formation to the small 
portion of river water which passes into the sea during the dry 
season, a8 its current, from the slight decliwity of the ground (the 
mountainous land being quite in the interior of the island), has not 
sufficient power to completely disgorge itself, or remove the bar of 
sand formed on the const by the effect of the tides during the 
S.W. monsoon. When a sheet of water is formed in consequence, 
and lies stagnant, it becomes impregnated with decayed vegetable 
matter which the streams brmg into it; and is only at length re- 
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moved by the opposite or N.E. monsoon, when the fall of rain 
affords a sufficient body of water to overcome all obstacles ; in the 
measitime, however, an impure air is generated which affects 
visitors and even the inhabitants, and renders the coast of Ma- 
(agasear very unhealthy—so that foreigners, after crossing the 
lakes near the coast, and passing through such wooded tracts, are, 
on their arrival in the interior, afflicted by intermittent fevers and 
agues. ‘The Malgash themselves call one of the provinces of the 
island Matétané, which signifies, Maté to die, and Tané land, or 
the Land of Death. "This province is situated on the east const to 
the south of ‘Taumatave ; in 29° 5. lat. 

The year before | went to Madaguscar, that ia im 1816, his Ex- 
cellency Sir Robert Farquhar sent a party of our countrymen, 
consisting of thirty-two persons to ‘Thanaan-arive on a mission 
to Radéma, ‘The party arrived safely at the capital; bat the day 
after they were afflicted with a disense producing fainting fits, 
swellings on various parts of the legs and body, ague and fever; 
and so powerful was this disorder, that only eleven of the party 
returned to ‘T'amatave to relate the sad fate which had befallen 
their comrades, Three even of this number died on their passa 
to Mauritius; and in six months from the period-of the expedr 
tion’s setting out only five were alive, and four of these were ina 
very sickly state. ‘To which I may add, that among all my friends 
and acquaintances, who either accompanied me or visited ~Mada- 
gasear during my stay in Mauritius, which was fora period of 
eight years, only two or three have survived. 

Grief among the Ovals is demonstrated by a solemn deport- 
ment, with a frequent recurrence to the vulleyah, over which a 
few seutences ore repeated in a melancholy tone, accompanied by 
appropriate notes, and followed by # grave pause, desponding air, 
and ao recital of the calamity suffered. In case of death, sorrow is 
shewn by loosening the hair from its plaits, and testifying by action, 
behaviour, and a gloomy colour of dress, the deepest afftiction. ft 
was a law of the Ovahs that no member of the king's family should 
approach a dead body, or the spot on which it might be laid; yet, 
on the occasion of Mr. Hastie’s death, which happened at Tha- 
naan-arive, Raddma, to the astonishment of his people, attendind the 
funeral, and followed the corpse to the grave. The exclamation in 
consequence was, ““ Never was any man so beloved and respected 
by our king!" On this point, however, J shal) allow Radima to 
speak for himself. In his letter to Sir Lowry Cole, then governor 
of Mauritios, dated Thanaan-arive, 25th October, 1826, he says, 
J have the painful and lamentable daty of informung your Excel- 
lency that James Hastie, Esq., the enlightened and faithful agent 
of your government, is oO more. By his wike counsels, and his 
promptitude always to assist the needy and distressed, he has not 
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only attached himself to me more and more every year, but also to 
my people, who lament his loss as afnend and as a father. In 
orderto show my regard for him and my sorrow at his loss, 1 
directed that every thing in my power should be done to his honor 
agsoon as he died, and 1 gave lim as bonourable a funeral as 
could be done in my country.” ; ; 

Oue of the principal impediments to intercourse with the Ovoh 
country arises (rom no use bemg yet made of cattle for ether draft 
or burden; but the different provinces of the island are very sus- 
ceptible of improvement; and rice and corn might be cultivated 
to a very considerable extent, Many of the inhabitants might also 
be employed in opening the bosom of the earth, and working its 
abundant treasures of irou-ore, potter's clay, plumbago, and tin ; 
and More attention might be paid to the breeding of cattle, The 
Ovphs carry ona. trade, both by barter and with money; that by 
barter chietly consisting of slaves, rive, and cattle, which are ex- 
changed for arms, clothes, and ammunition; that by money, of 
all sorts of other things, as 


scents, baubles, and the like, I yisited 
the bazaar at Radima's encampment up the Bétsbooka river. 
where the Ovalis were selling meat, a variety of vegetables, ann 
also beads and trinkets; but the act. of a mouey-changer sur- 
prised me much, who gave me, in exchange for a. Spanish dollar, 
not only its weight in silver, consisting of about sixty pieces of dol- 
lars cut Up, but also several other pieces equal in value to 4 per 
cent, profit, We found, however, on our return to Majunga that, 
among the Arabs and merchants there, the dollar cut imto pieces 
less than ove-eighth was of no value beyond its intrinsic worth ; or 
rather was not taken as a medium of exchange at all; and it was 
probably on this account, and in order to obtam the dollar whole, 
for Commercial purposes, that a per centage was given into the 
bargain, The smallest money current at Tamatave 1s a crube or 
quarter of a dollar, The Ovahs, however, take every descrip- 
Uon of silver in any state by weight—and indeed for silver coin 
they show so much partiality that it isthe best medium of traffic 
for provisions and other supplies, The price of slaves used 
to depend entirely on circumstances. Previously to the prohibition 
of thu trafic they were sold in the interior at trom elght to twenty 
dollars, a small portion bemg always paid im money, and. the 
balatice in cloth, at nearly treble its cost in Mauritius, or gun- 
powder or arms at six times their cost. ‘This was not above one- 
third the price that slaves were sold for on the coast. 

From the slave trade the Qvahs realised considerable wealth; 
but Radama put an end, or greatly assisted to abolish it in Mada- 
gascar, and published a proclamation, addressed to the inhabitants, 
setting forth, * That none of them were ignorant of the friend- 
ship they enjoyed with Sir Robert Farquhar, the governor of 
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Mauritius, and the devoted attachment they had vowed to him, 
whose attention had been directed to increase their happiness and 
prosperity by sending them peaple to teach them arts and industry 
unknown to them before, also to defend them against their ene- 
mies, and to prevent famine by extensive cultivation, They were 
happier and’ safer (continued Raddma) since the establishmen 
of British influence in their country, apd they ought to be grateful 
to his Excellency who had procured for Pea these blessings. 
His will therefore was—that if any of his subjects, or persons de- 
pending on his power, should after that (October, 1817) be guilty 
of selling any slave or other person, for the purpose of being trans: 
ported from the Island of Madagascar such person should be 
punished by being reduced to slavery himself, avd his property 
should be confiscated.” His subjects who possessed slaves pis 
directed to employ them. in planting rice and other provisions, an 
in taking care of their flocks, in collecting bees-wax and gums, 
and in manufacturing cloths and other articles which they could 
sell; and the king set them the first example by, abandoning the 
tax which was payable to him upon the sales. of slaves for exporta- 
tion, [twas usual also for the Oyahs, once a year, to make an attacl 
upon. the Sultan of Johanna* and the Gomore Islands for the, pur 
pose of obtaining slaves; but Radima now prolubited this also. 

Raddma, at this period, had obtained, through the medium of 
trade, about twenty thousand stand of arms, In 1817, about 
three hundred Ovals, forming the king's body guard, were clothed 
in uniform, and under military discipline ; but some thousands were 
supplied with muskets to appear as soldiers, who, when reviewed 
before us, looked more like an armed mob, running wild, than 
soldiers, Ina few years alterwards, however, on again visiting the 
king's encampment, a very great improvement was visible in their 
organization, and thousands ap as regular troops. 

The regal ower was at this time hereditary in the line of 
Radéma’s family : the secondary powers were elective, and chosen 
from his allies or subordinate c ieftains. All passessions belonged 
to, and were at the immediate disposal of the king; but he was 
never known to disturb those to whom. property was once 
gran a parent died, the elder of the family succeeded 
to the whole of his property; aud if he had not land. sufficient to 
maintain all his family, he applied to the king, who eae him the 
use of any further quantity he asked for, on condition hat he would 
cultivate it, But in case the family became extinct, the property 
reverted to the king, Requests for land were always accompanied 
by a present. ; 

A tithe or tenth part of the produce of all land was paid 
to the king, who was also the high priest, An offering was like- 

* Properly Honshin—sriatic Researcdes, vol. ih, p. 77, bvo. el—3. 
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wise made at all times on approaching his person, which I had 
an opportunity of witnessing, when the followers of Ratafike and 
Rahove escorted those princes into the presence of Raddma, on 
which oceasion they gave rupees and dollars in testimony of fealty, 
or by way of homage, thereby acknowledging his majesty. 

The province of Oval: is not liable to that petty warfare which 
frequently caused the low country people to abandou their 
homes. The natives were always admitted to the presence of the 
king to report cases of oppression; and Radidma, though despotic, 
caused such complaints to be investigated with care. Women 
were not excluded from having a share in public affairs, and they 
were their own advocates on all personal concerns; yet so little 
did the men acknowledge the consequence of the female sex, 
that they imposed on them all laborious work. 

‘Treason, murder, theft, and falsehood to the king, or his dele- 

ate, were punished by death or slavery: the latter was awarded 

many other offences, and some crimes were punished by fine 
and imprisonment, Among the Ovahs, however, murders were 
scarcely known, though poisonings sometimes occurred, being 
effected by the nut of the Cerbera fanguin or tanguin tree. ‘There 
Wd a superstitions custom among them, often productive of fatal 
consequences. A native, being uccused of a heinous crime, was 
given of the fruit of the tanguin; if he died, he was supposed to 
have been guilty; if he recovered, innocent, And another of their 
punishments was that of taking a criminal to the brow of the hill 
on which the city (of Thanaan-arive) was built, and thence casting 
him down et 

In 1817 the Holy Scriptures were not known among the Ovahs, 
and Iam not aware that any place was especially frequented by 
them for the purpose of Divine worship. . 

At the close of each year, at a festival called Faunrouan, Ha- 
ddma, as high priest, distributed many bullocks among his people, 
and sacrificed a young spotted heifer at the tombs of lis ancestors; 
when tasting its blood he returned thanks to God, whom he called 
the perfumed king. It was usual for him to go through a simular 
ceremony at the tomb of his father, on his return from a victorious 
expedition. 

e effect on the mind of Raddma, when he first looked on the 
sea, on approaching the shores of Tamatave, was also that of in- 
tense veneration ; and the result was the usual sacrifice, soliciting 
thereby supreme protection for his people, to a few of whom he 
granted permission to plunge into the sea. And after these men 
had amused themselves for some time, diving into, and making 
their appearance again beyond the surf, they returned imto Ka- 
diima’s presence, in order to intimate that this sacrifice had been 
propitious to his wishes, 
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The ompamonsivous,* or wise men, have great influence over 
the Ovahs, who are very superstitious, and place great confidence m 
divination, They consult their skids, that is, some sand put into a 
plate in which characters are traced, and a meaning attached to 
them of their own interpretation. And they also place much faith 
in the amulets with which they are wont to decorate their persons, 
Under the symbol of fire they have an undefined idea of the Deity, 
There is a hot-spring, situated about the ninth day's journey, or 
one hundred and ten miles between 'Tamatave and the Oval pro- 
vince, called Raunamafaun, which signifies bot water (rinu- 
mafén, water bot), Raddma, on his return to his capital, pard 
homage at this spring. 

With regard to marriage, there was never au instance of a female 
withbolding herself from the person pointed out by the king ; and 
she generally accepted the man proposed by her parents. Many 
children were bespoke at a tender age, and girls often disposed of 
themselves without their parents’ cousent: in either of these cases 
the parents seldom interfered, and when their authority was exerted 
the man, if rich, gave the girl’s parents a sheep, and, if poor, in 
ap tino to his means. 

olygamy was tolerated, and a man might ose, with the 
approbation of his senior wife, and sanction of the king, on pay- 
inw the customary tribute, as many women as he could support, 
and dismiss any or all of them, on making a provision for each, and 
paying a further tribute. "These tributes, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, were collected by persons under the king's autho- 
rity, There was no particular form attending the taming of a 
child, but this generally related to some occurrence that happened 
on or about the birth, and was afterwards often changed by the 
parents, Circumejsion is their type of baptism. 

On the death of an Ovah, his body was interred in the burial 
place of his fathers. And in consequence of this custom the people, 
when proceeding on the expeditions which took ploce between 
1817 and 1824, entered into a solemn agreement with one ano- 
ther to bring back the bones of such as might be killed, to be thus 
buried ; and they were faithful in their endeavours to perform this 
kind office, till the weight of the burden and state of the bones 
became so obnoxious as to produce fever, which terminated in 
their own death. ‘This happened to such an extent, that Radéima 
deemed it necessary to abolish this practice: and at length fully 
persuaded his people, that although the bones lay not with their 
ancestors, and in the place of ther natiwity, yet, being buried in 
Madagascar, they were still mterred in their own country. 

« Surcerers, magicians—{Flacourt's Voewlulary): consis magic; unpanon 
Sévu, ore who pructities sorcery. —S. 
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The corpse generally lies three days previously to mterment; 
and during that period beef, in proportion to the wealth of the 
deceased, is distributed to the poorer people who attend, The 
near relatives prepare the grave, which is generally lined with 
rough timber ; the corpse is enveloped in the best covering that 
was in the possession of the deceased ; and having been lowered 
junto the grave, is sprinkled with sand. If the grave ts that of 
an eminent person, some money is put into it, and some horns 
on poles placed over it; but m every case the spot is marked 
out by a heap of stones, or an enclosure of wooden fence, 

On the death of Raddma, which happened on the 24th July, 
1828, his subjects became plunged in the deepest affliction. The 
town of ‘Vhanaan-arive was represented to have had « most melan- 

holy appearance—the houses slut up—silenco every where pre- 
yailing, interrupted only by deep lamentations and sighs of the 
a gh i He ng te women, and children, of all ranks and ages, 
with their hair loosened from plaits, or their heads shaved, in token 
of their deep despair and mourning, ‘Twenty thousand oxen were 
sucrified to his manes, and there were buned in bis Mausoleum 
gold and silver vases, the most costly weapons, niagnificent 
watches, clocks, and jewels—numerous portraits, among others 
one of our Jate Sovereign George [V., and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in gold and silver coins aud ingot, All which 
offerings at his shrine, and including his coffin, made of fourteen 
thousand dollars, were estimated to amount in value to the sum of 
ey thousand pounds sterling, 

_ Raddma was the first chieftain in Madagascar who assumed the 
title of king—he was known to his,people under the nume of Ha- 
dama, Laht Mangaka, or Raddma, King of Men.* When L met 
him the second time, that is, in July, 1824, in Bembatooka Bay, 
he had subdued, in the course of seven yeurs, the greater part of 
the immense Island of Madagascar, and bad stationed: military 
forces in the several provinces for the purpose of exacting obe- 
dience to his laws. He is now dead;—and thus terminated the 
carcer of a most extraordinary and enterprising man—one of the 
latest of whose requests to me was, that | would publish to my 
countrymen what I had seen to interest me in Madagascar. 


* Rather the ray yaa, maintika signifies to administer the law—({Flocourt). 
A valuable awl very i paper, by M. Jacyuet, ‘On the Language ond Latera- 
ve the Malegasses,’ is given in the ‘Nouveau Journal Asiatique,’ No TX. 
ia ts. 
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X.— Communications on the Island of Ascension. 1. Notes 
communicated by Captain H. R. Brandreth, RE, 2. Extracts 
from a Private Letter by Mrs. Colonel Power. Communicated 
by Joseph Sabine, Esq. Read 8th June, 1835, 


- Tae Island of Ascension is situated in 7° 53’ 56" south lati- 
ares 14° 23’ 50” west longitude. It is about eight miles in 
length and six in breadth; and lies within the immediate influence 
of the south-east trade-wind, 

The whole character of the island is volcanic, and its surface is 
broken into mountains, hills, and ravines. ‘The mountain-district 
extends principally over the south-east portion of the island ; and 
the “ Peak,” or greatest elevation, is 2870 feet above the level of 
the sea, The plains or table-land surrounding the ‘ Peak ” vary 
in height from 1200 to 2000 feet. On the sort side they sweep 
gradually down towards the shore; but on the south they ter- 
minate in Bi and bold precipices. Steep and rugged ravines 
intersect t mvs cise, which, commencing from the highest lands, 
open into sm bays or coves on the shore, fenced on each side 
with masses of compact and cellular lava. The sides of these 
ravines disclose extensive beds of cinder and ashes. Volcanic tufa 
occurs in the form of rocks, but is in general distinctly stratified, 
Red iron-clay, tufa, blue clay (resembling marl), and cicommonee 
trachyte, alternate with the strata of cinders and ashes, and, wher- 
ever recent sections occur, present the most distinct arrangement. 
Pumice is found on the plains and corres nang parts of the 
mountain-district, and occasionally on the Itis found in 
Colne ee or mixed eles cinders “dla, and een 
S10 MJ wilha conglomerate irou-clay, cinders, 
and nodules of lava. Trachyte rock. spss sco i rd 
and throughout the mountain-district; in several parts resembling 
the arrangement of basaltic columns, oe in others the structure 
of chalk cliffs. Masses of this rock disclose themselves near the 
mountuin-ridge ; and it passes from the compactness and hardness 

of sandstone to entire decomposition. 

The hills dispersed over the island vary im height from su 
to 1500 feet above the sea; and offer, with few ex 
evidence whatever of having undergone any change since their 
volcanic origin, They abound with cinder, scoriw, and ashes ; 
and are surrounded at their edge compact and cellular lava, 
and occasionally obsidian, 
original conical form, having the 
towards the north; but on the ‘the sooth they are broken, hollow, and 
Precipitous, with here aod there the appearance of a lateral dis- 
charge of lava, which may be traced im its course towards the 
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Plains of cinders, ashes, and scoriw, and finely-pulverized earth, 
spread over that portion of the island which lies to the north-west 
of the mountain-district, interru ted with water-courses of fine 
gravel and pebbles of lava and silex. Masses of Java and scorm 
also occur on these plains, twenty or thirty feet high, heaped toge- 
ther as if by art, and for the express purpose of clearing the land. 

Extensive beds of lava and scorie surround the whole island, 
indenting the line of coast with small bays, coves, and inlets. 
From North-east Bay, south to South-west Bay, the const %s 
singularly bold and precipitous. On the opposite coast the beds 
of lava spread out into the sea, and assume a variety of forms, co- 
lumnar, arched, or cavernous; and their surfaces are remarkably 
rugged, splintery, and difficult, or even dangerous, for the stranger 
to traverse, ‘These formations are locally termed climpers; und 
the denizens of their districts are the wild cat and rat. Stalactites 
of sulphate of lime are found in the coves on the shore. Lime- 
stone occurs in great abundance in some of the small bays or coves. 
It is » beautiful specimen of calcareous tufa, consisting of small 
particles of shell rounded by attrition, and united by heat and pres- 
sure, Excellent lime is obtuined from it, which, when mixed with 
three and even four parts of the volcanic earth, forms the best 


mortar. 

The beaches of these bays are com osed of precisely similar 
particles of shells; and in South-west Bay and Crystal Bay they 
are mixed with small pebbles of lava, quartz, and topaz. ltisim 
these bays that the turtle land at night to deposit their eggs in the 
sand, and on their retreat to the sea are intercepted by the turtle- 
catchers and turned on their backs; the following day they are 
usually carted to ponds or crawls near the town. By think in one 
year 2500 were turned, averaging each four hundred weight, and 
the largest weighing eight hundred weight. 

The dark and rugged beds of lava—the deep red colour of 
the hills—the wild and capricious forms of the mountains and 
precipices, and the prevailing apparently recent indications of 
volcanic action, impart to the aspect of ihe island a character of 
total sterility and desolation that does not really belong to it, On 
approaching it, under a particular state of the atmosphere, when 
dark masses of clouds are congregated round the High Peak 
and bosom of the Green Mountarm, and their black shadows are 
projected far down the plains, so that the only evidence of verdure 
—the solitary oasis amidst the surrounding desolation—is shut out 
from the view, it is scarcely possible that the imagination d 
conceive a picture more wildly sublime, It would have assuredly 
suggested to Milton a juster simile for his “ great ar 
rumed” than Tenerifie. : 

It is important thus to notice the impression made on the 
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transient visiter, because to it are to be attributed the conflicting 
accounts of the island, ‘The opinion of those who have only made 
a passing observation is to the last degree unfavourable; while a 
detailed examination of the features of the country is calculated to 
remove in some degree this impression, 

In the year 1829 L received instructions from the Admiralty to 
proceed to Ascension, to make a report and survey of the island, 
previous to the adoption of certain measures recommended by 
Captain Bate, which would have the effect (if sanctioned) of con- 
firming the final establishment of the island as a permanent station. 
And my attention was principally directed to points :—Ist. 
The defence of the island, and the necessary means of accommo- 
dation for the troops, 2d, The means of procuring water, and of 
conducting the supplies from the mountain-district to the town, 
Sd. ‘The state of cultivation, and the encouragement necessary to 
raise stock and vegetables for his Majesty's ships of war, and 
merchant-ships of any nation, touching at the island, 

The population at the period of my arrival consisted of about 
140 Europeans, principally of the Marine Corps, and 76 Africans ; 
peeking, x tots shoes 902 pares among whom were 5 mili- 
tary officers, 1 civil officer, 14 white women (the wives of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the marines), and 14 black 
women, with their children. 

The island was first occupied as a post by Sir G Cock- 
burn, on the arrival of Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena, to 
aid in the surveillance of the illustrious prisoner; and was placed 
on the establishment of a sloop-of-war. A small town, or rather 
village, thus grew up near the roadstead: which, on my arrival, 

Bor A : ; 


by 11; and the Africans occupied a congeries of wretched hovels, 
dark and filthy. A victualling store, a tank, and a small stone 
tenement for the officers, were the only buildings that redeemed 
the establishment from the appearance of an African village. In 
the country or mountain-district the accommodations were some- 
what better for the officers, but the establishment generally was 
sa to that of the town. ga) i 

he roadstead or anchorage, near which town was 
sietated tad defended by a few guns, on a projecting slip of land 
about seventy feet above the sea, but without any breast-work or 
other cover; and in the rear, on a higher clevauion, a building, 
with a canvass roof, was occupied as a powder-mngazine. Nearly 
paralicl to this position was a second slip of land, of lower eleva- 
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tion, which had been formed into a good pier or landing-place, 
well protected at the head with masonry, and with a convenient 
fight of steps to the water. A main road extended from the town 
to the country or mouitain-district; and other roads and paths 
had been formed communicating with several parts of the island. 

The supply of water at this time was scanty and ‘el hes It 
depended on springs or drips im the precipitous anks, and the 
rains that could be collected in casks and a few old iron tanks, A 
stone tank at George ‘Town, calculated to hold about eighty tons, 
was supplied with water from the mountains, a distance of six 
miles. ‘Chree carts, six oxen, and three drivers were employed 
daily in the transport of about three hundred and sixty gallons of 
this water, ‘Che supply from the whole of the drips ‘wns esti- 
mated at somewhere about four hundred and eighty gallons per 
day; but even this quantity was linble to considerable diminution 
after long droughts. Itdoes not appear that there had beew at 
any time one hundred tons of fresh water in store on the island. 
Several attempts had been made to procure a further supply by 
boring. The auger had been introduced nearly horizontally, or in 
the direction of the sub-stratum, along which it was supposed the 
water passed and formed a drip on the face of the precipice. The 
object, I presume, was to cause the stream to flow more freely— 
certainly not to arrive at the source of the spring. But besides 
this, Captain Bate, acting on the advice of an eminent foreign 
naturalist who visited the island, sought for water by the usual 
process of boring. ‘The spot was selected near high-water tark, 
on account of the neighbourhood of calcareous tufa, in the forma- 
tion of which fresh water was considered an indispensable agent. 
The experiments were attended with great labour, and were Un- 
successful, Those concerned in them were probably not aware 
that, according to experiments, the vapour from salt water in- 
tersely heated under pressure will, by passing through loose sand, 
agglutinate the particles and form the solid sandstone of Ascension, 
without the agency of fresh water; consequently, that this would 
not necessarily be found in its neighbourhood, A second trial for 
water in the low lands was decided on by Captain Bate and my- 
self: ond in the event of its failure, I recommended others to be 
made in the mountain-district. 

In reference to agricultural productions, the island might at this 
time have been divided into four parts. The first consisted of 
about two hundred acres, situated in and about the highest lands. 
Ty most mountainous countries cultivation commences from th 
shore and ascends to a certain height, beyond which the efforts of 
man wre unprofitable, and nature is usually left unmolested and 
untamed, In Ascension, precisely the reverse occurs: decom- 
position commences from the apex of the mountain, spreads down 
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its side, and is linvited at certain stages, where the state of the 
atmosphere ceases to aid in altering the original volcanic condition 
of the soil, The first or highest portion of land is therefore the 
richest, the vegetable soil being here occasionally from two to three 
feet in depth; and in ravines and hollows, an alluvial deposite of 
even much greater depth is found, the substrata being cinders, 
ashes, and clay. 

About forty-five acres of this, then, were in cultivation at the 
time alluded to; producing the sweet and English potato, pep- 
pers, tomatos, cassava, calaloo (or West-Indian spinach), carrots, 
turnips, cabbages, pompions, French beans, and a few pines, 
bananas, and water-melons, The sg gooseberry (Physalis 
edudis), a very grateful fruit for a tropical climate, was also found 
wild over this district, The sweet potatoes were as good in quality 
as any I had seen in the West Indies. The English potatoes did 
not thrive equally well, as is usually the case within the tropics, 

Of the several wild plants that [| found scarcely any were tse- 
ful: they were for the most part tropical, and of the worst kind, 
being important only as forming a basis by their decay for the im- 
provement of the sol. 


On grape a ganic, eects these plants and 

tions of the soil in which they grew, together with sections of the 
, and the meteorological observations IT had made with 

aniel's hygrometer, to Mr. Lindley, Secretary to the Horticul- 
tural Society, who expressed an opinion that the soil and climate 
of the mountain-district were highly favourable to cultivation. To 
this gentleman 1 was thus much indebted for the assistance he 
afforded me in framing my report on the agriculture of the island. 
The Palma christi (castor oil yet) see grew abundantly on the 
mountain-lands ; and was raised, . 
low lands. ' 

The second division of the island consisted of about eight hun- 
dred acres, lying around the High Peak, from about 1400 to 
2200 feet above the sea, ‘The soil here varied in depth from six 


change that takes place in these hot and arid regions is after 
heavy rains: the thirsty soil rapidly absorbs the moisture ; and the 
purslane springs up, and singularly contrasts its bright green and 
ears ie with the parched and arid surface. ‘The only other 
evidenves of vegetation are patches of hard wiry grasses, If, how- 
ever, this district were visited with a degree of moisture like that 
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n the mountain-lands, the soil would be decomposed, and ren- 
dered capable of cultivation. 

The fourth and last division of the island consists of extensive 
beds of lava that will not undergo any change for an indetinitely 
long period. 

After five weeks residence in the island I returned to England, 
and submitted certain propositions to the Admiralty for the future 
improvement and establishment of this little colony; which met 
with the approval of the Lords Commissioners, and were ordered 
to be adopted forthwith. ‘They regarded,—1st, the occupation of 
certain points with sen-batteries, for the defence of the coast ; 2d, 
accommodations for officers and privates, a hospital, storehouse, 
&e.: Sd, a line of iron pipes from the mountain-district to the 
town, being a difference of elevation of 2000 feet; and, 
certain measures for the cultivation of the ground. I had pre- 
viously consulted with Captain Bate, the commandant, regarding 
these propositions; many of which, indeed, originated with him, 
and were merely to me as professional points for the de- 
cision of an officer of engineers. In all essential matters our views 
were in accordance. 

Some extensive improvements being thus sanctioned—particu- 
larly in the means of conducting water from the mountain-district 
to the town—I returned to Ascension in 1850, to commence the 
preps works, and fully explain my views to the commandant. 

u the mean time a quantity of iron pipes had been sent out, and 
Captain Bate had commenced reparations for lying them down 
from a tank he had cons 4 at Dampier’s spring, five miles 
distant from the tows, about one thousand feet above its level, 
and the same depth below the mountain-district ; where the 
water from the springs or drips was to be collected in a smaller 
tank, and passed to the larger one by a second line of pipes. 
I had expected on my arrival the satisfaction of finding a supply 
of water in the mountain-tanks; but, unfortunately, during 
twelve or fourteen months of my absence the island had been 
afflicted with a severe drought, and I found barely forty tons ma 
store. ‘The search for it in the low lands had failed ; the springs 
or water-drips, instead of gushing out plentifully, were scantily 
trickling; and the skies were glorious, but unproductive in their 
unclouded splendour, Under these circumstances, 1 pressed for 
further experiments in boring, and fixed on a spot high up in the 
mountain-district, on the windward side of the island, and at the 
bottom of a steep ravine, the sides of which were eighty feet in 
height, and where the section showed the eerengreeees of the 
strata to consist of volcanic matter lying on beds of retentive clay. 
The clouds and mists, and constant eva tion from the sea, were 
evideutly arrested by the high land, a dele moisture 
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here ; and the experiment fully succeeded. Ata depth of twenty- 
live feet from the surface we found a spring, that for the last five 
years has yielded from four to seven tons daily, and has probably 
avernged about five tons a day throughout the year, ‘The question 
of a supply of water was thus set at rest; and when, in March 
last, after a lapse of five years, I revisited the island on. my way 
home from St. Helena, | found abundance of water in it, and 
Jearnt that the average amount in the tanks throughout the year 
was one thousand fons. 

It may be readily imagined that the natural productions of 
Ascension are few and of no great value. The island fora long 
time was chiefly celebrated in the ‘ Almanac des Gourmands,’ and 
owed tts distinction to the abundance of turtle found on it. The 
number of these amphibious creatures that have been cauglit year 
after year, and their enormous size, have frequently staggered 
belief, [have already stated, that in one year upwards of 2500 
were turned on the beaches, among which were several that 
weighed from six hundred to eight hundred pounds each, ‘The 
supply in general is so abundant as to be issued to the ships and 
troops os fresh meat; and this transcendent delicacy is cooked 
after the ordinary fashion of beef or mutton. I have witnessed, 
indeed, the fins of a splendid turtle cast away as offal: let me 
add, however, that the offence was committed by a negro, and not 
by a more civilized being. 

The turtle are usually collected in two large ponds or crawls, 
and the only precaution adopted to ensure their living and flow- 
rishing for the shambles is the oceastonal change of water with the 
tide, In quality the turtle of Ascension, when scientifically served 
up, 13 esteemed of high and undoubted merit; but it is in general 
too large to reach England, On my return from my first visit lo 
the island, the commandant freighted the transport with sixty of 
the finest flappers that the season had produced. "They were 
destined for some of the most distinguished individuals in Eng- 
land ; and the largest end finest was set apart for his late Majesty, 
with instructions, that if but one survived it should be consilered 
a3 50 er ee commandant acting, as nearly as possible, 
upon the principle that the king never dies, And the precaution 
was by no means unnecessary, as in fact only one did survive. To 
prevent intrigues im favour of particular patrons or friends, each 
turtle was marked on his fair white belly-shell with the name of 
the owner; and the sailor in charge of the party duly reported 
each morning their state and condition, as thus,— Please your 
- honour, the Duke of Wellington died last mght;" or, “ I don’t 
like the looks of Lord Melville this morning, sir."’ Then followed 
certain interesting questions,—* How is the Lord Chancellor?" 
“ Why he looks pretty lively, sir; ” and so forth, 
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The coast of Ascension abounds with a variety of fish, and 
almost all are of excellent quality ; oa the conger-eel may 
be considered the most approved. egg of the tropical swal- 
low, or * wide-awake,” as it is locally termed, must be also 
esteemed as an indigenous delicacy. These birds roost among 
the climpers, or beds of splintery lava; they are about the size 
a pigeon, but less round in shape; and the egg is nearly as large 
as that of the hen—the shell being green, with dark spots. It is 
said that im one week the garrison collected from the “ wide- 
awake fair” (the name given to their retreat) 120,000 eggs. The 
season for obtaining them lasts between two and three months. 

The wild Guines-fowl is also in great abundance on the island, 
These birds find cover in the mountain district, and among the lava 
rocks in the lower lands. ‘They are protected from indiscriminate 
slaughter by a sort of game-law ; and a season is set apart for 

them. introduc 


shooting Seay bangs first ed from one of his Ma- 
jesty's cruizers, and rapidly multiplied over the island. I 

ieve the attempt to propagate the and partridge has 
not been equally successful. 

Wild goats also formerly afforded excellent sport, as well as 
good food ; but it required bold and wary crags-men to track this 
game over the precipitous and treacherous country where it was 
usually found. Captain Payne and Mr, Barnes, of the Royal 
Marines, will long be remembered in the island for their perilous 
achievements in search of the wild goat, and the unwonted labour 
they endured in securing their game, and afterwards returning 
loaded with it to the mountain-house by the Devil’s Rock or 
Hreak-neck Pass—names given to indicate the peculiar difficulties 
of those tracks. ‘The number of wild goats has since greatly di- 
minished ; and indeed their extermination has been finally decided 
on, as essential to the rearing of sheep and cattle. 

‘Vhe cat, the rat, and the land-crab are among the wild inhabit- 
ants of these regions; and the two former afford no mean sport 
to the inhabitants—the dogs being specially trained to bunt the 
crabs, which are similar to those in the West Indies, and bur- 
row high up in the mountain district, ‘They are found crossing 
the tracks from hole to hole, with their claws bristling with defi- 
ance: the dog, when set on them, makes a spring, gives one 
éranch, and then tosses the mangled carcass away ; but an occa 
sional sharp how! indicates an unsuccessful attack, aud that the 
crab has pinned his opponent by the nose. ‘Ube land-crab im the 
West Indies, after bemg penned up, physicked, fattened, and 
dressed with divers condiments, is considered a delicacy, [ endea- 
voured to persuade my friends at Ascension to introduce it among 
their island delicacies, but in vain. 5 

Notwithstanding the general aspect of desolation—the scanty 
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productions of nature—the remote and isolated position of the 
island between the two shores of Africa snd America—the infre- 
quency of any direct communication with England—and the 
merely casual relief to the solitude of the little community by the 
arrival Of a ship—the sojourners on this wild spot, amidst the 
Waste of waters, rarely complain of their lot, or affect ennui 
wrising from the absence of the many amusements and stirring 
incidewts that minister to the wants of idle or impatient spirits 
elsewhere. ‘The secret is to be found in constant occupation—in 
the brilliancy and elasticity of the atmosphere—in the remarkable 
salubrity of the island—and in the good sense, tact, judgment, wnd 
temper with which the commandant superintends the whole esta- 
blishment, and exercises his civil, military, and patriarchal sway. 
Under the firm and benign influence of Captain Bate, the ivland 
has on several occasions appeared to me to present an undeniable 
sample of 4 happy and contented community, with only such 
small leaven of discontent as is perhaps unavoidable in any cir 
cumstances, M , 

The officers and privates of the Royal Marines are employed 
from sunrise to sunset in the cultivation of the mountain district, 
and the usual business of a farm—in improving or forming new 
rouds—in erecting forts and batteries, barracks, stores, and tanks 
—in completing the means for conveying water from the moun- 
tain to the town—in boating and turthng: besides which, and 
other occupations appertaining to a community of civilians, the 
officers and soldiers perform the usual duties of a garrison, 

The discipline of this little band, under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it is placed, has been a subject of admiration to 
officers of high estih (both in the ‘aval und sadliory edivtes who 
have liad op uities of personally witnessing it ; and the 
of the ist for several years, is an evidence of the good sense 


and intelligence of the commandant, and of the union in the 
Dar era vin denn ee 
of the civilian, with the steady discipline of the soldier. I have, 


on several occasions, also witnessed instances of their ready re- 


source and good-humoured contest with unexpected difficulties. 

On my first visit, a party was stationed at Dampier's Springs, 
and engaged in building Captain Bate’s tank. The men had con- 
trived to form habitations out of the extensive and compact bed of 
cinders and ashes in the neighbourhood. A litte Devonshire wo- 
man mhabited one of these caves: her husband had scooped out 
a parlour and a bed-room, each about eight feet square, plastered 
the roof and sides, floored it with canvass, and given the whole a 
coat of white-wash; so that, while all in front and around the 
cave was black with ashes and other volcanic matter, all within 
was Of unrivalled cleanliness and neatness, This litde Devonshire 
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dame was called Cinderella; and others, with more or less care 
and neatness, but with similar ingenuity, improved their accom- 
niodations in the same way. 

‘A merchaut-vessel, of about 360 tons, also touched on a rock on 
the north-east coast of the island, and when she anchored in the 
roadstead was in imminent dauger. Captain Bate immediately 
despatched au officer and party of Marines to the assistance of the 
crew; and, after great toil and exertion, the garrison succeeded 
in unloading the vessel, and in preserving the greater portion of her 

. ‘The ship was then hove down to rafts in the open road- 
stead, under the superintendence of Lacutenant M‘Arthur, of the 
Marine Artillery, and thoroughly examined, repaired, and 
enabled to complete her voyage home in perfect order. I wit- 
nessed the judgment and science displayed by Mr. M‘Arthur on 
the occasion, and the ready cheerfulness with which the privates 
of the Marines worked at the pumps, and discharged the cargo ; 
and [ returned home in the ship. 

‘A line of iron pipes of nearly six miles in length, from the 
mountain to the town, has been now completed, On my arrival 
in the island, to commence this work, 1 found that 1 could obtain 
perfectly efficient workmen from the corps of the Marines. That 
portion of the duct that extends from the mountain tank to Bate's 
tank was the most laborious: the length did not much 
3000 feet, but the perpendicular height was about 1000, Mr. 
Barnes, of the Royal Marines, superintended this portion of the 
work, and by his exertion and resource overcame ull difficulties, 
But perhaps the most extraordinary evidence of the industry and 
ingenuity of the garrison is furnished in the mountain district. 
The spring of water that was found by boring, with the other 
principal springs or drips, hes on the windward side of the island ; 
and between them and the mountain tank, whence the line of 
pipes to the town commences, high land interposes. A tunnel, 
upwards of 600 fect in length, has been driven through this land, 
and a pipe laid down communicating with the tank. ‘The tunnel 
is sufficiently wide and broad to admit of a person of middle size 
walking through with ease ; it is worked out of compact beds of 
cinders and ashes, and occasionally of clay and yte: it was 
executed ina surprisingly short time, and, doubtless, with much 
labour, but with very trifling cost. 

To these evidences of the ingenuity, ready resource, and in- 
dustry of the garrison, I may add, that, under the direction of 
Captain Bate and Lieutenent M‘Arthur, Fort Cockburn, and a 
sinall enclosed work for the defence of the roadstead, have been 
completed, Commodious and handsome buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the officers, privates, and sick, together with 
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of the stone and mortar of the island, have superseded the miver- 
able buildings this officer found on his arrival; while, in the 
mountain lands, the farming and cultivation generally, under the 
Immediate superintendence of Captain Payne, are extending ‘and 
lnproving, and yielding promise of future success, "The im prowe- 
ments in the mountain communications are also worthy of record + 
and Break-neck Pass, in particular, which the stranger once 
attempted with a nervous shiter, is now only a traditional nome, 
bemg traversed by a carriage-rond., 

The usual routine of duty and labour is sometimes interrupted 
and relieved by excursions to different party of the island, ‘The 
residents in the town thus exchange their sultry climate for the 
more moderate temperature of the mountain, ‘The thermometer 
varies 10° or 15° between the two points. After the eye has long 
dwelt on the parched and barren plains, it is gratefully reliewed by 
patches of vegetation, which gain in appearance by the force of 
contrast. Vrom the summit of the Green Mountain a scene of 
singular and impressive character is unfolded: the elevation is 
about 2800 feet above the level of the sea, und from this spot 
nearly all the wild Ein varied surface of the island is seen. “The 
apex of the mountain, with the ground immediately surrounding 
it, is clothed with vegetation ; beyond is seen the fuint verdure of 
the upland:—then the plains of cinders and ashes—the numerous 
hills of every form and dimension—the deep and winding ravines, 
with their dark, precipitous sides—the extensive beds of lava 
terminating on the shore—the bays and coves with glittering 
beaches of shells, in strong relief from the surrounding black lava— 
and the mighty expanse of waters, bounded only by a far horizon, 

I had the good fortune on one occasion to witness a very striking, 
and | believe unusual, spectacle from this elevation, The sun 
was setting from a clear and unclouded sky, and as Ustood with 
my back to the west I saw the gigantic shadow of the mountain 
slowly projected across the ocean, and when it reached the horizon, 
rise up and present the distinct shadow of the cone against the 
eastern sky. . 

‘The arrival of a ship is of course an event with this littl com- 
munity; aod the kindness and hospitality with which passengers or 
other visitors are received and treated will probably be gratefully 
remembered by many, 

On my first visit the island was not graced with the presence of 


lr eS 

* In Mr. John Barrow's interesting work on Ireland (Chap. viii, p. 270) « similar 
effet ix mentioned, and je thus deeeribed:—" To the neitheet an iwlet of the 
sea bounded the horizon, above which the oun hal now risen in all his glory, und 
threw the shadow of oor mountain so defined over the surface of the sea te the 
south-west, and above its horizon in the ait, that it was some time before we could 
be thor y satiofied that it was aot another mouutaio before concealed from un by 
a fog 
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any of the officers’ families ; but afterwards several ladies arrived, 
and on my last visit | heard the history of many a joyous excur- 
sion, undertaken by the female passengers of several ships, over 
the wild tracts, and of many a merry dance also in the new mess- 
room. Nor sre such notices of a little community thus singularly 
placed unworthy of record ; they are alike creditable to the indi- 
viduals whose duties have stationed them in this remote spot, to 
the distinguished corps of which they are members, and to the 
country of which they constitute a sample. A trite moral on the 
inestimable advantages of patient industry, good sense, and temper 
is also practically and admurably illustrated on this occasion, 

I believe most vessels pass in sight of this island on their home- 
ward yoyage; and such as do not touch at the Cape and St 
Helena usually call here, and obtain water and fresh provisions. 
The roadstead offers secure anchorage, and the island is not known 
to have been visited by any of the severe tropical gales, The 
rollers or heavy swells are the most formidable obstacles which 
ships here encounter, I am not aware of their haying occasioned 
any damage to vessels; but all intercourse with the shore during 
theiy action is difficult, and even dangerous, At Tristan d'Acuia 
the same phenomenon occurs ; and there, | believe, a vessel was on 
ohe occasion cast on shore by the violence of the rollers. [ have 
never myself witnessed a similar action of the sea elsewhere ; but 
I know that, in a greater or less degree, it is by no means very un- 
common, The rollers set in from the leeward, nsing suddenly from 
a perfectly smooth surface, moving in long vast ridges towards the 
shore, ma breaking over it with considerable violence, abraiding 
the line of coast. ‘The most remarkable circumstance attending 
the phenomenon is, that the waves rise without any apparent, or 
hitherto detected, warning; and subside as suddenly and entirely. 
A space of ten minutes only has elapsed from the first moment of 
their appearing to that of their final and complete cessation, Va- 
rious conjectures have been bazarded as to their cavse: they 
differ essentially in their motion from the long swell that precedes 
or succeeds a storm; and, from observations in the mountain, it 
would appear that they act only in the immediate veighbourhood 
of the island, | 

Ascension, like St, Helena, is made with facility round the 
north-east point; and ships can leave the anchorage at all times 
of the day and night—the south-east trade blowing with scarcely 
any ittermission throughout the year. Itis desirable, however, 
not to approach too near the north-east coast, as some sunken 
rocks extend out from the shore, on one of which the merchant- 
ship before alladed to touched, On the north-west, the passage 
is imiieated by buoys, < 

J have elsewhere mentioned that the soil of the mountain dis- 
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trict is excellent. It is the rich decomposed volcanic matter, 
known for its peculiar fertility in all countries where it is found ; 
and in the present instance requiring only sufficient moisture and 
manure to yield abundant returns. I[t has appeared to me that 
the of decomposition, aud consequent improvement, of 
the soil in the high lands would be tly aided by proceniag 
ps trees and shrubs from ccimpaiaee high lands in Fernando 

0, and by planting them in the mountain district, where they 
would speedily take root and thrive. The clouds and vapours 
constantly passing over the island would be thus arrested, and de- 
posit abundance of moisture. I am of opinion also, that further 
supplies of water for cattle and stock might be obtained by boring, 
provided the experiments were perseveringly conducted, and the 
parties were not discouraged by occasional failures. It is de- 
sitable that reservoirs of water should be established near the 
lands over which the cattle graze: their condition is certainly not 
improved by the rough mountainous country they have to traverse 
to obtain water. The neighbouring island of 5t, Helena is of 
volcanic origin, and poseentes many features Be gr to ae of 
Ascension : in itare 106 principal springs ; a very por- 
tion of the high lands is decomposed and under cultivation, though 
even there the farmers complain that the cattle suffer from occa- 
sional drought, and from the irregular surface of the country over 
which they graze, The stock of Ascension, three or four years 
ago, cousisted of 50 head of cattle, 165 sheep, G66 goats, 1 
horses, and 19 asses; the whole public property. | have no me- 
morandum of the present amount, but I presume it has somewhat 
increased. 

Ascension, like St. Helena, lying, us slcendy. nottonts in the ini 
speciaet Sach. of. Sb}0s cn theke paasege hoses athe East, might, 
if occupied by an enemy, furnish the means of considerable annoy- 
ance to our commerce; while the peculiar qualities of the climate 
reuder it a desirable place of resort for our African squadroa, and 
for the preservation of government stores for that station, Of 
however little imtrinsic value, therefore, the island may appear, 
these are objects of importance in its favour. ‘The bot months in 
the 18i8 and 1825 are recorded, it is true, as having been 
sickly; an unusually wet season being supposed to have affected 
the former, and imported contagion the latter. But no particular 
local ailments have been noticed; and the ordinary tropical dis- 
eases occur under a mild type, and give way to the usual treat- 
ment. The fact that Europeans work without t injury seven or 
eight hours in the day, throughout the year, is important; and | 
observed, on my first as well as on each subsequent visit to the 
island, that the general appearance of the troops was healthy, and 
little characterised by the usual effects of a tropical climate, 
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The year is divided into two seasons; the hot months com- 

‘ne im December and ending in May—the cool season ex- 

tending through the remaining months. ‘The thermometer ranges 

throughout the year in the low lands from 70° to 88" (it has been 

as high as 90"), and averages 83°; in the high lands it ranges 

from 62” to 80", and averages 70°, The island, I apprehend, is 
not subject to a regular rainy season. 

The difference in the degree of humidity between the atmosphere 
of the mountain and the town, as ascertained by the experiments 
L made with Daniel's bygrometer, is very considerable. ‘The 
mountaineers, like the Children of the Mist, inhabit a region of 
clouds for many months in the year, and clothe themselves in 
woollen garments; while the lowlanders are frequently perspiring 
at every pore, though clad in linen, 

The ships that bave lately touched at the island have, 1 believe, 


been iy furnished mot only with water but fresh meat and 
vegetables, to the extent of their demand. Some expense bas 
necessarily been incurred to draw forth the resources of the island, 


and make them available for these purposes ; but it is proposed, 
on the completion of the few works still remaining unfinished, to 
reduce the estublishment to the lowest scale consistent with 
efficiency. 

When the first adventurer to this wild spot explored his way 
over a wide plain of cinders and ashes, where no drop of water, 
and searce one evidence of vegetative principle could be disco- 
vered—when he laboured up the steep and rugged mountain, 
and Jooked on the withered aspect of the scene spread in solitude 
around him—he must have considered the spot condemned to 
hopeless sterility, and regarded the sea-fowl, that settled over 
the dark red hills near the const, as likely to remain the sole and 
undisputed inhabitants of these wild regions, ‘There are doubtless 
ae living who have visited the island when in this its primitive 

ition, and among the number the distinguished officer (Sir 
George Cockburn) who gave the first impulse to the measures 
which have been detailed ; and if any such should chance to re- 
¢isit the island now, they must be sensibly impressed with the 
change it has undergone, and the evidences that everywhere pre- 
sail of the industry and energy of its first and present inlinbitants. 





Ascension, Nov. 22, 1834. 

@ My Dear Unctx,—We made this island on this 7th of 
November} the day week on which we bad crossed the line, and 
anchored about four in the afternoon. We approached on the 
eastern side. ‘The dark black cliffs did not strike me “pb 
larly barren on the first view, as they are boldly formed preci- 
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pitous, and a little imagination might lead one to suppose them 
covered with verdure. Great numbers of the bird called man-of- 
war bird, or sen-eagle, came off froin the rocks and hovered about 
the masts and rigging of the vessel, but without alighting. As we 
advanced along the north to the western side of the island, where 
the roadstead is situated, the dreariness of its aspect became ma- 
nifest, Dark low rocks called elimpers, which reach from the 
shore to sometimes a mile inland, border the shore, and are the 
remains of the calcined rocks after the active voleauo has been 
extinguished: on a nearer inspection they pry secin. 1 8 ie 
of cinder or refuse of bad-burning coal. ionally these 
climpers are interrupted by masses of sand, on which the turtles 
deposit their eggs; and farther inlaud the view opens on a most 
curious mass of conical bills, of a reddish brick-dust colour, tossed 
about in every direction, and backed by a beautifully formed 
mountain, called the Green Mountain, which is covered with grass, 
and forms a remarkable contrast to the arid, burut appearance else- 
where observable. We anchored just opposite to the fort, which 
has been lately erected, and is indeed not yet completed, from the 
plan of Captain Brandreth, of the Engi but executed under 
the direction of Captain Bate, of the - Marines, who com- 
mands here. The island dh are cg by marines and one or 
two civilians connected with the stores. ‘The privates are sclected 
for craftsmen, and work at their respective trades; and all the 
buildings and wotks on the island have been performed by them, 
under the superintendence of the officers, who are obliged them- 
selves to become masters of the several employments of stone- 
hewers, masons, carpenters, Kc. Xc., that niay direct the 
men, 
Captain Bate, accompanied by his second in command, waited 
on us the morning after we anchored, and invited us to his cottage 
during the stay of vur vessel, which had freight on 
necount to discharge, and ballast to embark in its place. We have 
been accordingly in possession of his pie Atgrmonasg 27 nearly a 
fortnight, and feel extremely indebted to . 
hospitality in receiving ws for so long a time, and for us 
so perfectly at home as we feel here; and we only hope to 
an opportunity some time or other of returning such kindness as 
he and indeed all here have shown us: for we should have been 
most uncomfortable on board co barer Aaceins: 2s ros 
charging ; and of course being, #s it were, but a 
no inn of lodging on the island. We are situated halfway, or, 
properly speaking, about a third of the way up one of those steep 
conical mounds or hills with which the island abounds. A red 
gravelly dust, which covers the surface, renders walking very dis- 
eae Ba but the absence of verdure, in other respects, has its 
VoL. ¥. 8 
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advantages, for it renders the nir so delightfully dry and elastic, 
and there is such a constant breeze, that it is a most charming 
chmate. Nothing can exceed the agreeable sensation of the early 
morning alr—it is so invigorating, so very refreshing, that [ never 
experienced anything like it; and I can hardly fancy it possible 
to be ill here, Indeed, sickness amongst the inhabitants of the 
island is rarely known; and in the grave-yard, which has been 
formed about four years, there have been but one or two interred 
belonging to the establishment on the island, and they were of 
wom-out constitutions when they arrived, ‘The medical man here 
informs me, it is surprising with what rapidity the men belonging 
to the African squadron. recover on their coming here; often they 
are so reduced by fever as to be obliged to be carried on shore to 
the hospital, and in a fortnight are able to walk as well and as far 
#5 any man in the island, In short, it seems to be a perfect 
Montpellier: and the vicinity to the African share rendera it par- 
ticularly desirable for the refitment and recruit of the shipping 
employed on that station, The only drawback I receive to the 
very agreeable time we pass here, and which is common to all hot 
climates, are the flies and mosquitoes; but they have no. other 
insects, and no reptiles. A most wonderful improvement has 
taken place in this island since Captain Sabine was here. Water 
was them a scarce article, it is now most abundant, On Captain 
Bate's arrival, six years ago, no airangement was made for a sup- 
ply of water; the only water on the island was collected at three 
several spots in the mountain, improperly termed springs, for it 
wes nothing more than the ram-water, which, descending from the 
mountain, percolated through the sand or debris of volcano, and 
was conducted, as by a pipe, along a stratum of lava uutil it ap 
peared at the edge of a ledge of rock, and fell in single drops into 
a cask. No pains had been taken to increase the quantity by 
clearing away the sand, and the only way in which it was conveyed 
to the town was by carrying it in buckets on the hacks of donkeys, 
who had to ascend and descend most precipitous genie in per= 
forming their laborious daily task. Twice since aptain Rae 
arrived on the island was he on the point of reducing the allow- 
ance of water. [is zeal, activity, and perseverance, however, with 
the assistance of Captain Brandreth R.E., who planned the 
works, have enobled him to overcome the difficulty ; and sufficient 
Praise cannot be given to him, indeed, for the ener and judg 
ment with which he has conducted the several waste: while, by 
‘Eis mild and judicious manner, he has secured to himself the love 
and regard of every one, and both officers and men work with 
additional zeal from the desire of seconding the efforts of so good 
and excellent a man. In a ravine, on the south side of the 
jsland, a shaft has been sunk in a clay bottom, a spring of good 
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water met with, which daily produces several tons of water, and 
more could be-yaised if necessary, a8 the spring is observed to rise 
to the level immediately after the water is drawn off. At present 
itis obliged to be raised by buckets, but it is intended shortly to 
erect a sort of windmill to raise the water to the tank; whieh, as 
the wind always sets the same way up the ravine, may be ensily 
effected. “The next great work, however, was to avoid the labour 
of carrying the water in small buckets; for which purpose a tannel 
was made through a very steep part of the mountam, of nearly one 
thousand feet in length, and six feet im height, which was eom- 
menced on the i)th of May, and completed on the Sd of October, 
1832, Through this iron pipes are laid, and the water is received 
into alange tank; which again commumentes with another at the 
foot of the Green Mountain, and thence, by a continuation of 
pipes and tanks, to the town, which is six miles off, or perhaps 
more; and received finally in o large tank on the shore, where 
ships can readily be supphed: five shillings « ton bemg paid by 
the vessel if the government boats are used, or three shillings a tow 
if their own boats are employed, Theres now never less than 
1500 tons of water in this tank, and offen after rain —— 
more, as every pains lave been taken to collect the water which 
drops alse from the former springs. And it is a ewrious fret, that 
in the Inst three years a considerable change in the climate has 
been perceived. Vor months together, | have been told by several 
who have been resident from three to seven years, as well oa by 
Captain Bate, not a cloud would pass over the heavens, nora drop 
of water fall; but since the land on the mountain has been 90 m 
cultivated, a gradual increase of rain hos taken place—seldom 
more than a day passes over now without a shower or mist on the 
mountain; and during the first ten days we were here constant 
lithe showers fell, " pia 
- Captain Bate was so kind as to furnish us with horses, and con- 
ducted us to the mountain, where indeed we were truly asto- 
nished at the scene—traversing, as we did, a most extraordinary 
route there, with the remains of extinet voleanves on every side 
Sometimes these appear in large heaps, 5 if piled by the hand of 
man; and on close inspection are found porous, and exactly re- 
sembling cinders, apparently lightly and carelessly thrown, as if 
the workmen had just left their employment. ‘The ground 1s fur- 
ther strewn with small pomted rocks, which make it difficult for 
horse to pick its way, excepting on the which has been, with 
infinite labour, cleared ; but, pr de et. we went by a bess trodden 
path, that we might see more of ciirious scene. Occasionally, 
even along this arid ond parched ground, were little tufts of pur- 
selaine and castor-oil plant to be seen; which leads to the sup- 
position, that if there was more moisture the whole — would. 
§ 
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in time become covered with verdure; for the other islands of the 
Atlantic, as the Azores, Madeira, Canaries, &c., are equally 
volcanic, yet particularly fertile; and sinee the first discovery of 
this island, by the Portuguese, three hundred years since, no active 
volcano has been known here. As we ascended the Green Moun- 
tain the verdure increased, ond was a charming relief to the eye 
after what we had passed. ‘The ascent to the mountain is bya 
zigzag road, begun by the lute commandant, but completed and 
improved by Captain Bate. A coarse sort of couch-grass was in- 
digenous here; but the Bahama grass, which is propagated by 
shoots, has been introduced, and flourishes abundantly. The 
indigenous plants are the tomata, in great abundance, and thie 
castor-oil, in considerable quantities; the ipecacuana; the Cape 
gooseberry, which produces a quantity of fruit, but is not now in 
senson—it is principally used in tarts, is about the size of a cherry, 
of a yellow colour, and in flower like a pine-apple—it opens about 

imas: two or three sorts of fern are also found; with chick- 
weed, dandelion, forget-me-not, and some few more wild flowers, 
and mosses of three or four kinds. Besides these, | was surprised 
to see the beautiful order in which the gardens are cultivated: a 
very fine sort of lettuce, carrots in great perfection, turnips, all 
the pot-herbs, celery, and French beans; which grow all the year 
round, a succession crop being continually kept up, Within a 
short time the sweet potato has been introduced, and thrives 
admirably; whole acres are planted with it, and it is a fine dry 
kind, of large size. Pumplins thrive very well, as would melons, 
but they are destroyed by rats, which are a dreadful pest and 
hinderance to all agricultural labours; and the cats, which some 
years ago were turned loose to destroy them, bave become almost 
as great a pest, and are now obliged to be hunted like wild beasts, 
or they would destroy all the poultry in the island, The English 
potato is cultivated, but does not thrive, speedily degenerating, 
and, after a year or two, the largest not being bigger or less waxy 
than the potato during the early season in England. "They have 
a few strawberry plants, procured from St. Helena, which are well 
flavoured, and T have no doubt would do well here if plants were 
sent from England, We had very fine radishes, as well as water- 
cresses: and progressively the gardens are enlarged, and more 
ground is brought under cultivation. We visited the ravine in 
which the principal water-spring is situated, and where also is the 
principal spring or drip from which the garrison was formerly 
supplied. “Che whole sides of this ravine are covered with mastur- 
tium in ful! blow, which I omitted to say is indigenous also. 
The wildness of the spot, and it) abrupt precipitous cliffs, render 
this a most pict ne scene, A few bananas have been planted, 
but do not tives thes have been placed in nooks and recesses of 
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the ravine, but the cold blasts which blow tisouae the hollows 
prevent their attaining perfection. Wo ascended the very highest 
peak, which is just 2700 feet above the level of the sea, and 1 
situated in nearly the centre of the island. Above fifty extinct 
craters of voleanoes can be counted from it—some very perfect 
circular basins. Whata scene must this island have been when 
they were all active! ‘Towurds the windward (south) sie, the 
verdure continues till within two miles of the sea. ne fine plain 
of about twenty acres, covered with verdure, is very fine grazing- 
land, and the sheep and cattle were feeding luxuriously, They 
have a few Cape sheep; but their principal supply of anutton is 
yoat mutton, rather dry and tasteless. ‘They have a very fine breed 
of cattle from the Cape and the neighbouring African coast; and 
about nine milch cows in use are suflicient for the supply of the 
island. Poultry thrives well, for the most part, but at certaim soa- 
sons the young chickens are difficult to rear, and dic off in great 
numbers. Some few of the common fowls have become wild, 
having wandered away, and are shot when required, being finely 
favoured. ‘The Guinea-fowl overruns the island: they are quile 
wild, and so numerous that they are obliged to be shot in great 
numbers to keep them under; they are spared, however, during 
the pairing season, which is just commenced. ‘They are s0 pro- 
lific that the hen has been. frequently found with from thirty to 
forty eggs in her nest, and as many as sixty have been met with : 
1400 head are usually shot in the sexson; and they are pursued as 
game, with dogs to recover them, or they would be irretrievably 
lost in the ravines, An officer, with about seventy men, is sta- 
tioned on the mountain, to atlend to the collecting of the water, 
the cattle, and nogricultural pursuits; and the people work from 
daybreak to dark, with the exception of three hours during the 
heat of the day, the officer constantly standing by to superintend. 
‘The works at the town, which scarcely deserve the name, but is 
denominated George Town, have all been erected by Captain 
Bate, and consist of ranges of storchouses, au hospital, mess-room, 
and quarters for the officers, with a few private detached quarters 
for the marine officers, and a barrack for the men; forming (with 
the exception of the stores situated near the fort) a line of de- 
tached buildings, all of hewn stone, from quarry hard by, the 
mortar formed of a calcareous rock composed of the debyis of 
shells. ‘The fort and a blockhouse sre now in progress, for the 
defence of the landing-place, which was hitherto unprotected, 
These buildings have all been erected since Captain Bate arrived 
here: every part of the work, even the making of many of the 
tools, and the repair of all, is performed by the men, who work 
cheerfully and indefatigably. They have also cleared roads, 
levelled mounds where now the buildings stand—in chort, dowe 
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everything themselves, costing Government little: but their num- 
bers have been lately reduced, and there is not above 250 men 
now on the island, or more than 400 souls altogether, 

The turtle season will shortly commence ; it lasts from De- 
cember to May or June. During the height of the season, from 
forty to fifty are tured in a night; they mre taken when they 
come to deposit their eggs in the sand, There are three or four 
bays to leeward which they most commonly frequent, and two 
men are placed, during the season, to turn them at night; they 
are then conveyed in carts to the ponds, where they are kept for 

ision. It is remarkuble that no male turtle have been ever 
seen; and that the young ones, after they are hatched about four 
or five months, and are about the size of one’s hand, crawl away, 
and are never seen again until they are four hundred pounds 
weight. They are generally from four hundred to eight hundred 

ol when taken in the season; and are kept in two 

ds, About four or five hundred is the mimber generally taken. 

micat is sold at 2d. per pound ; but a whole turtle would cost 
about 50s. 

Amongst the articles of food, the eggs of the wide-awake fur- 
nish an important item, fen thousand dozen being often taken in 
one week during the season: they resemble plover’s eggs, and 
though the bird is small, the egg is nearly the size of that of the 
common fowl. ‘The season is irregular, about three times in two 
years. The indigenous birds are nine in number: the beautiful 
man-of-war bird, black with white breast, and a stripe of white 
on each 6 PI wings measuring seven feet from tip to tip; 
two kinds of gannet, two booby tribe, the wide-awake, two petrel, 
and the boatswain-bird, with its long feathers depending from its 
tail, All these are in considerable numbers, and whiten the rocks 
where they haunt. The man-of-war bird feeds on fish, but not 
being able to take its food, it watches the booby returning with a 
fish, pounces upon it, and carries off the fish. The fish for food 
here are the rock-cod, the cavalha (rather coarse when large, but 
good eating when small), the conger-cel—their best fish; the 
snipper or soldier (a beautiful fish, quite red and golden when 
first caught), and a quantity of a fish with dark skin and beautiful 
bright purple streaks abound, but are not good eating; oysters 
also abound, but are rather coarse, and not much eaten. cy 
have mallet, but I have not seen it. We have turtle in various 
ways—soup, broth, excellent cutlets like veal, and in pies, which 
are very good, I must now conclude with every good wish, &e. 


(Signed) Your affectionate 
Canouns Powen. 
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XI.—Notes made on a Survey along the Eastern Shores of the 
Persian Gulf in 1828, Communicated by Lieutenant G. B. 
Kempthorne, E.1.C. Marine. Read 8th June, 1835. 


Kandcues, the principal town on the coast of Sind, is situated 
on the side of a large and commodious creek or inlet, forming 
good haven, perfectly safe in all winds, and capable of sheltering 
sessela of two or three hundred tons burthen. [tis a large and 
Leng town, and carries on a very extensive trade with Kuch, 
ombay, and the principal ports on the Malabar coast ; but it is 
irregularly built, and the streets are so narrow that two people can 
scarcely walk abrenst. The houses are chiefly composed of mud 
and sandstone, which they obtain in great abundance from the 
rocks on the coast, ‘The town is built on a low sandy shore, which 
éxtends to some distance into the interior, destitute of all vegeta- 
tion; there is scarcely even a vestige of a shrub or date-tree to be 
seen, ‘The water is brackish and ill-tasted. Corn is procured from 
Hyderabad, the capital of Sind; and rice, which is their eit 
food, is brought from Kuch and the Malabar coast. « inhw- 
bitants appear to be of a jealous temper, and unwilling that their 
should be known by other than their own people: however, 
they did not treat ux with any downright inbospitality. ‘The town 
aud district are governed by a newdb, who is appointed to the 
office by the king of Sind; his authority is despotic, the inka- 
bitants being entirely subject to his will and eaprice. Their dress* 
consists of trowsers and a loose robe or slurt, which reaches to the 
knee, ond is tied round the waist by a shaw! called kummerbund ; 
they wear also a cap made of cane platted, of various colours, 
square at the top; aud generally go armed, their weapons of de- 
fence consisting of a krees,} or kind of dagger, stuck im their belt, 
a mateblock, sword, and shield, which is Hung negligently over 
the left shoulder and supported by a leather stra braced unde 
the arm, When completely accoutred they have rather a formidable 
appearance, being a fine race of athletic people, with full beards 
and mustachios, which add to their generally good mien, — 

In consequence of their jealousy of us, we were forbidden to 
hoist any kind of flag whatever; and the commander was thus 
puzzled how to carry on the survey, An expedient, however, was 
at last thought of, which was, that every officer on fixing his station 
in a bout should toss his oars, so as to be plainly seen by the person 
jooking out to take the different angles, This we found to answer 
sufficiently well ; though, after all, our survey of this port was not 
so satisfactory as could be wished. We anchored off it in seven and 
a quarter fathoms, soft mud, about two miles from the shore, with 
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the following bearings :—Fort North 8" E.; the town of Kara- 
chee, N. 17° E.; flag-staff, N. @° 45° E.; extremes. of Sindian 
coast, from N. 87° E. to N. 75° W. ‘This town is about twelve 
miles from Pittee, mouth of the river Indus. 

The island of Chulnd* is u small desolate rock, about two miles 
in circumference, rising abruptly from the sea in a conical shape 
to the height of about two hundred feet; and situated off Cape 
Monge,7 about four or five miles from the main land. The channel 
between it and the coast is deep, and may be attempted by any vessel 
with perfect safety. We anchored off this island in twelve fathoms, 
It was the first place Nearchus anchored at after leaving a port 
dituated near the mouths of the river Indus, called Corentis, where 
he tarried with his fleet one day, The island was. then named 
Crocota; and he describes it as small, and destitute of all vegeta- 
tion. After leaving it with his fleet, he proceeded, keeping Mount 
Trus on the ght hand, and alow fat island on the left; which, 
estending almost to the continent, made a narrow passage: having 
gone through which, he came to a safe harbour, which, because it 
was both large aud commodious, he ordered to be named the port 
of Alexander, now called Sonmédny.t Here the winds grew very 
boisterous, and blew directly in upon the shore for along time 
together: this was the south-west monsoon, then called the E:tesian 
or south wind ; it blows from that quarter three months in the year, 
periodically, 

Sonmédny’ is a small town or fishing villoge, situated at the 
mouth of a creek which rons up some distance inland. It is go- 
verned by a sheikh; and the inhabitants appear to be very poor, 
chiefly subsisting on dried fish and tice. ‘I'heir dress is nearly the 
same as that worn by the natives of Karichee. ‘They are very 
hospitable, and treated us with great civility, A very extensive 
bar or sand-bank runs across the mouth of this inlet, and none but 
vessels of small burthen can get over it, even at high water; but 
inside, the water is deep, and a vessel of one or two hundred tons 
could lie bere with perfect security, sheltered from all winds 
We anchored about two miles from the bar, with the following 
bearings :—Chulnd Island, 5. 11° E.: Sonméiny Fort, N. 40° E.: 
breakers extending from N. 5° E. to N, 75° E. 

A\fter leaving this place, Nearchus§ sailed about two thousand 
one hundred aud in stadia, and then arrived at a place called 
Bagasia, where was a haven fit for the reception of a fleet: it ix 
now known by the name of ‘Arabah or Horméral | Bay, and. 1s 
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deep and commodious, with good anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and eastward. We lay bere in 
live fathoms mud, with the following bearings: eastern cliff, 
5. 10° W.; western cliff, 5. G6" W.; fort, 5, 77 40° W. "The 
point which forms this bay is very high and preeipitons, and runs 
out some distance into the sea. . While we were at anchor here, 
the wind blew very hard from south and west; we lay perfectly 
sheltered, however, and the sea was ns smooth as a mill-pond, 

Rather a large ishing village, the same that Nearchus calls Pa- 
sira, is situated on a low sandy isthmus, about one mile across, 
which divides this bay from another: it is inhabited by a tribe of 
Belooches, who are very poor; their houses or huts are built prin- 
cipally of cajan®* sticks, covered with leaves of date-trees. The 
only good building in the place is the fort, which is a quadrangular 
building, with a few old honeycombed guns: the sheikh or go- 
vernor resides in it, ‘There is little or no trade here, but what 
there is the Banians carry on. ‘Their dress is nearly the same os 
that worn by the natives of the other towns on this coast, with the 
exception of the turban, which is worn here of extraordinary size, 
‘This they cousider as n peculiar mark of distinction. “They treated 
us with much hospitality; though the ais igen of provision we 
could obtain from them were a few fowls, some dried fish, and 
goats, ‘They grow no kind of vegetable or cor, a few water- 
melons being the only thing these desolate regions bring forth. 
Sandy deserts extend into the interior as far as the eye can reach ; 
and at the back of these rise high mountains, the continuation of 
those which skirt the Persian Gulf. | 

When Nearchus departed from this place he sailed round a pro- 
montory, which he describes as high, rugged, and stretching far 
out into the sea. ‘This is now called Cape ‘Arabalt; and not for 
from it we canght an immense sun-fish,+ such a3 are seem in great 
abundance on this part of the coast, leaping out of the water to 
the height of five or six feet. The one we took was seen egg 
on the surface of the sea, about.a cable's length from the ship ; 
and a boat was immediately dispatched after 1, with the boat- 
swain and two men who had been on the whale-fshery, and who 
understood harpooning. ‘Taking with them a couple of harpoons 
and a coil of small rope, they rowed as gently a» possible, and 
when they came close to the fish, the aman who stood in the bow 
with the harpoon in his hand threw it with such force and dexterity 
that it penetrated a as a into its back, covering the sen to 
some extent with its blood, When the animal felt the sharp weapon 
enter its body it immedintely dived to the bottom, taking nearly 
the whole of the line, and at the same time dragging the boat with 
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the greatest velocity through the water to a great distance from the 
ship; she at last got 4o far from us that we got under way to pick 
her up. The fish had then been in play upwards of four hours, 
and was not exhausted; but when we got up with the boat, we 
managed to get it alongside, though its strength was even then so 
great that it almost towed the ship round upon her heel while this 
was effecting. Hlowever, alter throwing a few more harpoons 
into its body, we got it abreast of the gangway; and a man got on 
its back, and passed a sling through a hole m the body made by a 
harpoon. When this was done, a strong purchase was made fast 
to the main-yard, and it was hoisted in, though with great difli- 
culty, As soon as it was on board it was measured, and its di- 
mensions were found to be nearly as follows: viz., fourteen feet 
across the back, length about nine feet, tail four feet, and mouth 
neaorly two yards wide. A large sucking-tish* was sticking to its 
gills, In miouth it-was flat, iernern, Nise in shape to a 
skate. The men cut it up into pieces with hatchets; the flesh was 
soft, and spotted with reddish colour, and the sailors in joke called 
it plum-pudding fish, from the flesh bearing a resemblance to 
that dish. Several gallons of oil were extracted from its liver, and 
used for various purposes. 

Ashtola+ is a small desolate island, about four or five miles m 
circumference, situated twelve miles from the coast of Mekrin, 
Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from the sea to the height of about 
three hundred feet; and it is inaccessible except in one place, 
which is a sandy beach, about ove mile in extent, on the northern 
side. Great quantinies of turtle frequent this island for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it, and 
called it Carnine. He saya also, that he received hospitable enter- 
tainment from its inhabitants, their presents being cattle and fish ; 
but not a vestige of any habitation now remains, We anchored 
off this island in six fathoms mud, about a mile and a half from the 
shore, with the extremes of the island from 5, 5° W. to 8S. 48° W. 
A party went on shore one night for the ase 2 of tig 
turtle, » description of which may not be unititeresting, We le 
the ship at sunset, aod reached the shore about dark, then hauled 
the boat up on the beach ; and when this was done formed ourselves 
into two distinct parties, and dispersed to different parts along the 
beach. Having reached the place where we thought it likely that 
the turtle would land, we lay down, keeping a sharp look out aud 
making as little noise as possible. The moon had risen some 
tinie, and was shedding her silvery rays on these desolate regions ; 

e opposite coast in the distance, which is very mountainous, and 
the ship riding at anchor, bad together a beautiful effect: the sea 
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was perfectly calm, and everything appeared to be sleeping in the 
atillness of the hight, not a whisper bein heard among as party— 
the surf dashing against the rocks alone breaking the silence of the 
scene. We were tus all in anxious expectation of the pearanien 
of the turtle; and dix bells had just gane on board—that is, it was 
eleven o'clock, pow. —when we saw the first, to our great delight, 
coming on shore just opposite us, Tt looked like black rock mov- 
ing slowly and steadily out of the water, We did not interript its 
progress until it had got some distance upott the beach, when a 
rush was made towards it, aid it was immediately turned over on 
its back, without giving it time either to defend itself or blind its 
nesailauts by throwing the cand with its fippers or fins, which they 
do with such force that it is almost dangerous to come near them. 
It took six stout men this to turn the largest thut was camglit ; and 
the following incident will further show the iminerise strength of 
thesé animals. One of our men, the gunner, wandered away by 
himself to the further end of the beach, where he thought to have 
all the sport to himself, not doubting for a moment that he would 
be able to turn any turtle which he found ; but, om the contrary, 
to his surprise, hot ing abwent long before esp a large one 
making towards the beach, he allowed it to cone es wity, 
and then ran over to it and attempted to tarn it, All his enden- 
vours were however fruitless; and by some means he got his hand 
between the shell and the neck, which the animal, by drawing in 
ita head, jammed and held there so tight that he could not ith- 
draw it. ‘The turtle then began to craw! towards the sea, dragging 
the man with it; and be was in ‘mminent danger of being carrie’ 
off, when he begat to call for assistance. Our party were af 
somewhat alarmed at the cries, thinking that some serious accident 
had happened, and ‘mmmediately ran towards the place from which 
the sound proceeded, when we arrived just in tame to save the 
poor fellow from a watery grave, The turtle was clase to the 
edge of the sea, and was carrying him off as if he were nothing ; 
nor was it without some difliculty that we released brim from his 
perilous situation—dragging the turtle above high-water mark aul 
tuming itover. “The man got off with only a few bruises, but was 
much frightened ; and we all bad a good laugh at him for hats 
adventure. We caught seven turtle that wight, amd six more the 
night after; we ullowed them to lie on the beach until the mort- 
ing, when a boat was dispatched from the ship to bring them off. 
was di the turtle ited 


tting them, having been on salt provisions for some mouths. 
@ almost lived on them for more than five weeks, having 
trtle-soup, with cutlets and steaks in abundance, almost every 


day. The eggs we also ate, and aiixed them with our boiled mee 
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as a substitute for butter, which was very good. The eggs are 
round, and two or three inches in diameter; they are covered 
with a thin membrane, something similar to a piece of wet parch- 
ment; the female lays about three times in the year; and always 
goes on shore at night to deposit them in the sand. She digs with 
her fore thi pers y iste in the sand, about a foot wide and two feet 
deep, in which she generally deposits about one hundred eggs, 
taking care to cover them before departing ; she then leaves them 
to be hatched by the power of the sun's rays, which takes place 
in about a month after they are deposited; and, ten or twelve 
days afterwards, the young ones al ts the water. 

The Arabs come to this island and kill immense numbers of 
these turtle, not for the purpose of food, for they never partake 
of it, considering it a3 an unclean animal; but they traffic with 
the shell to China, where it is made into a kind of paste, and 
then into combs, ornaments, &e., in imitation of tortoiseshell. 
‘The carcases of the poor animals are thus strewed about the 
beach in all directions,, causing a stench so great that it was 
scarcely bearable; in fact, we could smell it some distance off 
the shore. "The only land-animals we could see on the island 
were rats, and they were swarming; they feed chiefly on the dead 
turtle. ‘Tis island was once famous as the rendezvous of the 
Jowisimee pirates; and here they committed many bord and 
savage murders on the crews of the vessels which they captured. 
The remains of their look-out tower are still visible; it is built on 
a high cliff very difficult of access, and commands an extensive 
View to seaward. ‘The man who was locking out having discerned 
a vessel in the offing made a signal, when instantly the whole 
squadron of pirates went in chase ; and if they unfortunntely suc- 
ceeded in taking her, they towed her to the island, where they 
plundered her of everything valuable, massacred the crew, and 
then bumt her: but since the expedition sent against them im 
1890. by the Governor of Bombay, this savage tribe has almost 
disappeared. 

Gwadel® iso large and commodious bay, something similar to 
Arabah, being formed by a high projecting bluff, or promontory, 
which runs out three or four miles into the sea, and is called as 
No, The town is governed by asheikh, and is built on a low sandy 
soil; it contains about five or six hundred inhabitants, and carries 
on some trade with Kanichee, Maskat, and different ports in India, 
The natives are hospitable, and the sheikh sent us off a present of 
fifteen goats, and a great quantity of milk; in return for which he 
had some of our powder, which pleased him very much. WNear- 
chus anchored in this bay, which be calls Mosarna, and describes 
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it as a safe haven, where many vessels might lie in perfect secu- 
rity. ‘* Here,”’ he says also, “ dwelt many fishermen in a village, 
not far distant from the beach ;" and be gives an accurate deserip- 
tion pr te of land culled Ras No, bereert forms the southern 
. bay, ‘cabling at Beppe hoes ts 
reaching 150 stadia into the sea." eats 

‘Two very remarkable high hills are on the right on entering 
this bay; they are called Jebel Z’her and Jebel Moodee, have a 
whitish appearance, and can be seen at a great distance; they are 
thus very good land-marks for entering the harbour, Jebel 
sree pcg Bis inistaken when once seen stein very 
a ly centre, ending in a conical @ sugar- 
loaf, and is the most northern of the two, cad ‘higher than Jebel 
Zher, We anchored in this bay in five and a half fathoms soft 
mud, about two miles from the town, ‘The bearings were, square 
tower of the town, N. 85° 30’ W.; Rais N6, 8. 1 EL; Jebel 
Wher, N. 43° E.; Jebel Moodee, N. 22° 30’ E. 

On the top of a hill, at the back of the town, we were informed by 
some of the natives that there was a fertile plain, and our curiosity 
led us to look for it, supposing, from the general barrenness of 
the country, that no such place could be in existence. Taking, 
therefore, a guide with us, we left the town about three in the 
afternoon, and as soon as we reached the foot of the hills we wound 
round a path on the side, and having gained the height of about 
three hundred fect, an immense cave opened to our view, Passing 
through this, and climbing up a little farther, all at once, as if by 
enchantment, a beautiful and well-cultivated plain lay before us, 
four or five miles in circumference, and surrounded by hills, forming 
a complete amphitheatre. I was so strack with the si 
picturesque appearance of this spot that I remained for some time 
feasting my eyes with the luxuriant and fields of corn 
with which the place abounded ; and it was deli to look once 
more upon the green vegetation after the sterile and arid waste 
which we had for such a length of time been in the habit of gazing 
on. It seemed then more beautiful to us by the contrast, and the 
change burst on us so suddenly, that we felt as if trans to 
some earthly paradise. Some hours elapsed before we thought of 
quitting this delicious plain, and again descending to the desert 
regions ie ee ee ies 
the village, quite enraptured with our pleasant excursion. 

Not foe Fail this town may also be seen several buildings in « 
very ruinous and dilapidated state, ‘They are built in the form of 
domes,* and | should suppose from their appearance had at some 
very distant period been used as a mausoleum for people of rank 
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and distinction, ‘The natives can give no information respecting 
them; but suppose them to be monuments, or receptacles for the 
bodies of some great.men who had died in the interior, and were 
brought here to be interred, ‘The style of architecture and stone 
with which they are built is totally different from that used im the 
buildings of these poor fishermen themselves ; the stones are of a 
reddish colour, and not at all like that of which the hills im the 
vicinity are composed; both are, however, sandstone, No in 
scription whatever is visible on any of them, so that no light can 
be thus thrown on the question of their date, We were informed 
that they had been in the same ruinous condition as long as the 
oldest inhabitant could recollect. Water may be obtained here, 
but it is very brackish and ill-tasted. A few goats and fowls 
may also be got. 

Charbér*, a very extensive buy, where there is good anchorage, 
is well sheltered from all but northerly winds, We anchored in 
this bay im less five fathoms, mud, with the following 
bearings :-—Town, N. & & E.; Ras Mattedum,} 5. 87° W.; 
Rass Puzzeim, N. 16° W.; Rass Charbir, S. 7° E, Nearchus 
also anchored here: he gives no particular description af it, but 
calls it Trost; ] be also names the whole of this coast, from the 
River Indus to Charbar, the country of the [clthyophagi or fish- 
eaters, and the inhabitants still live entirely on fish, the cattle 
having much the same diet as their masters, for the country is 
wholly destitute and barren, and yields no sort of grass. Vast 
stores of oysters, crabs, and all kind of shell-fish, are found on 
the coast, of which Nearchus’s description is generally very aceu- 
rate. In many places, both here and in Arabia, the cattle are 
fed entirely on dried fish and dates mixed together, on account of 
the great scarcity of grass in these suni-burnt and sainy regions. 
The whole of this coast, I may safely say, from the Indus to 
Bussora, or Bagdad, which is a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles, with only a few exceptions, is one vast and 
and sterile waste, with high mountains neing at the back, wholly 
destitute of both trees and vegetation. The reflection of the sun, 
from the whiteness of the sand, is very great, and causes # glare 
that is quite painful to the eye. ‘The natives frequently lose their 
sight from a complaint very prevalent amongst them caused en- 
tirely by this glare, and by the fine particles of sand blowing into 
the eye. Numbers frequently came on bourd with hopes of being 
pec by the surgeon, but without success, 

The town of Charbdr is rather large, and contains about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. [tis surrounded by a mud wall, on which 

* Chatibir, according to Mr, Pottinger; also called Chat-dhdd,—Vide Vineent's 
* Nearebne;' p. 219.—E. Ur Maleddam.—E. 
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a few old guns are mounted, The bowses are chiefly built of 
mud, with flat roofs, and have a very mean appearance; the streets 
are very narrow and dirty; the distriet to the Inuim of 


Maskat, who appoints a sheikh to govern it, who, by sending into 
the interior, can command, in the course of a short time, a strong 
body of troops, chiefly cavalry, for the protection of the town, 
The Imam frequently senda over vessels for reinforcements, when 
at war with “ey of the neighbouring chiefs, Many Baniuns reside 
here, principally merchants, who carry on an extensive trade wath 
different parts of India. ‘The place is not entirely without ve, 
tation; in the vicinity are several date-groves, with a few fields 
pisiees corn and vegetables, ‘lo the northward of the town may 

© seen extensive ruins, supposed to indicate the site of a Portu- 
Ener settlement called Teez*. Scarcely one stone remains on ano- 
ther, so that it is almost impossible to make out the style of archi- 
tecture; but enough remains to show that these buildings were not 
erected by the natives of this const, We completed our water 
here, and found it to be pretty good; it was bronght about two or 
three miles from the interior, on the backs of camels, in masaks, or 
leathern bags made from the skin of goats sewn together. We 
also obtained some sheep here, which were in tolerable condition 
considering the scarcity of grass; their wool was very thick 
beautifully fine, the tails large, something similar to the Cape 
sheep, and weighing from eight to ten pounds; we got o great 
deal of excellent fat from them, 

Cape Jask is a low sandy point of land, round which i= very 
tolerable unchorage. ‘There is a small. fishing village at a short 
distance from the shore, where o vessel might be supplied with 
sheep of an excellent quality, imfnitely superior to those of 
Charbir, and fill up with water well-tasted from a well not far 
from the beach. A very high mountain may be seen in the 
interior at a great distance; it is called Chous} Mountain, ‘The 
cliffs along this part of the const are very high, and in many places 
almost perpendicular, Some hove a singular appearance, One 
near J isk heme exactly of the shops of a quom or wedge; and 
another is a very remarkable peak, bemg formed by three stones as 
if placed by human hands one on the top of the other, It is very 
high, and hos the resemblance of pect we oemed it the 

ree-Stone Penk, We abehored off the town of Jisk m four 
and a half fathoms, with the following bearings 1—Fort, N.4u E.; 
Three-Stone Peak, N. 15" 30’ W.; extremes of the const from 
5. 17° 25 E, to N. 70° W, 


P a : ae 
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Nearchus, with the fleet under his command, having passed the 
coast of the Ichthyophagi, came to Carmania, and anchored lis 
ships out at sea, fearing to come too close because the shore was 
rocky and dangerous, He describes Carmania as a country much 
more fertile, both in corn and fruits, than that of the aide 
and better stored with grass and fresh water, On arriving at Bad, 
now called Jisk, abundance of water aud corm were found. "The 
coast on many parts of Charbér to this place ts very rocky, ated 
ought not to be approached too near, on account of some shouls 
ad rocks which lie under water. We grounded in two and a 
quarter fathoms between Ras ‘Tak and Ras Guddiem, about two 
miles off shore. By heaving all uback, the ship paid off without 
sustaining any material damage. 

Bombarak, or Koom Barak," is a high rock, perforated about 
the centre, and situated on a very low sandy point, which juts out 
some way into the sea, When seen at a distance, it appears like 
a rock rising out of the water, the land being so low as not to be 
visible until approached rather close, Nearchus} named this the 
Round Mount of Semiramis; and after leaving it came to a coast 
wholly waste, whence he directed his course at a somewhat greater 
distance from the shore, and more wortherly than before. He 
then saw a large promontory stretching out a vast way into the 
ocean, and which seemed about a day's sail distant. He was in- 
formed by those who understood the situation of the country, that 
this promontory or cape belonged to Arabia, and was called 
Maceta; itis now known by the name of Ras Musledom.y It 
is high and mountainous, and juts out a long way into the 
ocean. ‘The extreme point of the cape is a very small island 
formed by a channel not a quarter of a mile wide; it has the 
appearance of a gap in the land, as if formed by some convulsion 
of the earth, | passed through this strait or opening in the 
H. C.’s cruiser Olive, October SO, 1826, the only vessel that 
ever went through; we took advantage of a fair wind that was 
blowing from the S.E. ‘The attempt was certainly very hazardous, 
the channel being so very narrow; however, we passed in safety. 
Ata distance, one would imagine that there was scarcely room 
for o vessel to pass; yet, in sailing throngh, though the lead was 
kept constantly going, no bottom could be obtained with eighteen 
fathoms of line. ‘The rocks were truly majestic and awful, being 
quite perpendicular on both sides, and towerng above us to the 
height of more than four hundred feet. ‘They uppeured so clase, 
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that we conld with ease have thrown a biscuit on shore; and the 
sun had sunk beneath the distant hills as we reached the entrance 
of the strait, which added much to the sombre appearance of these 
wild and desolate cliffs, throwing a gloom on all around, ‘The 
officers and men were all at their proper stations, ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning, in case of anything occurring which might en- 
danger the vessel; a dead silence was rved on board, nor was 
any sound heard but the leadsman calling out the depth of water 
and the sea breaking against the rocks, which was echoed back 
again from the opposite side with a hollow noise like the rearing 
of digtant cannon, We were all much strack with the smgularity 
af this place. 

‘Two small islands are situated about six or seven miles from 
Cape Mussledom, They are high and rugged; and from their 

d resemblance to a gunner'’s quoi, are called the Great 
and Littl Quoin. There is a passage between them and the cape 
which may be attempted during the day with safety, 

After passing this promontory, Nearchus anchored at a place 
called Neoptana, naw known by the name of Karroon,” a small 
fishing village, Nearchus describes the fishermen as making use 
of small slight boats, and rowing, not with oars over the side ae- 
cording to the Grecian manner, but with paddles which they thrust 
into the water as diggers do their spades. ‘The nntives use the 
«ame kind of boat to this day: it is a canoe made of several ymall 
planks nailed or sewn together ina rude manner with cord made 
from the bark of date-trees, and called kair, the whole being then 
smeared over with dammer or pitch, Nearchus also describes 
very accurately the mode in hick the natives of this coast catch 
fish. They are,” he says} “ generally professed fishermen, 
though few have boats for that purpose. v get the greatest 
quantity of fish when the tide leaves the shore. Some of them 
thake pets of two stadia in length, and use the inner rind of the 
date-tree, which they twist together as we do hemp. When the 
tide falls, and the sea leaves their shores, they then place large 
nets across the mouth of a creek, or if in the sea in a semi-circular 
manner; these are then fixed in the ground by means of stakes; ut 
hi¢h water the fish got over them, and wheu the tide has receded, 
the fish are left im this inclosure, when they are easily caught by 
the natives; the small being immediately eaten, and the larger 
laid in the sun to dry, after which they rub them to powder and 
make bread of them, some mixing this powder and wheat toge- 
ther.” ‘This description of the natives, with that of their mode of 
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living, and the country they inlabit, 1s strictly correct even to the 
present dav, though the voyage of Nearchus up the Persian Gulf 
was $28 years before the Christian mra, or above 2150 years since. 
This shows how stationary this country und its natives coutimue. 

Sailing from Neoptana or Karroon, Nearchus nest arrived at a 
town called Harmozia, at the mouth of the river Anamis, near 
which the country was pleasant and agreeable, and abounded in 
every thing except olives, The river is now called Mindb or 
Miniw,* and the country adjacent is termed by the natives the 
Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most beauufully fertile, and 
abounds in orange-groves, orchards contaming applet, pears, 
peaches and apricots; with vineyards producing a de icious grape, 
from which was, at one time, made a wine called. amber-rosolli,t 
generally considered the white wine of Kishmah ; but no wine 1s 
made bere now, the mguierss as Mahometans, being fren all 
intoxicating liquors, ‘The onl wine now to be obtained in crsia 
. is that of Ae and Is eke. both made by Armenians, who 
are numerous in many parts of the Persian empire. Phe wie of 
Shiraz is of a delicate flavour and much prized ; that of Ispahin 
is sweetish, and much of the colour of claret. 

Here Nearchus and the men went on shore, and gladly refreshed 
themselves after so many bard labours; aud here also it was that 
Nearchus fell in with a Grecian, who had wandered some dlis- 
tance from the camp of Alexander, and from whom he received 
the pleasing intelligence that the king, with his whole army, were 
not far distant. Early next morning, accordingly, he ordered the 
fleet to be drawn up on shore, and proceeded to the camp of Alex- 
ander, where he was received both by the king and the whole 
army with acclamations and great joy. Ou lus return he offered 
up sacrifices, and ordered gymnastic exercises to be solemnly 
exhibited ; all which religious ceremonies being duly performed he 
left the river, and passing by a small rocky and barren island, 
arrived at another, larger and well inhabited, about three hundred 
stadia distant, ‘The barren island was called Organa, which is the 
far-famed Island of Ormuz, situated at the entrance of the gulf, 
about ten miles from the Persian coast and about fifteen miles m 
circumference. It is a mere barren rock, formed af rock salt 
and sulphur, and entirely destitute of vegetation, lis appear- 
ance is thus altogether the most desolate that can be imagined : it 
abounds, however, in iron and copper ore, specimens of which 
may be picked up in every part; and even the sand on the sea- 
shore is composed of the finest particles of iron, pulverized by the 
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force of the WAVES. It was once the emp rum of all the riches of 
India, the receptacle for the gems of amarkand asc Bokhara, 
and for the manufactures of Europe and Asia; during its prospe- 
rity the Portuguese had possession of it, and ships from all parts of 
the world frequented it; but it has long since been quite neglected 
—the town appears to haye been very extensive, but is now a 
complete mass of scattered ruins. It consisted of four thousand 
houses and contained about forty thousand inhabitants ; it stood on 
a plain in the northern side of the island, about three miles long 
and two wide from the shore to the base of « ridge of hille—the 
port, which was small but strongly built in the European style of 
architecture, is situated in a low projecting sandy paint; it is now 
in the ession of the Imam of Maskat, who keeps a stall force 
in it: be rents the whole island of the King of Persia, and denves 
a considerable revenue from the salt which is exported. "The isiand 
has no.springs of fresh water, but there are numerous reservoirs or 
tanks (no doubt made by the Portuguese) for the purpose of 
holding rain-water, We filled up our water from one of these 
tanks, and found it pleasant, well tasted, and not in the least brack- 
ish. ‘The Portuguese took this island in 1507, and had por- 
session of it until 122, when Shib "Abbdis, then King of Pers, 
by the assistance of the English, with ae ea of nine sail of the 
line, demolished the town and expelles the Portuguese. "The 
great depot for the produce ot India, China, and Persia, was then 
removed to Gomnbroon® and Ormuz,} and las ever since remained 
in the hands of the Persian monarch. [t became a place of refuge 
for the followers of Zoroaster, when the Mahometan religion wis 
propagated in that country , and here they lived some time, hiding 
themselves in rocks and caves from their oppressors. From this 
they fled to Bombay,} where they have become very numerons, ard 
are found to be an intelligent and industrious race of people ; 

are now called Parsces, and some of them are amor the wealthiest 
inhabitants of that island; they vadorciand skip-boniig remark~ 
ably well, and build all the veasels of the Indian navy, man 

the merchant service, and also for the royal navy. “The islan has 


an extraordinary appearance when close to it, ‘The hills are of 
many ‘Gieesaut ooloars in some places perfectly white, so that the 
tops appear capt with snow (this is caused by the walt); in others 

ey are yellow from the sulphur, or red from the oxide af iron, OF 
grey from the copper. As I jooked on this sterile and singular- 
BEER: rstand I could scarcely pean myself that it was once 
the wealthiest place in the world, where all the treasures of the 
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East were wafied in such abundance, I could not help thinking of 
Milton’s lines in “ Paradise Lost,” where he describes Satan's 
throne as far exceeding the wealth of Ormuz :* 
“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind ; 

Or where the gorgeous esst, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric gold and pearl, 

Satan exalted sat.” 
The miserable appearance which it now presents is a most com- 
plete contrast to its once opulent state. ‘There is excellent an- 
chorage on the northern side of the town, where a vessel might 
lie sheltered from all winds in three fathoms mud, within half a 
mile of the shore. A large vessel may also anchor in six fathoms 
about two miles off. ‘The harbour is perfectly free from shoals 
and rocks, and may be eutered with ma keeping rather closer 
to the island than to the Persian shore. We ed about three- 
quarters of a mile off the fort with the followmg bearings : Onnuz 
ena S. 12° W.; extremes of the island, from S.43° W. to 

a i 

Gombroon was also once among the largest semport-towns in 
the Persian empire; but of late years its trade, too, has much de- 
clined, It is situated in a barren and desolate country, nearly at 
the eatrance of the gulf, in the province of Léristin. The town, 
surrounded by a mud wall, is about three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference ; the houses are flat-roofed, and more commodiously 
built than those on the coasts of Sind and Makran, but the streets, 
as in all oriental towns, are very narrow and dirty. The heat of 
the summer is also very oppressive, and the chief inhabitants, 
during that season, remove either to the mountains or to Miniw, 
the climate here being unhealthy. Fever and ague are the most 
prevalent diseases, and prove fatal to many of its inhabitants. 

The English, Duteh and French had large factories here for a 
long period ; but, owing to some dispute amongst the natives, the 
factories were destroyed, and the place was abandoned by Euro- 
peans, the trade being removed to Bushire, a large town in the 
upper part of the gulf. The remains of their factories are still 
visible a short distance from the town; but the Dutch is the only 
one in a state of preservation. It is situated in the town, and the 
sheikh has converted it into a residence for himself. The burying- 
ground belonging to it appears to have been very extensive ; and 
‘some of the tombs are still nearly entire. ‘They are built in the 
form of domes and pyramids; but we could find no inscription om 
i | a 
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any of them, andthe Arabs, we were informed, had taken pains to 
deface them, ‘The land at the back of the town is very high ; and 
during the cold season the tops of the mountains are covered wit 
snow. ‘This Innd is indeed the highest in the whole of the southern 
part of Persia, It may be seen ino clear day ot the distance of 
sixty miles. ‘There is good anchorage off the town, where a vessel 
may be perfectly sheltered, We anchored with the following bear- 
ings: Sherkh’s house, N.G° W.; Ormuz, centre, S.E.b.E. ; Larak 
Peak, 8.4 E. 

Kishm is the largest island in the Persian Gulf, and is situ- 
ated about nine miles to the southward of Gomroon, It is sixty 
miles long, but in the widest part does not exceed twelve: i is 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel, very intricate, 
but navigable for the largest slips ; it would be impossible, how- 
ever, to attempt to suil through, unless with a fair wind, atid a pilot 
who thoroughly understands the place. ‘There are many small 
*Jands between it and the main, all low and covered with wood, 
In sailing among them trees are thus on either side, having, a green 
nud picturesque appearance, rather a novelty for this part of 
Persia, ‘The soundings are irregular, varying from twelve to four 
fathoms, Gods ia 

Boats from all parts of the gulf come to Kishm for wood, 
aud the island once contuined upwards of two hundred villages 
and towns ; but now it cannot boast of one-half of thatnumber. It 
is chiefly inhabited by Arabs, and belongs to the Imm of Mas- 
kat. ‘The natives live by fishing and agriculture, and the inland 
produces dates, wheat, and vegetables, sufficient for their subsist- 
ence, with a few grapes, mangoes, and water-melons, ‘They have 
few cattle and sheep, but goats are bred in considerable numbers, 
and thrive well. ‘The island is much infested with jackals, which 
prow! about by night, tearmg up the dead bodies from the burying 
eround and carrying off goats; the natives are thus obliged to 
bring in their flocks at sunset and confine them in au wel 
place. Antelopes, partridges, and rock-pigeons also abound, atic 
wild fawl are frequently seen in. the winter season, "This wan 
called by the ancients Qaracta. Nearchus describes it ono large 
island, full eight hundred stadia in length, well iuhabited, pro- 
ducing vines, corm, and palm-trees. In this island Arriin asserts 
that the sepulehre of ‘ts first monarch was saith still to remain; 
his name was Erythras, and from him the sea was called Mare 
Erythreum; many atten ts have been made to discover the tomb, 
but without success. Phe town of Kishm is situated on the 
southern extremity of the island : itis rather large, and is governed 
by a sheikh ; and ts surrounded by a high mud wall flanked with 
towers, on which a few old guns ore mounted to protect the town. 
The houses are flat-roofed, and the streets marrow aud dirty; its 
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poptilation is about two liandred inhabitants. We anchored about 
a mile from the town, with the following bearings: extremes of 
Kishm, N. 61° N.to S.5° W.; Sheikh’s house, S$, 15° W.; light- 
house on Ormiz, N. 53° FE. ; Lirak Peak, 22° E. 
Left* ts 4 small town, containing about six hundred inhabitants, 
and is situated on the northern side of the Bland close to a 
small channel formed by a low wooded island thirty miles from 
the town of Kishm. It was once a piratical port, where the Jo- 
wisimee pirates had one of their strongest holds before the expe- 
dition sent against them from Bonibay in 1809, ‘The town was 
then completely destroyed, ond has since remaimed in the hands 
of the Imam of Maskat. ‘The channel is scarcely a quarter of 
a thile wide, but there is safe anchorage in it for a large vessel in 
four and a half fathoms, where she may be perfectly sheltered 
aud completely land-locked. ‘The tide 1s very rapid throughout 
i of OF veritnagsg and Sod i oe four miles an 
hour; it is thus impossible to: rough unless qith avery stron 
breeze blowing from the batted, and even then it wih ed 
difficulty during the spring-tides. Bassadore is situated at the 
western extremity of the island, and is the principal station for 
the vessels of the Indian navy, when employed in the Persian 
Gulf, under the ortlers of the British resident at Bushire. The 
commander of the squadron resides here, and hoists tis flag on 
bourd a small vessel of twelve guns, which lies as guard-ship, 
Phere is tio town, but there are a few seattered huts and a small 
béeir which provides the seamen of the different vessels with the 
articles they chiefly require: the only good houses in the place 
were built by officers belonging to the Bombay army, who were 
stationed here when the expedition was sent up the Gulf against 
Rés-al-Khaymah and other piratical forta, ‘The captains of the 
different vessels now reside in these houses: there is a pretty good 
hospital, built at the expense of the Company, for sick seamen, also 
a tilliard-room and racket-court, built by subseription among the 
officers of the Indian navy, being their only sources of amusement 
at this wretched place, No one but those who have actually been 
in the Persian Gulf can imagine the extreme barrenness and 
sterility of its coasts. Sun-burnt and sandy regions lie on all 
sides; not even a blade of grass relieves the aching e¥e-balls from 
the intense glare of the sand; the hot season, which continues 
for five months, is intolerable; existence is then almost msupport- 
able; the sun is so powerful during the day, that it is almost cer- 
tainly fatal to expose oneself, in the least, to its influence. I have 
seen tnen die in the wtmost ae raving mad, from exposur 
to the sun, after o few hours’ illness. When attacked with this 
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brain-fever, few get over it, and af they do, their intellects are for 
ever impaired. Men and officers have alike a miserable life during 
that season—they merely exist; the extreme hardshipa and priva- 
tions they nndergo are ulmest beyond beliel; there is no society, 
except among brother officers ; the face of a European female is 
never seett, ad it is but seldom that a glimpse is obtained even of 
an Arab or Persian one, they are all so completely veiled and 
kept so close: they are not allowed to speak or uncover their faces 
in the presence of any man but their own masters; it would be 
considered as n sacrilege if they did so, and life would be the 
forfeiture if they transgressed im any wity. L have occasionally 
geen them, however, when passing in the streets and no Persian 
was new, lift their veils so that we could have a slight wew of 
their brunette faces, coral lips, jet-black eyes, and hair flowing 
luxuriantly in tresses around their face and neck; one would not 
imagine that this horrid country could boast of such female beauty. 
The cold season inthe Gulf is rather pleasant; it is the only 
time when one can possibly have any sort of recreation. 

The Portuguese had also ance possession of Bassadore, antl 
the remains of their fort aud Lown are still visible, ‘There is good 
anchorage in the roads, where & vessel may lie in six of sevea 
fathoms hard mud, about a quarter of o mile from the shore. 
The port is rather difficult to enter, there being many shoals ; and 
a ship ought not to attempt coming in, unless in charge of a com- 
petent pilot. ‘The channel is narrow and intricate, but | 
soundings may be depended on, and the vessels in the harbour, or 
the beacon, if seen, will be sufficient guides. 

Nearchus, having sailed from Kish about two hundred stadia, 
arrived at a small island, which was said to be sacred to Neptune ; 
this iy now called Angar or Angim :* it is five oF six miles in 
circimference, and 1s sitauted south of Kishm, about thirty miles 
east from Bassadore, and nearly ‘opposite the town of Left. It is 
lininhabited, nearly destitute of vegetation, though formerly poo 
pled, as the remains of a town and reservoir are still visible on the 


northern side, Wild goats abound here; they live on a small 
shrub and some grass, which grow in the ravines and recesses of 
the rocks, ‘The island appears to be of volcanic origin, lava 
having been picked wp on many parts of it; and several small 
craters may be seen about the centre, one of which | descended 
to some depth ; it Was just large enou, to admit my bedy. Some 
of the hilly rise to the height of three or four hundred feet, “There 
is good anchorage ‘a the sound, about a mile from the island, in 
five fathoms: it may also be approached with stifety. We an- 
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chored with the following bearings: mosque on Angir, S. 74° W.; 
catremes of Angdr, 5.22" Noto N.84°N. The southern point 
of Kishm, $. 40° E, Good water may be obtained from the 
tanks, which are close to the landing-pluce, and ensily approuched. 

Nearchus left Angar with his leet early in the morning ; but 
was attacked so fariously by a sudden storm, that three of his 
ships were forced among the shallows, and the rest with much 
difficulty escaped and got kafe into deep water. ‘The shoul thus 
adverted to is called the Bassadore Bank; itis very extensive, ancl 
many parte are dry at low water. We got on shore ourselves on 
this shoal, in the Clive, in two and a quarter fnthoms water, aul 
it was a long time before we got off aguin. Our bearings, when 
aground, were a4 follows : extremes of Kisihm, N.N.EL 4 E, to 
S.E. 9 E.; Cape Bestian, I 3 N.; Bassadore flag-stall, N.N.E. 

Thence Nearchus proceeded 400 stadia farther, and then 
arrived nt anothers island 300 stadia distant from the mam 
land, where the fleet harboured. "There are here two sinall islanils 
nearly close together, called the Great and Little Tombs 5 it was 
nt tle former that Nearchus anchored: they are situated off the 
western extremity of Kishm, and about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant; they are low and flat, the larger being about four or five 
miles in circumference, and the smaller about two or three. “They 
are both uninhabited and uncultivated, the small one beme desti- 
tute of everything, but the larger having a little gruss on the plum 
and a large banian-tiee about the centre. It abounds ulso in ante- 
lopes, and the officers of the different vessels lying at Bassadure 
frequently make excursions to this island, and remain two or three 
days, coursing and shooting these animals. This is excellent 
sport: they are coursed with the Arb greyhounds, which are of 
small size, but very fleet, and generally cream-coloured. 

‘Thence departing early in the morning, and leaving a small 
desolate island, called Pyldra, now known by the name of Polior, 
on the left hand, Nearchus arrived ot Sidoddne, a sual town, 
destilute of all necessaries but fish and fresh water; “ wherefore," 
says he, “ necessity makes the inhabitants ichthyophagi, or fish- 
eaters, seeing that they live im a country wholly unproductive,” 
‘The town which Nearchus here calls Sidoddne is a small fishing 
village, now known by the name of Mogoo, situated in a bay of 
the same name; avd the country is still, as he describes it, per- 
fectly destitute of vegetation, the natives continuing to live entirely 
on fish and dates, Departing hence, the Greeks proceeded three 
hundred stadia, and came to Tarsias, a promontory which cons far 
ont ito the sea (now called Cape Certes”); itis high, rugged, 
eee petra ieaicat chars tok invention, Was Jen in the Arab naine 
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and of a reddish colour, Nearchus sailing thenee three hundred 
stadia more, arrived at an island barren and rocky, which was said 
to be sucted to Mercury and Venus, Here, he says, that sheep 
and goats were annually brought by the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent parts, as offerings to the god and goddess thereof. It is now 
called Kenn,* and is next in importance to Kishm on this coast. 
Nearchus describes it as barren; but it is not so now, bemg 
covered with trees of a dwarfish stature, something resemblin 
the therm, and thick with foliage; the plams are also cultivate 
with wheat; and Persian tobacco is likewise grown here, but in 
small quantities. ‘The island has rather a pretty appearance from 
the sea, and a small town 1s situated near the western entrance, the 
only one it can boast of, though some scattered huts are also 
found on it here and there, Lt once possessed a flourishing com- 
merce, but that has long since ceased. Lt can still, however, 
supply ships with refreshments, chiefly goats, sheep, and some 
vegetables. Water say be also had at it, but the quality ts indif- 
ferent: it is obtained by digging a hole four or five feet deep im 
-the sand, a short way from the beach. A vessel may be sheltered 
here from all westerly winds, two or three omiles to the south of 
the town, and about one mile from the shore, in eight fathoms 
rocky bottom; the passage between it and the main is safe, and 
may be attempted without danger, taking care to keep nearly in 
mid-channel : with proper attention, this may even be run through 
at night. 

Nearchus with his fleet sailed bence four hundred stadia, and 
came to a place called [las, on the shores of Persia, opposite lo 
which is an island called Catcandsur, forming a haven. ‘The pias 
of which Nearchus here speaks is a small town or fishing village, 
called Chiroo, and the island is Inderdbia.t te is situated four or 
fiye miles from the main land; and there is a small town on the 
vorthern side, where a vessel may get supplied with goats, sheep, 
and some vegetables, ‘The island is, however, almost unculti- 
vated, the natives merely growing corn and yegetables lor their 
ewn consumption. We anchored off this island iu the ge 
stone, in six and a quarter fathoms, two miles from the main aud. 
The harbour is safe and commodious, and a vessel is well sheltered 
in it from a north-west wind; the water is deep close to the land, 
and we had nine fathoms soft mud just outside of us; but the 
channel between it and the main land is rather dangerous, and 
ought to be avoided, as there is no object to gain by going 
through. ; 

Neco next arrived at an inhabited island,} now called Bu- 

2 is, Fa _prmommeed Gwils, as appears ftom Mr, Hnichs's chart—k. 

+ ade me Urged rer asae , : 

t ‘The name of which is not given by him, 
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sheab:* and having passed the utmost point of this, which was 
forty stadia farther; be found a convenient station for the fleet. 
This island is low and fla}, and is about eleven miles distant from 
the main land: it contains a small town, principally inhabited by 
Arabs, who live on fish and dates ; and i8 uncultivated, but 
abounds in goats. ‘The harbour, of which Nearchus speaks, is 
on the western extreme of the island, on the worth side, where 
there is good anchorage for vessels even of large burthen. Thence 
Nearchus sailed to Ochus, a high promontory, where they found a 
haven safe from storms and a place inhabited by fishermen. This 
promontory is now called Cape Verdistin; { and on extensive shoal 
of rocks reaches to some extent off it, called the Verdistin bank : 
it is very dangerous, and ought not to be approached too close, as 
it shoals very suddenly. A town, also mentioned by Nearchus, 
‘and situated near the cape, is rather large; it 1s now called Con- 
goon, antl some trade 1 ‘eartied on by it with Basra, Maskat, 
and the different towns op the Persian and Arabian coasts. 
Thence, renewing his voyage, the Grecian admiral having gone 
four hundred stadia farther, came to a noted hay where were many 
villaves, and where he Iny at anchor at the foot of a mountain : 
this i now called Halilah§ hill; and the bay, which 1s very exten- 
sive, is named from it ‘The mountain is situated about thirty 
miles in the interior, on a sandy plain, and close to the range of 
hills whieh run parallel with the const. Its great height makes it 
appear much closer than it really ig; it 1s about five or six thou- 
sand feet high, and may be seen distinctly in a clear day at the 
distance of sixty miles. Snow can be obtained from it nearly all 
the year round; the natives bring it down on the backs of camels 
or tiules, wrapped in blankets or camlets, to prevent the rays 
of the sun from penetrating to it. They dispose of it ata great 
price to the rich inhabitants, who make use of it to cool their 
sherbet and water. 

Some few scattered villages are to be seen in this bay; and 
signs of cultivation may be perceived here and there. he an- 
chorage is not very good, and vessels are obliged to lie sotne dis- 
tance off shore on accountof the shallowness of the water. Thence 
Nearchus, with his fleet, passed on six hundred stadia farther, and 
arrived at Gogana, a country well inhabited. He aichored the 
fleet at the mouth of a pr creek, (| called Areon, a station dan- 
gerous enough; its entrance being extremely narrow. and almost 





® Sheikh Abi Sheiyit, or Shayih, Abiis often contracted ints Bi—E. 
88 aoe more Sas carga pee iy Rapes wa Nearchus is about 
8-7 tu the nautical mile.— incent, V. of Near, p. = bend 
Wy Becdstin (the Place af Cald} aad 
 Haleilah o Halailah—Nicbulr Besebs, 7, Arabien, p, 315 —B, 
Arrian says (p, 54) + u torrent." . 
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choked with sand, Nearchus informs us that herenbouts the 
country produced a great quantity of palms and other fruit- 
beuring trees, as good and abundant * as in Greece; and this port 
is now the noted Bushire,t one of the principal sea-ports in the 
whole of the Persian empire. Its trade is considerable, the mer- 
chants here supplying the greater part of Persia with Indian and 
European commodities, for which silk and bullion are the prin- 
cipal returns. Ships from all parts of India thus come here, and 
1 have seen as many as fourteen mere haut-vessels in its haveti at 
one time. The town is situated on the extremity of a sandy 

insula, and contains about six hundred houses, and ps 
our hundred Cajon buts, with two mosques, a few baths or hum- 
mums, a caravanseray, and one Armenian church. The population 
in 1828 was estimated at 20,000 individuals; but in 1851 that 
dreadful scourge the plague raged with such violence, that in the 
space of two months more than one-third of the inhabitants were 
carried off by it, The town was quite forsaken, the people fled 
for safety to the interior, and did not return until they were con- 
vinced that the pestilence had left their shores. Not rian Bes 
an eye-witness, it is of course impossible for mie to the 
horrors of that infliction, It cheery thor 
the Persian Gulf for upwards of three months ; during that 
time many towns on the coast were entirely depopulated {It ap- 
peared as if the hand of an avenging God had sent this scourge 
amongst them for their wickedness and infamy—for the town of 
Bushire is a scene of continued licentiousness of the worst de- 
scription, and of a nature too horrid to rod 

‘be town from the anchorage has rather an imposing a . 
ance, the square buildings, erected on the tops off the house for 
the of conveying the wind into the ap ents below 
during the hot weather, appearing like so many minarets or towers. 
The houses are also principally built of sandstone, which makes 
the place look white and clean ; but immediately on landing this 
entirely vanishes, and it is then seen to be but a mean and dirty 
place. ‘The houses are flat-roofed, two stories in height, and form 
streets only six or seven feet wide, The town is bounded on the 
inland side by a high wall, nearly a mile in length, flanked at 
every two hundred sards by a round tower, with loopholes for 
suskehy. It was governed, in 1928, by a sheikh named 'Abdool 
Russool ; he was a despotic tyrant, and guilty of every kind of ex- 


cess and ¢ towards his rag’ nye For a most trivial offence be 
earth age hee iphone put out, or their tongues or ears 


to be cut off, and in some cases they were even blown from a 
gun, He was so feared, that the inhabitants trembled at his 





* Merely “ such fruit-trees as grow in Greece.” + Properly AbG Shebr, 
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approach ; but, in 1832, he wns sssnssinated in the desert, whilst 
returning from Shiraz, where he had been staying during the viru- 
lence of the plague, the assassin being supposed to have been hired 
by the Prince of Shiraz, with whom he was at eumity. His son 
has wow taken the reins of government, but L should wot think that 
he would retain them long. ‘The late sheikh built a new palace 
about the centre of the town, which is large and commodious, some 
of the sitting-rooms being fitted up with a degree of eastern splen- 
dour and elegance, The Company has a Resident here, who super- 
intends ali the political affairs in the Persian Gulf, and endeavours 
to preserve peace among the different tribes. "The Residency, a 
large and convenient building, surrounded by a wall, is situated 
at the southern extremity of the town, close to the beach, and is 
guarded by a detachment of the Bombay marine battalion, com- 
manded by » native subaltern. The Resident was treated by the 
Jate sheikh with every mark of respect, and waa looked to by the 
natives as in some manner their guardian from his tyrannical con- 
duet. The bézdr is large, and well supplied with almost every 
kind of article; it is close to the landing-place. Trait may be 
obtained bere im great quantities all the year round ; it 1s broughit 
chiefly from Shirdz. In the hot season water-melons are pro- 
cured large and of delightful flavour; the grapes are of the finest 
gpa and the peaches, plums, apricots, Xc., are all good ; in 
the cold-season oranges are also abundant, with apples, pears, and 
pomegranates, and several kinds of dried fruits are to be obtained. 
Bushire is faunaus for the fineness of its poultry. Fowls are very 
large; I have seen them nearly equal in weight to a moderate- 
sized turkey, ‘The mutton is also well flavoured, though the sheep 
are rather small; they have immense tails like those on the other 
parts of the coast, and are brought chiefly from the interior, “The 
country in the neighbourhood of Bushire is barren and unculti- 
vated, "The anchorage is a roadstead, consisting of the outer and 
inwer roads. The former is not very safe, as itis much exposed 
to the north-westerly winds; but the. latter 1s perfectly free from 
all danger. ‘There are two extensive sand-banks on each sue, 
one of which stretches to seaward and breaks the sea considerably 
when blowing hard from the northwestward. The roadstead, in 
the widest part from one bank to the other, is about half or three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The anchorage m the inner ronds Is 
about 24 miles from the town in 44 fathoms mud, and with the 
following bearings :—Fing-staff at the Residency, 5. 10° E.; 
Bushire Point, 5. 5° N.; Halilah hill, 5. 59° E. As-soon asa 
vessel heaves in sight of the town, a signal ought to be made for a 
pilot, as the rondstead is too dangerous to be approached without 
OTe. 

A small creck runs up close to the town, with water deep 
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enough to float a vessel of three or four hundred tons burden; 
but, on account of the channel into it being very narrow and 
Intricate, none but buggalows or tative boats of one hundred tons 
burden, and a few of the sheikh’s ships, ever attempt it, A large 
bnggalow belonging to an Armenian merchant got on shore about 
eight years since, whilst going through this channel, and was eom- 
pletely lost; the remains of a part of her hull are still visible at 
ow water. “This is evidently the sume creek which Nearchus 
culls Areon,* and where he anchored his feet. He says that bis 
voyage, after leaving it, was slong the Persian coast, among rocks 
and shallows, the shore being low marshy ground; and that gain- 
ing mine hundred stadia, he approached the mouth of the river 
Euphrates, and sailed some lithe way up it, when he came to ao 
small village, in the Babylonian territories, named Diriddtis, to 
which place the Arabians bring frankincense and other spices, the 
produce of their country, to be disposed of. ‘This village is now 
called Basrah,t a large, populous town, and a place of great 
trade, particularly in horses. It is situated on the banks of the 
river, about thirty miles from the mouth, and is subject to the 
Turkish government, From the entrance up to Babylon, Near- 
chus computes the distance of Dindétwy to be three thousand 
and three hundred stadia. He here received a messenger, who 
brought him an aecount of Alexander's march to Susa; and when 
the news of his approach arrived, the fleet proceeded up the river 
to a bnidge newly built, where the two armies joined. Alexander 
offered sacrifices, as well for the safety of the naval army as the 
land forces, and afterwards bestowed a crown of gold on Near- 
chus forthe preservation of the navy. _ 

_ Nearchus says that the Persian dominions may be aptly divided. 
into three parts, according to their situation; and this is not on 
inaccurate iption of them. ‘The southern part, bordering on 
the Persian Gull, is sandy, barren, and gerciel sith heat. The 
middle part, lymg more northerly, under a temperate climate, 
abounds with corn and grass, hos many fair, well watered, and 
spacious meadows, with orchards stored with all sorts of fruit- 
bearing trees, except olives. The gardens in this district are plea- 
sant and delightful, and the rivers and streams are cool, limpidl, 
ond plentifully supplied with all sorts of fish and water-fowl. 
The third and northemmost division is cold:and barren, and often 
covered with snow. 





* He expressly suys that Areon is “a torent;" by which he means « mountain- 
stream, dry in winter, and not in any way navigable,—EK . : 

+ Dhridittis was at the mouth of the river, which cannot correspund with the site 
of Basrah—E. 
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X11.—Notes on Bruce’s Chart of the Coasts of the Red Sea, 
Communicated by Lieutenant J. R. Wellsted, East India Com- 
pany's Marine Service, Read 22d June, 1895. 

Doewine the progress of the maritime survey of the coasts and 

islands of the Red Sea, which has lately been completed under 

the orders of the Bombay government, I availed myself of the 
opportunities which that service afforded of investigating some 
still unsettled points respecting the merits of Bruce's Chart and 

Voyage; the result of which iniquity L beg to communicate to 

the Royal Geographical Society, 

It is by no means my intention to revert to the general question 
of the merits of this celebrated traveller, as this has been so 
often fully discussed by writers of great name j and his just title 
to the popularity which his travels have acquired has been ably 

‘and satisfactorily ostublished in an interesting publication of recent 

date. The poits to which my observations were directed, in the 

course of our survey, were eithe: localities which have seldom or 

‘never been visited by any Ewropean simce the period when Grice 

travelled, or are connected with facts which the result of such 

operations as the survey alluded to could alone establish i a man- 
ner deserving the entive confidence of the public. 

E shall, im the first place, solicit the Society's attention to the 
observations | have to offer on the question of the accuracy af 
Brace's Chart of the Arabian Gulf, which ts ublished with bis 
travels, “he testimony of those who have had. the best opportu- 
nities of deciding ou this question has been contradictory; same, 
as Dr, Clarke, General Baird, and the other officers who accom 
panied him on the expedition to Egypt, having borne testimony 
io its accuracy ; whereas others have asserted its deficiency in this 
respect, and have insinuated a charge of plagiarism, grounded on 
the * suspicious coincidence " which exists between the positions 
assigned by Bruce and those given by N icbubr to the same places, 

'The evidence of the former party has been deemed too yague to 

be of much value, whilst that of the latter has been considered 

fully borne out by the result of Captain Court's observations. 

Before stating the revult of the recent survey, conducted by 

Captains Elvon and Moresby, which embraced the western coast 

of the Red Sea, uot visited by Niebuhr, but where the geogra- 

phical positions assigned by Bruce to the places at which he 
touched coincide as strikingly and closely aA those assigned by 
our survey, a3 did the corresponding observations of the two tra- 
vellers on the opposite coast, | must premise that undue weight 
jias been attached to the assertion, that the observations from 
which Brace obtained his latitudes were made ataea, whereas those 
of Niebuhr were taken on land, "This statement lins been brought 
forward with the view of muking the coincidence between their 
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observations appear the more surprising and pa sere ious. "The fact 
however is, that from Tér to Loheia both travellers performed the 
journey in boats, precisely in the same manner ; and though, from 
Loheia to Mokha, Niebuhr travelled by land, yet it is fair to con- 


clude that the zeal which prompted Bruce to construct plans of 


all the harbours and roadsteads along the coast at which he 
touched, may haye induced him to take advantage of every oppor- 


tunity of leaving the bout to make bis astronomical observations 


on shore. 

I shall now expose, in a tabular form, some places gitunted on 
the coast and adjacent islands, with the positions assigned to them 
by Bruce, and those extracted from our chart, An examination 
of this table will, L am confident, convince the Society that a 
great degree of credit is due to Mr. Bruce for the general accu- 
racy displayed in his observations, notwithstanding the difficulties 
under which he laboured; and the facts therein exhibited will, L 
think, also show that this part of the charge which some have 
attempted to bring against the reputation of Bruce, and which, as 
far a8 Lam aware, hus never been satisfactorily repelled by his 
defenders, is totally ummerited. 

Commencing with the observations made during his first voyage 
from Kosair to Jebel, Makowar, and subsequently from the former 
port by way of Tér, Yembo', and Jiddah, to Loheia, and eventually 
to Massowal:, [ shall only contrast the longitudes when they are 
specified either in the text or in the appendix to hus travels, 
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date were furnished ter the avery Alaa 
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243 0/23 SH Ol ine a ia not defined. 
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csp ae ahs ga “ol ua a7 “U| Mr. Bruce, shortly before aachoring at thie | 
= island, obeerves, val. i, p. 115, that he wie 
sure of his latitude; he foes not, howerer, 
epicify it in his Nurrative; and I have 
taken its position fem his Chart. From 
St. John's he returned to Koswte + anu 
procended nucthward towards Tor, ta the 

Sea of Sune, 
 ‘Taffatina fal. |27 11 0] 87 11 30| This latitude tx taken from the Chart. No 
obeorvalion is inverted in the Narrative ot 
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; shed Appendix. 
| Shadwan,5.E.)27 19 f) <7 a7 (| Taken from Mr. Bruce's Chart. 
| end Tuor . | 28 14 0/28 14 6] Ditto aitta, 
Mr. Broce landed and remained here, Lond 
Hsia) Seine Lienert eae 281, has stated i 
ar Capa |lur ay a | latitude of His aan 2 as given by 
Mitesmeal|27 45 O)47 42 0) te. Bruce, to be 27" 54 Tht ee expe fo | 
not only marked 27° 40° on the Chart, but 
Mr. Brace also snys in bis Narrative, vol. 
ii. p 141, “At night, by an observation of 
two stare om the meridian, | comefodted the 
lutitude of Has Mohammed to ba 27° 54"." 
This must be understood, then, of the 
munntain or high land which lies be- 
hind the cape, ond not the low pomt in 
7? di N., which is only 2° from our re 
mult, brat 9° from Niebohe's. 
| Hawang Isl. | 2454 0/2457 0 
| Yombo. . (2 294/21 3 95! ttis here again at least singelar that Lord 
| Valentin should state Mr. Hroce’s lntitade 
of this port to be 24° 5! which it ix 
made to agree with Niebuhr's; whercae 
the lutitede of Mir. Hroew, tuken from the 
text, vol. fi, p. 155, is as 1 here give it. In 
the Appendix, vol. vii. p. L72, the altitude 
of the star Pegaous is ere from whieh 
this was computed. In the A: e, wl, 
| vii, pp. S81, Brice gives the longitude, de- 
doce from two Jupiter's 
satellites, nt 39° 16° 30", exact! oi | 
with what we made the longitude 
from. Jiddah, supposing that place to be} 
in 29°, uy we aml several other ships have 
determined it. 
Jar of Sherm [23.90 9/2738 0) Narrative, val. 8, pp. 159. 


Harika. 
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: the latter by Dr. Mi from which 
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In the preceding table it will be observed that the names of 
laces are taken from the Chart in succession as they lie along 
r. Bruce's track, a preference alone being given to such as are 
remarkable cither for their magnitude or importance. Ample 
testimony is here borne to Mr. Bruce's accuracy as an observer, 
not only of the latitude, especially when be could take his observa- 
tions on land, but also of the longitude, for he has fixed the latter 
with so much accuracy whenever he observed it, that it may be 
questioned if we shall ever be enabled to attain it at these places 
with greater precision. 

In the table given by Lord Valentia (see his Travels, vol. iii, 
p- 281), where the results of Niebulr’s and Bruce’s observations 
are compared, we find, that of eleven positions which are con- 

, Seven within the mile, The latitude assigned to 
Mobseames by Bruce differs in reality, as | have already ob- 
erved, nine miles Bom an pours wate 12 It by Niebuhr; and 
4 the data from which the latitudes of Yembo’, Jiddah, and Lo- 

were determined, were calculated by the Astronomer. Royal, 
no suspicion can be attached to these. This would reduce the 
number of Bruce's positions—against which, on account of their 
specosmnting so closely with those of Niebubr, any charge of 
plagiarism can be brought—to three; a proportion not so great as 

that exhibited in the table I have given above, where we shall 
find that out of forty-six latitudes which are compared, nineteen 
agree within the mile, The precision here displayed well merits 
our adtmiration, when we reflect on the many difficulties which our 
traveller had to encounter, deprived os he was of the resources 
with which both Niebuhr and those who after Bruce sppesten on 
the same field, were amply provided. A knowledge of facts 
seems, therefore, not only important as they tend to clear the cha- 
racter of a distinguished individual, but of great interest in a geo- 
phical point of view, for in place of the uncertainty which 

itherto existed on the subject, we may now justly infer that the 
same degree of accuracy yed in Beaea’s observations along 
the sea-coast will be found whenever he has determined the geo- 
graphical positions of those places situated in the interior of 
Abyssinia, to which Eu travellers have not since penetrated, 

Me account given by Bisse of his visit to the islands of Jebel, 
Zumrud, and Makowar, has been condemued as fabulous, and : 
entirely unworthy of credit, on the following nds :—Ist. The 

_ €rroneous positions which Brace has given to hh ilends, Pierre 
Jebel Zamrud in lat. 25° 3’ N. (which is 1° 15’ north of its 
«true ponte). and Makowar in lat. 24° 2’, instead of 20° 38° N. 
ed. poet peri or ato soa 
Journey ir to Makowar, which being a distance o 
nearly four hundred miles, could not possibly have been performed 
asserts. Sd. Bruce has stated that the Arab 

— - - ° - « 
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veseels make Makowar in lat. 24° 2' N., their point of departure 
for the opposite coust ; whereas it has been asserted by his critics, 
that the native boats cross to the Arab const when they arrive in 
lat, 26° $8’, the situation of the tue Makowar, which they suppose 
must have misled our traveller, 

Of these objections to the veracity of Bruce's account, and the 
authenticity of his visit to those islands, all those which refer to 
Macowar hinge on the position of that island. Were the circum- 
stances fully and fairly stated in the above objections, little could 
be said in defence of Bruce; but this has not been the case, nor 
does it appear that his critics d that local knowledge of 
this portion of the Red Sea which could have justified them in 
making so outrageous an attack on the reputation and memory of 
a meritorious traveller. It is true that Jebel Makowar lies in 
lat. 20°38’ N.; but it should have been stated at the same time, 
that another isiand called also Makowar exists off Cape Nose, of 
Which island the position given by Bruce, viz. 24° 2’, differs from 
that assigned to it by the survey only twelve miles. "This reduces 
the distance between Kosair and the island to one hundred and. 
fifty miles instead of four hundred, and places that portion of 
Bruce's een ae witin the bounds of probability, Bruce’ 
was oO also in stating, that at Makowar, in lat. 
or? N., Arab boats quit the African coast for that of 
Arabia, "This is the case also with the southern Makowar, as 
mentioned by Lord Valentia; but with this difference, that vessels 
coming from the north strike off to the eastward at the northern, 
whilst those from the south, as from Massowab, Sudkin, Ke., leave 
this coast at the southern Makowar. Bruce was not correct in 
stating that vessels from the south proceed so far north as the 
Makowar he visited, before taking their departure for the east 
coast. The name Makowar,* which applies equally to both islands, 
signifies what in seamen's phrase is termed a departure, ' 

The just remark made by Bruce, in the part of his Trave 
where the account of this visit is given, that confusion of 
is 40 general in the Red Sea, t to have been better consi- 
dered by his critics, before they characterized his statements, in the 
manner they have done, as false, romantic, absurd, Ke, - 

To this confusion of names, which person who bas visited 
this region must have remarked, we ought to attribute the misun- 
derstanding which exists on the subject of Mr, Bruce's visit to the 
island which he called Jebel Zumrud, or Emerald Island, and 
which his critics have assumed to be Jebel Zeberjed, or St. 
John's, Were this assumption correet, Bruce’s account of this 
trip would indeed appear inconsistent with facts, and irrecon- 
ll 

bd whir May © be rendered the mountain whence the sagan 
tales hin rab nsed but Neko ter’ te signifies dripping or sa 
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cilable with the actual situation of the tsland, which his com- 
mentators attempt to prove that he professed to have visited. I 
cannot, however, find that sufficient reasons have been advanced 
in support of this conjecture, unless indeed advantage be taken of 
the confusion of names, against which Broce himself repeatedly 
warns his readers to be on their guard. Speaking of the Arabs, 
he says, “ they are never at a loss for a nome, and those who do 
not understand their language always believe them:” of the 
truth of which remark our experience afforded us frequent 
proof, the fishermen often applying the name of one island 
to another, and even the pilots not, on many occasions, ascertain- 
ing their real names until they landed on them. A careful com- 
parison, however, of Bruce's account of this visit with the actually 
existiug localities will, I think, divest his Narrative of that cha- 
meter of suspicion which some have attempted to throw on it, 
There is little doubt that Bruce must have alluded to the island of 
Wady Jemal, the true latitude of which corresponds pretty nearly 
with that assigned by him to his Emerald Island; a name which 
he may have bestowed on it himself, or, more likely, received from 
the Arabs, who probably thus named it in consequence of Its 
vicinity to the emerald mines or mountains sitcatad ou the adja- 
cent continent, The distance between the island and opposite 
main, as given by Mr. Bruce, applies exactly to Wady Jemal; 
and the correctness of his description of that part of the shore on 
which he landed, and which, as he remarked, is still called Sael 
(Sahel), is fully contirmed by Mr, Belzoni, who visited the same 
place in 1516. 

Bruce's remarks respecting the breakers which, he says, run off 
at all points round the island of Makowar, and the fact which he 
observed of there being no soundings even close to the island, will 
be found perfectly correct, by referring either to the chart of the 
late survey orto the sailing directions which will accompany it. 
His desenption also of the general appearance and features of the 
land in the vicinity of these islands (Wady Jemal and Muakowar) 
and Cape Nose was observed by all the officers on board the 
surveying-vessel to be so correct and circumstantial, that they 
could not entertain a suspicion that what Eruce said on the sub- 
ject could have been borrowed from any one. The appearance 
which this island presented when first seen by Bruce, “ rising like 
a pillar out of the sea,” does pot certainly apply to Wady Jemiil; 
but illusions of a similar nature, depending on atmospheric refyac- 
tion, were so familiar to us dunng our survey of this region, that 
we never hesitated to attribute the above mcousistency to this 
couse. Such optical phenomena we also remraked to occur more 
frequently, and ina more striking manner, about the place | am 
now considering, than in any other part of the Red Sea, 
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The feat performed by Mr. Bruce on the oceasion of his jour- 
ney—viz,, his taking a large mat-sail of the boat in his arms and 
cutting it adrift—has excited the scepticism of his critics. I may, 
however, remark, that I have frequently observed at Jiddah a 
single boatman manage the large sail of a buggalow* with so litle 
difficulty as to leave no doubt in my mind of the possibility of 
Mr, Bruce's story. 

Upon the whole, it is just to admit that Mr. Bruce's account of 
his viait-to these islands is by no means clearly or perspicuously 
narrated, But surely this defect cannot justify the harsh com-= 
ments which have been made on it by those who have never per- 
sonally visited the locality, but have come to a premature decision 
on this point on hearsay evidence given by natives. 

Mr. Bruce's visit to Dahalak, and the information he published 
respecting it, have been treated with os little courtesy as was the 
account of his trip to the islands which we have just been consi- 
dering, The whole has been unhesitatingly pronounced untrue ; 
and the fact of his having visited the islands at all has been called 
in question. I shall briefly state the leading objections which 
have been urged in defence of this cnichariteble view of Bruce's 
merits, ‘These have been taken’ from the account of Captain 
Court and Mr. Salt's journey across, and survey of, the island ; a 
plan of which bas been published with Lord Valentia's Chart of 
the Red Sea. It has been alleged, that Captain Court's survey 
hes proved that no such harbour as that of Dobelew, described by 
Bruce, is discoverable in the island; that Mr. Bruce’s assertion 
of the number of tanks amounting to 570 is erroneous, as, after a 
minute investigation, twenty only could be found ; amd that what 
Bruce states of the animals drinking out of the cisterns, and wash- 
ing in them, is completely falsified by Mr. Salt’s assertion that 
the cisterns were vaulted over. 

These are nearly all, or at least the essential, points which have 
been advanced to prove that most of what Bruce published respect- 
ing this island is mere fabrication. But on perusing Mr, Salt’s 
report of the survey, it must at once strike the reader that the ob- 
servations made in the course of his journey across the wland, in 
company with Captain Court, are not entitled to be considered 
a minute examination. On the contrary, the survey appears to 
have been executed in a hurried manner; and a comparison of 
the plan of the island given by these gentlemen, with the sketch 
of it given in the trigonometrical survey made by the Benares, 
demonstrates that the former is at once incorrect and incom- 
plete. In foct, a bare inspection of their route will show that a 
very small portion of the whole surface of the land could have 
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comé unidér their personal observation. ‘The Benares’s Chart of the 
island establishes beyond doubt the existeuce of the harbour of 
Debeelew, formed between Kas-il-Shoel and Irwee, as described 
by Broce ; and his deseription of its narrow entrance, the great 
rapidity of the tides, and the uneven and rocky. bottom, have been 
all found to be perfectly correct. And regarding the tanks, the 
officers of the Benares could not ascertain their exact number; 
but more than one liundred and twenty, hewn out of the rock, 
were shown to them; and these were not all so protected as to 
prevent the approach of animals, as mentioned by Mr. Salt, some 
ing even particularly remarked by the officers of the Benares to 
be partly filled up with the dung of animals and filth, The natives 
further stated to the party, that the number of tanks exceeded that 
given by Mr. Bruce. 
~ Mr. Salt was correctly informed by the natives that Abdul Gaf- 
fer’s tomb was situated on the island of Norrah, off Cape Antalow, 


and not on Dahalak, as Brace states; but there arc two very old 
tombs wear Dahallatim, which were most probably pointed out to 
Broce as those of the sheikhs. 

"The officers engaged in this survey did not in every instance 
make the bearings given by Bruce agree with their own; but yet 
the relative positions of the islands were found reasonably correct 
also, when a comprehensive comparison was made between 
Bruce's descriptions and the result of their labours, 

I shall conclude by referrme to the voyage to the Straits of 
Lab el mandeb, which, like Mr. Brace’s journey to the Emerald 
Mountains, hos been stigmatised as “ fictiuous,” and “ most pro- 
bably copied from Mr, Irwin's, or some other voynger's, log- 
book or journal.” The principal objections which have been urged 
nghinst the reality of this journey ore,—Iist The silence of Signior 
Balugani, who was eentoes by Mr. Bruce to keep the jour- 
nals; 2d, The observation appearing in the original journal the 
day after he, Mr. Bruce, sailed from Loheia; 3d. His calling the 
islands off the large straits low, when in fuct they are lofty rocks; 
and 4th. His stating the width of the small straits at two leagues, 
when in fact they are scarcely one. 

No positive proof in this case can of course be adduced to 
establish decidedly the fact of his having been there; but upon a 
review of the whole question, | cannot but come to the conclusion 
in my own mind, that although in some cases, as in his voyage to 
Jebel Macowar, his statements are not so clear as could be 
wished—and even, in some instances that have been adduced, not 
correct—yet, that from the fidelity and accuracy whieh marks the 
other parts, he really made the voyage he describes. 

If we leave Signior Balugani behind at Loheia (and no mention 
is made of his having proceeded on the voyage), we shall at once 
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account for his silence respecting the proceedings on that journey, 
and also the appearance of the observation oa the journal, ite 
was. a young mon of considerable talent, and assisted Bruce in 
forming his plans of the harbours, for which these observations of 
course formed part of the data. Mr. Bruce’s remark, tliat the 
narrow strait is two leagues broad, is incorrect; although, in 
stating the whole distance from one continent to the other, he ts 
perfectly right, as well as in all those remarks which refer to the 
currents, situation, and appearance of the land—with the exeep- 
tion of the word “low,” which he may however hive used aos 
contrasting it with the very high land on either shore We seritied 
the justuess of the former of these ii the Palinurus We were 
giiling through the large straity in the manner he describes, and 
against which he cautions future navigators ; and exactly as he bas 
specified that must likely we should, af we neglected! his advice, we 
drifted in among the islets; from which only a iresh breeze spring= 
ing up kept us clear. 

The accuracy of his description of Perim—his observation that 
its harbour faces the Nobian const, its barreniess, its becoming 
narrower at either end — the existence of Absynthium, &c.—are 
ail substantiated bby the several visits of the surveymg-vessels ; and 
are also ci nees not likely to be met with in @ ship's journal 
of log-book ; aud of which, in Mr. Irwin's journey, ao mention is 
certainly made.* J. RW. 







* The above statements in vindication of Mr. Bruce’ account of his toyage to 
the Jebel Zucourrud are of great interest; and there is a forther negathre vid ence in 
favour of hjs euyage to the mouth of the Red Sea which has nt been generally no- 
i beervstines by him are mecurded butwoen July 2) et 
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X11—Notes on a Collection of Plants sent, with his Papers, hy 
Lieutenant Wellsted, E.I,C. Marine. Communicated by John 
Lindley, Esq., F.RS., &e. Re. 


Tur plants collected by Lieutenant Wellsted are all from the 
‘Tehama, an unexplored tract between the peninsula of Sing and 
Yemen; bounded on the north by Ras Mobammed, and on the 
south by Djeddah. ‘The collection does much credit to the in- 
dustry and scientific devotion of this officer; but, as might be 
expected from the nature of the country explored, possesses little 
of novelty or importance. It is chiefly interesting as conhecting 
the vegetation of Sinai and Egypt with that of Arabia Felix, 

The whole tract to which the collection refers, appears to be 
extremely sterile; with the exception of the oat of which 
some specimens have been preserved, there is no species of any 
interest to man; nor is there any other tree whatever except the 
Thuja orientulis, of which some agement have been sent home. 

In many respects, the plants are the same as those of the penin- 
sula of Sinal,—Fogonta crefica, and another species, Zygoplryflum 
simplex, Statice acicularis, Astragalus hamosus, Iphiona scolira, 
the plant called Bovea by Decaisne, and several species of 
Egypuan Labiate, forming some of its most remarkable features. 
lt also comprebends one of our common dead nettles (Lamium 
amplexicaule). 

On the other hand, the Lithospermum vestifum of India, Aspiwo- 
dels fistulosus—from which the As odelus clavatus of the 
Poab is not different, and which therefore extends from Maloga 
to Indin—Acanthodium spicatum, aud Cofula cinerea, sifticiently 
mdicate the approach of the Flora to a form more tropical than 
that of Egypt or Palestme. 

Besides these things, I find specimens of the Inula odora and 
Convelewlus spinownx of Yemen, both of which are unknown to 
the northward; and there is a species of bramble, probably the 
Rubus fruticonus of Forskall, which, although very licomplete, 18 
to all appearance undescribed. 

The collection contuins various other species, but as they do not 
Gees upun any points of general interest, [ forbear to enumerate 
them, 
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L—On the Political State of the Countries between Persia and 
India. By E. Stirling, Esq. London. 1835. 8vo. pp. 80. 


Tux object of this pamphlet 15 to discuss the question, whether 
it be possible for an enemy to invade India with any reasonable 

nect of success, by way of Khorasan and Affghauistan: a 
question with which we have in this Journal no concern. The de- 
tails, however, on which the argument ts founded are essculially 
geographical, and it may be interesting to detach them from the 
conclusions with which they are here allied, and which cuitienpute 
adanger that, we trust, does not exist, 

In 1825 Mr, Stirling found himself in Persia on his way to 
India; and, in concert with Sir John Kinneir M'Donald, then 
our envoy in that country, he planned a route by Meshed, Merve, 
Bokhara, Khooloom, Bamian, and Cabool; to the Inss of any 
part of which the geographical world would have been extremely 
sensitive, bad not Lieutenant Burnes successfully accomplished 
the same journey two years afterwurds, As it has turned out, 
we are rather gainers by Mr. Stirling having been eventually com- 
nelled to take a shorter and, at that time, less interesting road by 

feshed, Shurrukhs, and Muzar (near Balk). A mew itinerary 
is thus given us, viz., from Shurrukhs to Muzar, on which the in- 
formation afforded is that of an eye-witness ; and nlthough this tract 
iz not in itself important, Mr. Stirling's account of it, combined 
with what is otherwise known of the vicinity, adds some names to 
Its map. 

We ought to premise, that in speaking thus spent of 
Mr. Stirling’s route, we do not quote from his book, which is 
silent on this point, but from a private letter addressed by him 
to Major Archer, with am extract from which, together with 
comments on its contents, we have been favoured by that officer, 
a member of the society, and otherwise known to it by his tours 
in Upper India, We shall first, therefore, give these documents 
verbatim, and then notice briefly ihe more pg of the 
geography of this part of Asia, suggested by Mr. Stirling -— 

“From Shurrukhs,” says this gentieman, in the letter adverted 
to, “I proceeded to Punjdeh and Bala Moorghaub, both situated 
on the banks of the Moorghau river, which fertilizes the city 
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and environs of Merve;—thenre to urrock (situated on the 
left bank of the Kysar), to Almar, and then to Mymonnah, Our 
march between Shurrukhs and Ponjdeh was estimated at 35 fursungs 
(3, miles each = 1084 miles); and to within six of the latter 
place the whole country was a perfect desert, without water, and des- 
titute of trees or shrubs, On the sand-hills there was occasionally a 
very scanty nee of coarse wrass. We carried our water and 
provisions, and only rested four or five hours to feed the cattle and 
take refreshment, dividing the distance into two halts. 

“The several marches between Punjdeh and Mymunnah, six in 
noniber, may be averaged at six fursungs each (184 miles). From 
Mymupnah to Sirepool they may be rated, five in number, at seven 
fursungs wath (214 milles); and thenee to Muear, in the vicinity of 
Balkh, there are five more, of the same average length. — 
© Tn this sketch 1 mention only the principal towns visited, Shur- 
rukhs is a fort surrounded by a large encampment of Toorkmans, and 
Punjdch is Tikewise an extensive congregation of that wild people, 

arockiul; sisusted on the Moorghkub, between Ponjleh aml Bala 
Moortghaub, has the remains of an old fort: there is also a dilapidated 
bridge over the river, At Bala Moorghauyh resides Derveish Ally 
Khan, chief of the Jemsheidee tribe. Ally Yar Khan is the Hakim 
at Mymunnah—he is on Oosbeck: Sheer Mabomed Khan is the chief 
of one of the Hazaree tribes, and lives at Angurruk, Sirepool is pos- 
sessed by Zoolfiekar Sheer; and the chief authority at Muzar is in 
the hands of the Mootawullee of the shrine of the holy Imaum. My- 
munnah is a dependance of Cabool. 

“ The governments of these countries approach nearer to a state of 
nature than can be easily conceived. Selt-interest is the basis of 
every action, and to this is sacrificed every consideration of aquity. 
The stronger governments do, indeed, though very rarely, attempt 10 
introduce among the people some of the most essential laws, and visit 
crime with great severity of punishment, In some, every thing de- 
pends on the personal character and talents of the ruler; in others, 
onthe qualities of the chief minister. But the people submit with great 
reluctance to coercion, and are always ready to oppose.themselyes to 
their rulers, t 

“In such countries the wildest passions of our nature have seope, 
and despotism alone is able to restrain their violence, The sword is 
the law, The priests and mooliohs interfere, indeed, in civil matters, 
and where the government wil! permit, in criminal concerns also; 
but the chief or ruler allows no interposition where his own passions 
Or interests are coneerned. In consequence of this state of society, 
distress and misery are abundant, Anarchy spreads even into the in- 
terior of family connexions. The country is overrun by organized 
bands of Allamans (so are called armed parties of horsemen), who find 
in this occupation an indolgence of their natural ferocity, as well asm 

ly for their wants. Slave-taking is their horrid trade, During 
ny stay at Meshed, the country was in a most disturbed state. For 
three months it had been in a state of convulsion, in consequence of 
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the Prince who ruled it, and who was the son of Hossein Ally Mitta, 
eee aoe avizeil by the chief of the Khoord tribe, ‘This threw every- 

inte commotion, I did not hear that the chief of Bukhara 
wis at Yarianice with his neighbours, but as the people of Orgunge 
ad attacked ies ney ae Merve, belonging to Bokbara, this imroad 
prevented my going to the Intter place. 

“My Al a of travelling was in. company with the Kaffilahs, 1 
heiteet inveeli—assumed the dress of the country—imitated the mun. 
ners, and habjtuated myself, as nearly oa | could, to the usages of the 
people with whom I associated. Sometimes I professed myself a phy- 

siclan—sometimes assumed other characters, as occasion rqiined: 
bot T was often known for a Feringhee, to which no respect wis 
attached, but rather the stigma of being a Kaffir, or unbeliever, 1 
nil = rode either on horseback or on a male. 

e natives tire fond of European fire-arms—not, however, mos- 
ree but of 4 finer and lighter make, #o a8 to he weed on horseback, 
and carry a ball toa greatdistance. AtCabool [ saw that the attenmpts 
to imitate them had made considerable advance. The best time of the 
year for a European to visit these countries is the cold waren anil 
spring. The summer and outumn should be avoided ; 
pe oie de mon em al epee Asia pps 

to most respects, 
poh Me fruits onght to be mout carefully avoided, 

prolly as Meshed on one side, and Cabool on the other, inay 
re halen to any umount, by bills; but secrecy ought to be observed 
in theae transactions, Credit for any sum, however small, cannot be 
obtained. No occupation will afford a livelihood; and were mer- 
chandize to he carried here, great loss must be sustained in the sale 
of it, if it were not wholly plundered.* One or tio small instruments 
might be taken, bat the cupidity of the people is a0 great, that any- - 
of consequence would most probably be stolen or 
othe, Bleak: jesloitny Kew of th ese of aces 
is entertai i practice 
ani it can only be accomplished by stealth ; (Spee is there- 
fore essentially necessary. One's conduct shold be as inoffensive 
ae possible: patience, prodence, great self-command, and a cotstitu- 
tion capable of encountering privations and hardships are indispen- 
sable. The plan is as much as possible to assume the appearance 
of a Fakeer or beggar, without actually being one, 
* A knowledge ‘i Persian will aid a traveller in these countries ; 


but the Toorkey in of infinitely t consequence, 1 ot net mean 
that now spoken fn Turkey tel, but that which is the language of 
the Turcomana. ven or understood all over parti- 


ctlurly by the 
On which Major pies makes the following remarks :— 
I. “ The information tt the sbové extract can only be regarded 
as an itinerary of the names of places and their assumed relative 
» not being confi by any scientific observations. 
The distance between Shurrukhs and Muzar, as estimated by Mr. 
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Stirling at 141 fursungs (497 miles), appears, moreover, much 
too large; for his points of departure and arrival being establishes, 
the difference of longitude is only six degrees and « few miles, and 
does not bear out so high a computation. Shurrukhs and Muzar 
are in nearly the same parallel of latitude, and Mr. Stirling's 
course was uniformly east. , 

2, Bala Moorghaub, noted by Mr. Stirling as being on the 
river Moorghaub, is not marked in Arrowsmith's Map of Central 
Asia, Mr. Stirling makes it a place of some account. It is to 
the eastward of Merochauk. Angurruk is perhaps the Herth of 
Arrowsmith's Map; but if so, the latter is misplaced, for Mr, 
Stirling states it to be on the left bank of the Kysar. 

5. With the exception of the tract above specified, Mr. Stir- 
ling"s route was the same either with Mr. Fraser's or Lieutenant 

umnes's. But bis corroboration of their statements is important ; 
and he deserves much credit at once for the spint with which he 
voluntarily undertook his journey—a peculiarly difficult one at 
that juncture—the address with which he accomplished it, and 
the spirit of active and culightened curiosity with which he every- 
where sought the best hearsay information when his means of 
personal observation failed him," We turn, then, now to his 
general views. 

Besides the direct road to India, through the middle of Persia, 
three other routes may be traced across that part of Asia which 
lies west of its great central tract of mountain and elevated plains. 
One is from Astrabad to Meshed, and thence by Herat and Can- 
dahar to the Indus, either by Dera Khan or Cabool. Another 
8 through Orgunge, or Khiva, to Bokhara, Balkh, Kloo- 
loom and Cabool, And the last is from the N.E., and supposes 
in enemy to approach by way of Otrar, Tashkend, Kojend, and 
Samarkand, also to Bokhara, Thus the first route divides into 
two at Candahar, while the other two combine at Bokhara, and 
also take up a branch of the first at Cabool, We shall notice each 
in its order, 

1, From Astrabad there are two principal roads to Meshed, 
one leading to the southward by Shahrood, Subzwar, and Nisha- 
poor—the other skirting the Turcoman desert, and passing by 
Boojnoord, Sheerwan, and Koochan, Of these, the southern is 
the best supplied, but otherwise the most difficult. The passes 
near Astrabad are rugged and lofty, and the people occupying 

are poor and hardy; their constant warfare with the Ture 
comans making them all soldiers. This elevated tract continues 
to Shahrood ; itis formed by a lofty chain of hills, which separates 
the Caspian districts from those more easterly. From Shahrood 
to Subewgr the road is good: only one low range of hills inter- 
venting between Meyomeed and Abassabad, about twelve fursungs 
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(37 miles) across, but with open ond broad passes. Sob- 
zwar is a walled city, with towers and a ditch. Beyond it 1s 
another low range of hills, and beyond them a deep nullah or 
ravine, not very broad, nor with much water in it, but yet of some 
im ice as a difficulty in the way. Alter crossing it the valley 
of Nishapoor is entered—one of the finest in Persia—from which 
a detour becomes requisite to cross, or tum a fofty hill, which 
separates it from the valley of Meshed. ‘lhe first » effected by a 
roud leading from Deroot direct to Meshed, which is extremely 
difficult, as described by Mr. Frazer, who passed along itin 1821; 
the second, by proceeding south, as far as Sherefabad, where 
the road is easily practicable for artillery. 

The route from Astrabad to Meshed, along the skirt of the 
Turcoman desert, is open; but the want of water is great, anid 
few or no supplies could be obtained in it, The friendship of the 
‘Turecomans would also be requisite to enable on army to advance 
in this direction, not so much on account of their strength as their 
activity. Nearly all the towns on this lime are walled, for protec- 
tion against their inroads, 

Beyond Meshed, the road to Herat is good, but traverses a much 
devastated country, winding along a valley formed on the north by 
the Pars isan range running éast to join the Hindoo Koh, 
and on the south by a parallel range of inferior mountains—the 

rolongation of that which bars the way between Nishapoor and 
Meshed. The recesses of both are occupied by the Turcomans 
and Hazarees, two very wild and lawless tribes, whose chief towns 
are Jam, Noalshehr, and Khauf. The chief of Toorbut, now 
Mahomed Khan, one of the ablest of the petty rulers of this coun- 
try, is also here very powerful. His regular force is estimated at 
5000 men, and his alliance is close with the 'Turcomans and Ha- 
zarees, which swells his strength, =< 

Near Herat the valley opens into a wide plain, covered with 
innumerable gardens, orchards, and As antations, "The city is sur- 
rounded with a wall and deep ditch, but has no other defence. 
Aroad proceeds from it direct to Cabool; but so difficult and 
unsafe as to be litte known or traversed. It is nearly certain 
that artillery could not be transported along mt. ‘To Can- 
dahar the road is good, but much harassed by the wild tribes 
which occupy the recesses of the hills to the northward. ‘To the 
south the hills have now melted away; and the great plains are 
opened which surround Lake Zurrah, and are traversed by the 
river Helmond. Candahar is a large, populous, and formerly a 
wealthy city, surrounded by strong walls, and not destitute of 
artillery. It is also the capital of the nominal chief of the 
Afghans, Camraun, whose real power, however, is of very limited 
extent, in consequence of the dissensions created by the murder 
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of his famous vizier, Futteh Khan, father of the present chiefs of 
Cobool and Peshawur, ‘To these respective sovercignities, then, 
the accustomed road by Ghiznee now separates from the direct 
road to India by Dera Khan, The first, Mr. Stirling says, 1 
difficult, and in.winter impracticable, from ihe quantity of sow 
which falls about Ghiznee, "The second crosses a desert gountry, 
interspersed with sandy plains; but is not otherwise difficult. 
We could have wished, for the sake of his argument, which is 
manifestly incomplete here, that our author bod added more de- 
tails ot this place; but as this country was quite out of the line 
of his own immediate inquiry, it was probably out of his power 
to say more regarding it, ; 

@. The whole country about Khiva or Orgunge ts a desert, 
containing a widely-seattered population of Kirghees. ‘They pos- 
sess no towns, excepting their capital; and no grain could be 
procured from them, hives is a poor place, supported by the 
Siete at capny Sener of forceps on nll sides of the desert, 
and selling them at Bokhara. ts inhabitants have no species of 
commerce except this, and the rude manufacture of the most 
ordinary domestic utensiy, ‘he only supplies afforded by the 
country arc the produce of its scattered pastures, 

This inhospitable country Mr. Strling seems to consider 
it necessary that either army or traveller should quit a9 soon as 
possible, for he pursues his itinerary beyond it across the Oxus at 
Orgunge, or lower, to Bokhara, though compelled to re-cross the 
same river in proceeding from Dokhara to Balkh. The distance 
between the two cities, he states, nearly as Mr. Burwes does, at 
twelve days’ march, the country flat, and the road good, From 
Balkh to Muzor and Khocloom the road is also good, and the 
distance about seventy miles. From Khooloom to Cabool there 
are two roads, serait’ travelled; one by Ghoree and the Hindoo 
Coosh; the other by Heibuk and Bameean. If the season is 
favourable, the first is reckoned both the better and shorter; but 
the latter muy be traversed nearly at all times, Mr. Stirling passed 
along it in the Inst days of December and first of January, From 
Khooloom to Caboo! his caffilah took twenty-two days, including 
stoppages at Heibuk and Bameean, for the settlement of the 
duties. Dut by the other road, he was assured, the journey may 
be made in fifteen days. Haber, mm his Memoirs, mentions other 
roads across this tract, to the number of five, and had good 
apportumties of knowing. A detachment of Nadir Shah's army, 
when he invaded Cabool, followed ths route, and transported the: 
requisile provisions on mules; but the dangers and defiles ore 
almost without number; “ and, in fact, the Himalays here com- 


Cabool is situated 11,000 feet above the level of the sen; and 
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its climate nearly resembles that of Eyrope—being cold: in 
winter, but agreeable in spring, summer, and autumn. It is sur- 
rounded with gardens and orchards; and the quality of its fruits 
is celebrated, ‘The descent from it to the south ix precipitate, 
the defiles wre numerous, and the country an every side is oceu- 
pied by unruly tribes, whose practice it is to interrupt and levy 
contributions on all passengers. "The power of the present chief 
of Cabool, Dost Mahommed, and his anxiety te encourage its 
trade, have of late years improved the communications; but they 
are sull difficult in themselves, and much interrupted. | 
_ * From Cabool to Peshawur, the Khelgees and Kybarees are found. 
in great force; and the Mymung, who inhabit Lalpoor, are also ou- 
merous, and live on the left of the Cabool river, oprenie to Dukha. 
There ure many passes of magnitude and difficulty, both on the range 
of hills situated between Cabool and Jullulabed, and between the 
latter place and Peahawur. 

© Owing to the frequent interruption of these last passes, two other 
routes, though circuitous and difficult, are often chosen by trivellers 
und kaiilahs ; one of which 1 myself took, and found it in many places 
troublesome and dangerous: our mules could not pass without great 


plains of Peshawur at Muchnee, where the Cabool river quits the 
pose Between Dukha and this place we crossed the river 
twice, on a small raft made of inflated buffalo-ckina®and a few cross 
sticks, The stream is rapid, and, I should imagine, at the spat where 
we first passed over, deep: it was confined in a rocky bed, and hills 
formed ita banks and narrowed its channel. 
“The toad which leads through the Khyberee pass branches off in 
the vicinity of Duka: itis the high road, and the best in all respects, 
cept that it is infested by the hhyberee tribe. It is the one usually 
travelled by armies and large bodies of men; but, netwithsta 
every precaution, the mountaineers frequently manage to harass and 
plunder them, and to cut off small parties, oo Pots 
“There is another road, more to the north than the one by Dukha; 
but I know little concerning it: it is, however, represented as not 40. 
jagh shorter than that of Daukha, ) 
+ From Julialahad to Peshawur, jallahs or rafts, made of inflated 
buifalo-skins, frequently navigate the river; but very great dexterit 
is required in several channels und difficult straits, where no ineun 
derable danger exista.*. There in plenty of water in the river, but 
how far it night be novigable for boats it in not easy to foresce; it 
may however be mentioned, that two, very strongly constructed, for 
the purpose of ferrying over people and cattle, were foure! at Lalpoor, 
where the chief of the Mymuns resides; but it may fairly bo left a 
matter of doubt whether such boats would answer for river navi- 
© #4 Humayoon, the father of Akber, went down the siver im thie manner to Peshia- 
wus from, Fuislabad sud my servant travelled in the sume way without any ditt 
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gation, for if they were found useful, would they not be employed ?— 
would not the natives of the country have increased their number? 

“ Owing to the strang rapids and other obstacles, nothing, | ima- 
gine, is found to be more suited to the navigation of the river than 
these inflated rafts, however coarse the materials and rude the archi- 
tecture, I was told it was not uncommon for the fruit-merchants to 
transport their property and merchandise on them from Jullalabad us 
far as Peshawur, and even to the Attock; and the men, therefore, 
who conduct these rufts aught to be well experienced. When they 
have arrived at their destination, the raft is taken out of the water, 
the wind allowed to escape, and the skins ordinarily conveyed by their 
owners back to the place whence they had started, 

[tia worthy of observation, that it was in the valley of the Soorka- 
bond, near Jullalabad, that open and undefended villages were first 
remarked, ‘This resemblance to the villages in Hindostan was very 
sry He Jullalohed: not only-these open and unprotected vil- 

Tages, but all the natural productions, both animal and vegetable, in- 
dicated our approach to the country of the eastern sun, We now but 
seldom met with fortified villages ; and even the people had become 
very black in their complexion, and Jess athletic in their appearance. 
Here the mina and the parrot were recognised among the feathery 
tribe; while the orange and the sugar-cane saluted our sight among 
the productions af the vegetable world. Here also we began to meet 
with the full-channelled rivers, navigable streams, and effeminate 
faces, These s¥mptoma were more apparent when we entered the 
valley of Peshawur, where the extensively-cultivated plains, defence- 
less villages, and wide-senttered hamlets, might have been taken for 
a portion of Hindostan: and I was much struck with the pertinent 
resemblance, After reach og the valley of Pashawur, the remainder 
of the journey to Hindostan is easy and unembarrassing.”"—p. 54-58, 

3. The line of the third of Mr, Stirling's routes being the same 
from Bokhara as that of which his account is thus concluded in 
his own words, we have only to advert to his observations on its 
beginning. ‘Che country, then, from Otrar to Tunkat and T’ash- 
kend be considers nearly level; and from Tashkend to Kojend, 
the emperor Baber represents the whole as ill mbabited, and little 
better than a desert. Wat Kojend, on the contrary, (a celebrated 
city on the Sir,) the plains are fertile, fruits in particular are 
abundant, and supplies, to any extent, may probably be drawn 
from the fertile province of Ferghata, up the river. The valley 
of Sood, quite to Samarkand, seems also open from this point; 
but there is reason to believe that these fertile valleys are filled 
with a numerous, warlike, and hostile population, imbued with all 
the prejudices of the Chinese aguinst strangers. Samarkand 
gained, the road is open to Bokhara. 

_ To thus analyzing Mr. Stirling's statements, we have found it 
impossible to keep perfectly out of view, as we had proposed, the 
object on account of which be makes them. But the truth is, 
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that the two are almost inseparable; and mere private specu- 
lations cannat give offence: Itmay be added, that his conclusion 
13, that a European army would meet with imsuperable difticulties 
along all the above routes; likely, too, to be augmented by a re- 
umon of the now divided Afighan states mio one sovereignty, 
which seems to him not improbable. i 


IL.—Poyage Round the orld. By Lieutenant Holman, R.N. 
London, 1894-4, Ayo. 


Tue deficiencies under which Mr. Holman labours are known 
to the public; but with them we have here lithe concern, We 
are even not disinclined to admut that within our province there is 
considerable truth in the apparent paradox with which he prefaces 
his work, viz. that these deficiencies are raiher in his favour, as a 
traveller, than otherwise. Geography deals with facts, not ap- 
pearances; ond be who, unable to see the latter, zeulously and 
diligently endeavours everywhere to obtain the best authorities for 
the former, may, we think, not onlikely acquire them more exactly 
than those who contide in their powers and opportunities of 
euirsory i Be this as it may, however, we shall not 
afain recur eitherto the advantages or disadvantages under which 
this traveller has brought together his materials; but leaving out 
of sight the personal narrative by which he bas made lis volumes 
popular, shall string together the chief passages by which be has 
also sought to make them useful, 

Mr, Holman’s route was by way of Madeira, Teneriffe, St. 
Jago, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast, Fernando Po, the Const of the 
Bight of Benin, Ascension, Rio Janeiro {inclyeding a iain 
the interior of Brazil), the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritin, 
Madagasear, the Comoro and other neighbouring islands, Ceylon, 
the Coast of Coromandel, Calcutta, New South Wales, and 
Canton, “The three first volumes of his mtended publication have 
been some time out, terminating with his residence at Caleutta ; 
aiid one more, which will probably appear as soon as this notice, 
will, it is understood, complete his plan. He is among the latest 
travellers in most parts of his track, and certainly appears to have 
been everywhere most indefatigable in making the inquires of 
pry the results are thus in the course of appearing before the 

ublic, 
The wine-trade of Madeira seems to be rapiily declining. In 
1825 the export was 14,495 pipes; in 18@i, W301; in 1827, the 
returns are not here complete, but up to September they only 
give Se74. In consequence the planting of cofiee has lately be- 
Come very general in the island, and with such ewecess, that already 
WOL. ¥, x 
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the berry is become an article of export. The Ssugor-Cane has 
been also tried, but does not repay its expense, The culture of 
rovisions has extended, the higher grounds im the island beimg 
chiefly taken in for this purpose; and potatoes in particular are found 
to thrive well, and yicld excellent crops at an elevation of 6000 
feet above the sea. ‘The peasantry of the island are active and 
enterprising, and their attention is steadily bent on thus finding 
means of improving their condition, and increasing the resources 
of their country. , 
The population of Sierra Leone, in 1827, Mr. Holman esti- 
mates at 14,000. Mr. Montgomery Martin, about the same time, 
makes itexceed 30,000; and both gentlemen break their general 
statement into fractional parts, as though taken from a regular 
census, Of the whole, only 110 (Holman) 200 (Martin) were 
eran » two-thirds oF Inete zoe Holman any brine oad 
hirty; ““ whence,” he adds, “ the great mortality thut prevails 
Seal them, a sequence which fim not appear obvious, A 
more intelligible reason seems to be the state of morals in the 
colony, and a want of attention to precautionary measures of 
clearing and draining. The internal trade is chiefly maintained 
through the medium of the neighbourmg Foulahs and Mandim- 
goes, who travel down in parties of from six to thirty or more, 
bringing gold in small quantities, which they exchange for Euro- 
pean goods. The river and coasting labour of the settlement is, 
on the other hand, to a large extent performed by a race of 
negroes, called Kroo-men (otherwise denominated the Scotchmen 
of this coast), of whom Mr. Holman'’s account is by much the 
fullest that we have anywhere met (vol. i. pp. 184-02). [tis 
deficient chiefly in suggesting no probable reason for the wander- 
ing, Savoyard, and industrious habits of this people, so strikingly 
different from those of other tubes, Their native district is on 
the Grain Coast, and stretches along the sea-shore, without, as is 
believed, extending far inland. Its chief towns are Setia Kroo, 
Little Kroo, Kroo Barra, Kroo Settra, ke, However widely 
dispersed along the coast in search of employment. and wealth, 
these Kroo-men re-visit their homes every two or three yeurs, 
generally adding a new wife each visit to their domestic establish- 
ment, They are much liked, and confided in, by traders on Use 
coust, the crews of ships never bemg considered complete without 
a detachment of them on board: and we have heard one of the 
survivors of Richard Lander’s last expedition say, that, but for the 
steadiness and fidelity of the Kroo-men who were with him, his 
disasters would have beew brought to amuch earlier and more 
fatal termination, 
The settlement ot Fernando Po having been given up, and 
that on the Island of Ascension being already described at lengt 
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In our présent volume, it seems unnecessary to advert to Mr, 
Holman's account of either, From Rio Janeiro he visited the 
pold mines of Gongo Soceo, then under the direction of the late 
Captain Lyon, from whose papers it seems remarkable that ino 
detailed account has ever been drawn up of this distriet (the 
Minas Gerses), with which he must have been so well acquainted. 
Its produce bas been among the most considerable and steady in 
South America. It is the property of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association, Mr. Holman (vol. i. p. 15) gives an ac- 
eount of the geology of Gongo Socco, being part of an official 
report to the company, by Mr. Hochedder, chief manager, in 
1853, He states, also, that though agricultural improvements do 
hol always accompany mining speculations, in Brazil the influx of 
foreign capital and residents is combining them: great incon- 
venience and even some danger being, however, frequently ex- 
perienced by travellers through the country, from the reckless 
Manner in which the woods ore set on fire m order to clear it, 
Another plague is frequently indicated on the road by the ery of 
‘* Marambundas! Marambundas!” when animals lie down, and 
their riders and leaders escape inal directions,—the danger in 
such cuses to be pieiled helas a flight of wasps. Both mining 
and agricultural operations are carried on by slave-labour, One 
hundred and twenty-seven varieties of gold-ore are enumerated in 
the cabinets of those collectors who are curious in observing and 
registering minute distinctions. Diamonds are also found. "The 
auriferous formation is iren-mica-schist. The surface soil is 
productive; and there iso considerable vanety of temperature m 
the. country, arising from differences of aspect and elevatic 
Nearly all descriptions of crops may thus be grown; but as yet 
provisions are chiefly looked to. | 
On his passage from Rio to the Cape, Mr. Holman obtained 
the followmg account of the island of Inaccessible, one of the 
Tristan d’ Acunha group, 40 named from the difficulty or sup- 
peed impossibility of landing on it, A merchant weasel had 
recently wrecked on it, of which the greater number of the 
crew gained ihe shore ; and one of the survivors thus spoke of 1t:— 


“The island of Inaccessible is in length about sixteen miles, breadth 
twelve, forming an oblong square: it is abou! three thousand feet 
high, with a very flat top. e mountain pelea enveloped in 
a thick cloud, and the side» covered by a dense haze which ery it 
extremely dangerous for the approach of shipping; but in a tolerably 
clent day « distant view may he attained, when its high perpendicular 
cliifs may be discerned towering in the centre of the island. There is 
a sandy bay on the N.W. side, where a boat can land, bot not without 
danger, and it ought never to be attempted by any one not thoroughly 
conversant with the intricacies of the passage, the rest of the beach being 
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covered with large rough stones, where it is not possible fora boat to 
land, Nearly the whole island is overgrown with heath, stunted trees, 
brash-wood, and reeds; the latter grow to a great height, often to eight 
orten fect, Wild celery was the only vegetable that we found on the 
island ft for culinary purposes; and on our first landing it was to be 
had in great abundance, but owing to our inordinate consumption of it, 
this vegetable had become scarce befare we left the island, From the 
rugged surface and light sandy soil, the ground is little capable of 
ealsteation; at least not without great labour, and even in that case L 
dowbt whether the produce would be sufficient to recompense the 
trouble. 

“The stream of water is so small, that no vessel could be supplied 
with even a moderate quantity without incurring great danger and 
delay; while the reefs Fe bn encompaasine the island ought to deter 
all voyagers from visiting its inhospitable shore.”—vol. ti, pp. 97, 95. 

Within the Cape territory, Mr. Holman's travels wore along tlie 


south-east coast as far as the frontier,—an interesting line, as in- 


ding much the most promising part of the A ene: 
wards across from Worcester to Helena and Saldanha Bays, ~ 
regarding the latter of which he states that it is believed to be 
filling wp, a great misfortune, if true, but stated here too vaguely 
to be implicitly admitted. In both journeys, but in the first 
especially, his readers will fmd a number of minute details re- 
gurding the circumstances and prospects of settlers, interestimg th 
such as look in this direction; but as we avail ourselves of his 
muterials on these subjects elsewhere in this volume, it would be 
supertivous to make an abstract of them here. 

From the Cape our traveller visited im succession Mauritins, 
Mozambique, Madagasear, the Comoro Islands, Zemzibar, and 
the Sevehelles ; but within the range of his possible observation 
Captains Owen and Boteler have lately occupied this ground to 
more alvantage. Perhaps an exception may be made in favour 
of the account given by him of the Seychelles, which is historical 
as well ax descriptive; and that of the interior of the island 
of Madagascar. His tour in the interior of Mauritius 1s also 
not devoid of interest, being enriched with a geological descrip- 
tion of the island, contributed by Captain Locke Lewis, REL, 
author of an article in the present volume of this Journal regard- 
ing the Oval of Madagascar, and who was sbove eight yeurs 
employed on this station, But the island of Ceylon, being less 
recently occupied ground, we shall rather follow our author thither; 
and conclide this analysis of his work by bringing together what 
he has observed as most remarkable in this celebrated islimd. 
~ ‘There are three points of view in which the [sland of Ceylon is 
att interesting object of regard. It is the site of some of the moat 

emurkable remains of a remote and slmost entirely wiknown 
antiquity extant. It is au island of the highest natural capabili- 
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ties. And these capabilities are now sought to be developed by a 
very considerable relaxation of the previously existing rules by 
whieh the commerce and industry of the inhabitants were fettered, 
We could have wished that Mr, Holuian had thus previously classed 
the objects of bis future inquiries; in which case, with his industry 
and aarp we think that he could have mode his account of 
it fuller and more valuable. Nevertheless, even as it is, itis wot 
devoid! of interest. 

The antiquities of Ceylon appear to be of different ages, but 
are all stupendous. ‘They are extensively distributed over the 
island, and consist of the ruims of large cities, pagodas, and embank- 
ments ona prodigious scale, by which the waters of the island . 
were collected and distributed, for the purpose of wrigation, with a 
care which indicates a high value set on agricultural productions, 
and consequently a dense, and, toa considerable extent, civilized 

ulation. Itis impossible, indeed, to read the accounts given 
of these most remarkable structures, and consider especially their 
extent, (one is an artificial basin of from 19 to 1S miles circutt,) 
the size of the stones used in their construction, and consequently 
the mechanical powers which must have been so employed, with- 
out being convinced that they are the remains of a far superior 
people to the modern Cingalesye—whose tradition, by the way, 
that they were erected by giunts 40 feet high, is an amusing form 
in which o confession of inferiority is couched. Unfortunately 
Mr. Holman’s route, which, exclusive of an excursion to the sum- 
mit of Adam's Peak, was directly across the island in only one 
line, from Columbo to Trincomalee, did not lead him to the most 
remarkable of these structures: he merely adverts to, but does not 
describe the “ enormous” tanks near which he travelled ; and states 
that one district of the country is called “ the country of tanks,” 
irom their great number, They seem, indeed, to have been here 
so numerous, that his attention was not particularly called to them; 
and it was more remarkable to him that a wild clephant should be 
bathing in them, than that they were there to receive him, 

Of the natural capabilities of the mountain provinces of Ceylon, 
Mr. Holman, like all his predecessors, draws an animated picture, 
"The finest woods in the world cumber the surface of the earth with’ 
amass of vegetation at once useless and pestilential, from its 
superabundance ; and whenever this has been cleared away the 
crops yielded, even to the most supertictal culture, are enormous, 
‘The chief article yet looked to, however, for export is the cinna- 
mon tree, whicli grows in greater abundance in Ceylon than any 
other part of the world. — It is chiefly confined to the south-west 

uurter; and in the extreme north and north-east is never seen, 
yields three principal articles of commeree, viz.: 1. The cassia~ 
buds, or unripe fruit and fleshy receptacle of the seed: which 
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fetch in London about six shillings per Ib.; 2. Cimmamon, which 
is the dred bark of the tree; and 3. The essential oil, disulled 
from chips, of which S0lbs, weight yields about @joz. of oil, 
worth in England a guinea per oa. The property of all the cin- 
hamon trees on the island is still retained by the government, 
though the regulations by which the preparation of their produce 
for market was limited and restricted are now relaxed. 

The interior of the island is greatly less productive. The 
Horthern provinces are even, many of them, comparatively barren, 
being characterised by the frequent recurrence of extensive sandy 
plains. ‘The southern and central districts in the vicinity of the 
native capital, Kandy, are bowever all productive; and the tanks 
and other hydraulic apparatus, by which an extensive system of 
irrigation must have once commanded heavy agricultural returns 
ay ee though comparatively ruinous, are still brought into some 
ue, The Cingalese, without being absolutely industrious, are 
more steady in the prosecution of their familiar labours than most 

In a former volume of this Journal a detailed account was given 
of the Mahavillaganga, the principal river of Ceylon, of which 
the capabilities, ws a means of easily bringing down the pro- 
duce of the interior to the splendid harbour of ‘Trincomalee, on 
the eastern const, sre there also much insisted on. "The other 
rivers are comparatively unimportant ; but many roads have been 
marked off in all directions, and are being cut as the requisite 
labour can be spared, A limited colonization having been per- 
mitted, various estates are held by British proprietors, and a con- 
siderable amount of emulation has been exhibited in their im- 
provement. 

A great part of the interior of Ceylon, especially in the central 
northern districts, is covered with dense forests; and Mr. Holman 
furnishes the following statement of the names and qualities of the 
principal woods in the vicinity of Trincomales :— 

* fronmood ; the specific gravity of which is 75 lbs. per cubic foot. 
This is a red wood, and its specific gravity is sufficient to recommend 
it for durability, which also renders it unassailable by insects. It is 
cheap, from ita abundance, and worthy of more attention than it has 
hitherto received. It answera all the purposes of Lignum Vite. The 
price increases according to ite length, but logs under twenty feet 
average about three pence per foot. 

“ Ebony, Specific gravity 73 |bs. per cubic foot. There are various 
kinds of this wood on the island, therefore great care is required in 
selecting it, and also in removing all the white part previous to its 
heing exported, particularly for the China market. It is to be pro- 
cured of any weight or size, but that from a foot to eighteen inches in 
cireamftrence is generally the best. The logs are from nine to ten 
feet in length, Ris very expensive to convert it into planks, scant- 
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ling for hed-posts, chairs or couches, hy the common mode of eawing, 
therefore, itis desirable that saw-mills should be introduced inte the 
island, not only for cutting the vault ea eoeene bonnie for 
general purposes, as plank-wood might then be expo great 
aivantage to those engaged in the trade. This wood is of present 
shipped in its rough state, at Trincomalee, from two pounds to two 
. ten shillings per ton, and brings from six to eight pounds ut 
ingapore, where it is purchased for the China market. 

4 Veree. Specific gravity 75 lbs, per cubic foot, 

“ Valgee, Specific gravity 72 lbs. per eubie foot. These are both 
of a light yellow colour, and are but seldom used, 

“ Jilepay, Specific gravity 70 lbs, per cubic foot. This is of a 
lighter yellow than either of the two former. It is not remarkable for 
any peculiar quality, but it is in general use for ordinary parposes. 

4 Satin-twood. Specific gravity 68 lba. per cubie foot, This is very 
abundint, and is to be obtained of ulmost any size and length, It is 
much used in the Naval yard for caps, bits, capetans, knees, &c., and 
by the inhabitants for various purposes, ‘There is also a ee quantity 
sent to different parts of India. It is generally exported in logs of 
about eight feet in length, and from four to four and a half in ciccum- 
ference, the of which is six shillings. 

papain ae Specific gravity 64 lbs. per cubic foot. This wood 
is of the colour of oak, possessing nearly all its qualities, It is much 
used for naval purposes, and iv found to be very durable in water. It 
is well adapted for keels, beams, and decks of vessels. It is sold at 
about sixpence per foot, in logs of large dimensions, which ia dearer 
than other woods, from the difficulty of getting it out of the jungle, 
owing to the inefficient means used by the natives. This wood is well 
ealculated for exportation to the Cape and Mauritius markets, and may 
be pe eho phen for Roped ah —— 

4 Red Halmeniel. a. per cubic loot. 

© Phila Habnaniel. “Spacibe ratty 841s. per cuble fook These 
are two woods that are very abundant, easily procured, and y 

worked, ‘They are applied to a great variety of purposes, and are used in 
the Naval yard for oars, handspikes, &c. Logs are generally from ten 
to fifteen feet in length, and from five to six feet in circumference, 
which are very straight and free from knots, and average about five 
shillings. These may be converted into staves for casks. 

* Maroda, and Marqussa, Specific gravity 57 lbs. per cubic foot, 
These woods are tougher and more durable than the Halmaniels, but 
although they are ine procured at the same rate, they are not much 


* Jamblow and Vowney, § e eravity 40 lbs. cuble foot. 
These woods are but little vad pois to the Halmaniel being 
more serviceable for all ordinary purposes. 

“ Yarering or Craammood. Specific gravity 45 Ibe, per cubic foot, 
This is more brittle than Halmaniel, and is much used for ordinary 
—* Red Poone. Specific gravity 45 Ibs. per cubic foot: it is two lbs 
per foot lighter than the celebrated Mangalore Poone. 
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“ Ping Poone, Specific gravity 36 lbs, per cubie foot. These woods 
are very valuable pti heemise they grow ai tall and straight, 
ad have all the good qualities of teak, which is of the same weight rt] 
the Pina Poon, They may be procured in almost any quantity in the 
S.E, parts of the | 4 

“(ily and Angulica, Specific gravity 44 lbs.-per cubic foot. These 
woods-have been much used in the Naval yard for ordinary purposes. 

“ Jackwood, Specifw gravity 43 Ibs. per cubie foot, This is of a 
beautiful yellow when first cut, but after it has been oiled it cannot be 
known from the finest mahogany, A great quantity ia made into 
furniture which is much prized all over India, : ' 

-* Chalumby.. Specific gravity 29 Iba. per cubic foot, "This wood is 
but little known. Y 
 Chilayong. Specific gravity 27 Ibe. per eubie foot, This wood is 
used for light articles of furniture, and is similar to Jack wood. 

* Jopan-wood, This ia an peticle of ca oats Int of ae pa at 
timber, being crooked and small ; it ismerely a dye-wood, and is found 
in the Galle district, All these woods, with the ex bof a few af 
the inferior kinds, whieh are common all over the island, belong ex- 
closively to the Trincomalee and Batticalon districts: however, there 
are many others on the west side of the island which are not to be 
found in these districts, 

“ Gamboge, This tree grows on the island, but ia little songht 
after, which is rather surprising, when the valuable qualities of its sap 
are taken into consideration, 

* Bark. This ia an article well worthy of the attention of the 
Ceylon merchants. 

pai ey The Jafioapatam district furnishes India annually 
with an immense somber of rafters for houses, from the Palmyra 
trees with which that district abounds."’—yol., iii. 321-5. 


The followmg i our author's statement regarding the climate of 
the islam! :— 

“ January and February, These are the most delightful months 
in the year; the wind is constantly N.E. and easterly, blowing from 
the sea. The thermometer about 62°, without any appearance of 
fever or other disense. 

* March and April. At this time the sun becoming vertical, the 
sea-breeze is scarcely ever strong enough to reach the shore, or the 
light breezes from the land sufficiently strong to be of service: it is 
therefore perfectly calm the greater part of day, and exposure at 
these times is very apt to bring on ague and fever; remittent fevers 
frequently rage among the natives, bot of course more particulurly 
ets auanigoegaare who =p not inured to the barre a 

ad rl June. The land winds now commence blowing steadily 
fem use sunnae, The natives hail this with delight, ask nisl 

erses fevers, | 

July, The land wind blows very strongly and hotly, ‘Thermo- 
meter from §0° to 96° F’.; sometimes an oc al storm, with heavy 
thunder and rain: but they seldom last lung. 
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« August tind September. These months may be considered the 
most Variable in the year; the sun becoming again vertical, the land 
and sea breezes blow alternately, and when strong, during their proper 
houra they are delightful: however, as they do noteften blow home, 
frequent calms take place, at which time the atmosplwre is very op- 
pressive, with heavy rains, but not of sufficient duration to occasion 
much fever. 

“ October, This month the sea-breeze becomes more regular, as the 
N.E, or rainy monsoon sets in about the 26th, ten days later than at 
Madras. The flng-staff is then struck preparatory to bad weather. 
There are frequent heavy squalls from the sea, with rain, thunder, &e. 

“ Wovenber and December. Delightful ses-breezes, with occasion- 
ally heavy rains, which continue many days at a time: these how- 
ever vary, and appear to full heaviest every third or fourth year, 
at which period forty-five successive days’ rain have been known to 
fall in these two months, On the 23th of December the flag-staff 
is generally hoisted, when the bad weather season is considered ta be 
over, Slight bowel attacks with symptoms of dysentery, colds, and 
fevers, are common in these mouths. ‘Thermometer irom 74’ to 
62° F."—vul. ii. pp. 395-339. 

The following shows the revenue and expenditure from 1921 to 
1852 inclusively -—_ . 
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Mr. Holman gives a list (vol. aii, p, 361) of twenty-four roads 
mode, and (vol. p. S62) of 1019 schools established on the 
island in 1892; but he gives no details regarding either, excepting 
that sixty-three of the schools are under the superintendence of 
Roman Catholic clergymen, vie. thirty-seven in the eastern pro- 
vinees, one in the southern, two in the western, and twenty-three 
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in the northern. It would have been a pleasing addition to this 
information had the number of scholars been stated, at least ap- 
proximatively, and also what they are taught, 

The system of castes yet prevails among the Cingalese; but 
Mr. Holman is certainly in excess when he states their number to 
be twenty-one. The first place he assigns among them to the 
nobles, planters, and agriculturists; the second to the fishermen ; 
and the third to those who hire themselves out as labourers, but 
who are required to serve the first class gratuitously. This 
arrangement excludes the Braminical class, or priesthood, and 
exhibits other marks of incorrectness. The order usually assigned 
to Cingalese castes is the royal, Braminical, agricultural, and 
labouring, the last, however, being extensively subdivided, whence, 
probably, Mr. Holman’s multiplication of distinct castes, 

The pearl-fisheries on the vorth-west coust of Ceylon have long 
been famous; and the feats of the Cingalese divers have been 
often quoted. It is well known, however, that the latter have 
been much exaggerated; and moreover, the fishernien are, for the 
most part, natives of the main land of India, not of Ceylon at 
all. "They come in fleets at the proper seasons, and pay a heavy 
rent, or tribute, for permission to fish. ‘They are, for the most 
part, unable to remain above two minutes at the bottom at one 
tine; when the water is deep, not so long; and are in this reapect 
much surpassed by the Arab fishermen in the Persian Gulf, 





Lil.—Ten Years in South Africa, By Lieutenant J. W. D, 
Moodie, 21st Fuziliers. London, 1835, 8vo, pp. 700, 


THERE is not so much local deseription in this work as might 
have been expected, and it is so interwoven with the peronal 
nirrative, that it is not easy to separate them, Existing cireum- 
stances, however, giving a peculiar interest at this moment to the 
details of the Cape of Good Hope geography, we shall endeavour 
to bring together what Mr, Moodie furnishes most to our pur- 
pose, with some little assistance from other quarters. 

‘The general physical aspect of the southern face of the Cape 
territory is well known, Successive ranges of steep declivities, 
which from their outer side look like mountoms, and are so called, 
though, in fact, they are merely steps by which a descent is mate 
from the interior to the sea, extend in lines almost parallel to 
the const, from west to east. They are separated from éach 
other by wide and prolonged valleys, which are respectively sus- 
tained by them: und of these some portions ore alternately quite 
barren or covered with o rich vegetation, according to the preva- 
lence of dry or wet weather; while other portions are more uni- 
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formly adapted tothe purposes of pasture, though also largely 
dependent for its quality on the nature of the season, ‘The first 
are called Karroos; and os ther exuberant fertility only lasts a 
short time, the repair of cattle to graze on them forms a sort of 
boliday with the Dutch farmers and the servants, as giving 
variety to their usually monotonous existence ; and the expression 
of a * Karroo life” has come to be considered in the colony 
synonymous with whatever is frolicksome and merry-making, and 
relieved from wonted restrictions, ‘The other class of plains are 
cpiae in the following description by Mr, Moodie of the Lange 
Kloof :— 

“| had now entered the Lange Kloof, or Long Valley, as it fw 
called, which extends for more than o hundred miles between two 
parallel ranges of mountains, or rather mountaina on one side and high 
grassy hills on the other. The back of that extensive chain of lofty 
mountains which lies behind and to the northward of Outeniqua Land 
and the village of George, forms the southern boundary of the Lange 
Kloot; but, from the great elevation of the valley, the mountains lose 
much of their height and grandeur, and are besides nearly destitute 
of wood on the northers a 2c istrict is sehreet fata a 
tility, from the number of springs everywhere to irrigate 
oehetnios als soil. In itvelfe however, the soil does not appear to be 
purticularly rich, being a greyish clay lying on a sul-stratum of clay- 
slate, and so shallow that the orange and other fruit-trees never attain 
the height and loxuriance of the trees in other parts of the colony. 
And I was much dissappointed in its genera) appearance, which, 
notwithstanding the number of farm-houses and well-watered gar- 
dens; was rather bleak and forbidding, from the total absence of 
wood, and the uniformity in the shapes of the mountains. 
out ita whole extent the valley is so similar in ite general character, 
that it hardly merits a particular description. Mostof the farmers. 
along the road are menof very considerable , consinting of 
slaves and cattle; and their houses and out- are large and 
extensive."—vol. i. pp. 35, 36. 

This description chiefly applies to the longitudinal valleys or 
tables between the ranges of declivities mentioned. ‘The sides 
af these ore, however, furrowed by almost innumerable water- 
courses, the channels by which occasional Hoods escape; and 
these again, by their uron, form in many places even conmderable 
rivers, transyerse valleys being thus formed, the sides of which are. 
frequently covered with wood, and constitute a highly meh and 
picturesque scenery. It may be said, at the suine tune, that, in 
bap Cape territory has not been found to yield to cultivation 
what was expected from the singular beauty of its native Flora. 
Its indigenous plants are of species accommodated to the fierce 
extremes of drowglt and cam which characterise the. climate ; 
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whereas the grains aud edible roots which have been introduced 
suffer under both. Agricultural returns have thus been singularly 
uncertain. Floods, drought, rust, mildew, locusts, have all by 
turns exercised the patience, and in many cases exhausted the 
resources, especially of the recent settlers; for here, ox elewhere, 
local experience is not without its power of providing against the 
ulmost severity of lous. 

‘The rivers which have been noticed are, for the most part, unfit 
for purposes of navigation. ‘They are, alternately, so full as to 
overflow their banks, and so low as in many cases not even to 
run, but to be broken into chains of ponds. Thus constituted, it 
is one of their peculiarities, that the valleys in which they flow are 
extremely wide in proportion to the average size of their respec- 
tive rivers; and the worst land in the colony is, for the most part, 
found on their flat margins (Moodie, vol. ip. 59.) (Descending 
from a primitive country, and traversing plains of which thin sandy 
loam lying on clay, and both on clay-slate, is the predominant 
character, their detritus brings with it little fertilizmg principle.) 
The best land is on the sides of the hills near the rivers, the ex- 
halations from these ossisting to keep up a supply of moisture i 
their vicinity, even in the dryest seasons; and wherever the wood 
has been sufficiently cleared, in such situations, to admit of a due 
circulation of air, the returns have been both greater and more 
certain than in any other spots, 

The frequent ravines which these rivers occasion, and their ex- 
treme steepness, very much impede communication along the 
line of country thus described. It is even not unusual, when 
heavy loads are to be transported any distance along the coast, to 
ascend the first range of hills with them, and convey them along 
the plain beyond, rather than encounter the difficulues of the 
lower road.—( Moodie, vol. 1.28.) This circumstance ts ex- 
tremely against the growth of agricultural wealth: and its effects 
are aggravated by the want of good harbours, and the otherwise 
difficult navigation of the sea-coast. Mossel, Plettenberg, and 
Algoa Bays, are open to the S.E., and would thas be mapproach- 
able altogether were it not for the excellent holding-ground in 
their respective anchorages, so that with good ground tackle ves- 
sels are moderately secure in them. But the mouth of the rivers 
are all more or less barred, the deepest, the Breede, havmg only 
thirteen feet water wt low tide, nineteen at high spring; and the 
largest, the Great Fish, being inaccessible altogether, although 
within the bar the gstuary formed by its mouth is deep, spacious, 
aud secure.—/{ Holman, vol, ii. 252.) The Knystua, Zwartkops, and 
Cowie rivers, cach receive small craft ; and hopes are entertained 

that the Buffalo will be found to udmut a small steam-buat, which, 
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in such case, it is proposed to run between it’ and Port Elizabeth 
in Algoa Bay.® The heavy surf along the whole coast is another 
impediment to its easy navigation. 

t is not surprising that under such circumstances the mere 
agricultural speculations, to which on their first arrival in 1820, 
and for some years afterwards, the settlers in Albany district were 
coutined, yielded no adequate returns, But these were after 
wards much improved by the trade with the Katirs, the materials 
for which undoubtedly still exist, notwithstanding the recent war, 
and the animosities arising from it. 

‘The greatest difficulty ts in tracing such a boundary between 
the colonists and these their restless nemghbours, as shall easily 
admit of peaceful communication, yet be such os to afford few 
facilities to marauders, And itis to be observed that the aequi- 
sition of such a frontier should be as much on object of desire 
to the Kafirs as the colonists—for with # little more or less suf- 
fering intlicted on both parties, the uncivilized must give way to 
the civilized, and better soon than late. "The boundary in 1820 was 
the Great Fish River, the branches of which, however, are exten- 
sively wooded, and thus nothing was more easy than for a marauding 
force to advance to within six miles even of Grahaim’s-town, 
the capital of the Albany district, without being. discovered. 
'The country between the Fish Hiver and the Keiskamma was 
therefore first set. apart as a neutral ground, within which neither 
party should settle; but this arrangement proving equally imeffec- 
tual, and for the same reason—the prevalence of wood also in this 
district,—it is now proposed to take the line of the Great Kei to 
ite source a the frontier, this being early quite bare, and con- 
sequently rendering a clandestiae approach in force to the centre 
of the colony impossible. Non nobis tantas companere lites 

twe cannot but repent our conviction that any arraigement 
will be humanity fo the Kafirs themselves, which puts the power, 
and consequently the temptation, to molest ihe colonists out of 
their reach. » ay 

Within the previous neutral territory it is intended to settle the 


3 6 : - 

* The Great Fish River has been entered by a ship's heng-bout, amd it ba Vinaigg et 
Prpyeesin expense it might be deepened po a4 at lemst to adinit stenim-vesela, 
The Kayston has avery deep but narrow entrance between packa; sad vessels uf 
oven 500 toes have entered it for stink woud, a epecies of African Pinay murh 


existing of rather pest circumstances exclusively, 

+ epg her pst hollows on the wides of this river that the Kafirs took up 
their first position, after ravaging the district af Alhwwy in the late war; and so 
strong wus their jxrsitive, that it required the whole British force, te the amber of 
OOO mon, to cielidgy them It was even the epiniun of the most experienend officers 
after the activa, that had they been well supplied with arms end ammunition, they 
would have bere kept thei: growl. 
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Fingoes, a race of tributary Kafirs, whom the events of the late 
i relieved from a severe bondage under the Amakosa, and 
of whom we subjoin, in a note, a detailed account sent to the So- 
ciety by Captain Alexander.* ‘This tract is described, in another 





* When Major-General Sir Benj [Urban crossed the Kei in the Kafir war 
of 12:5, and entered Hintsa’s country, be found a numerous population of Fingoes 
of abject slavery ander the Amakosa Kafirs;—they seemed very 
their o , aod as it wos consicred that they might become 
useful subjects of his anic Majesty, and be of great benefit to the communit 
m the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, as hired servants, were offered La 

he Lower Keinkotmma and Groat Fish River, and wero ht safely into 
the colony, to the mumber of i7,(00 souls—thus constituting one of the most remark- 
able instances in bistn of the emancipation of a multitude of human beings from 
most degraded state of bonlage 
The Fingves (or Wanderers) belong to varias scattered tribes, ond are darker and 
shorter than the Amakusa, but ay active and even braver than the “Sons of Kahabi,” 
tie gd in a being enid to be able to cope with, and put to Bight twelve 


’ Wy i ‘dress 1 | 
bead ear-rings, tufts of jackals’ tails un their heads, bend necklaces, gen 
white, bras# ring oo their arms, and a belt of small brass rings, strong en | 
round their waist. The women wear a stmall torkan of skin or cloth, not to de- 
fend the head from the won, bot to enable them better to camy burdens, a petticoat of 
hide, a skin breast cover, ornamented with beads, and seme of them the Kafir female 
karoas or mantl: of hide, from whieh depends behind a fiap covered with bragu but. 
tone; beseath the petticoat ia worn a small triangular apron, ornamented with benils; 
they alse wear bead necklaces and bras bracelets, The children are carried behind, 
i obits good-natured he labour in the fields 

The Fingoes wr io general le—the mean | is 
well as the women, in this es ppet tiviths tha Kakes, ihe pHneipal attention of whose 
men is devoted to the cattle, The huts of the F ingore are hemispheres mec 
envered with grast—their food curdled milk and mullet. In they carry bunidlew 
of assagies (javelins) and a lange oval shield of ox-hide, over which they can 
look, At nightin the field they get close together, and cover themselves with 
shickie when they sleep. : 

* At present they dread fire-arma, but will soon get acenstomed to them, am will 
make an exellent militia forthe defenee of the frontier, besides being otherwise 
teeful, ' 
The folluwing are the names of person among the Fi who held the rank of 
chiefs in Hintea’y country :—1. Umelambisa of the Amusinti; 2. Matomela of the 
Annkelidwani; 3. Jokwene of the Amaszisi; 4. Umlorenkoeesi of the Amabill; 
5, Uewana of the Amagublaembi; 6. Uhieo of the Amasekunene: 7. Umkwall of 
fhe Abaswawo; §. Unomtshatsho of the Amantomke; 9. Umlusangwe of the 
Aba 1 IKE. 

j. Uaaslani ian resided, at the heginning of this year, at a ploce called Esixwonx- 
weni; his people are the remains of a large tribe called] Amahlobi, ‘This note is 
compounded of the verb Khuba, to strip or tear off, and oma, the plural pevfix of 
people, and signifies tvarers or strippers, During the period. of this a pra 
sperity (according to infrmation received from the Hew. Mr, Ayiiie, ihe esleva 
missionary), they occupied = country north-east of Port Natal, on the pirer Um 
wingaté, which fully into thy river Tugvla, but wer attacked and disporeed by 
Matuwana, about ten years ago. wot 
Wiacentr te lived also at cogennigtem trie his pre eyes oni 
Page sanf ormerly vccoped by t was high up the aver Ehusali, which fall 
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the 
aia. T defeated chief of the Amablubi, 
Seer alien moar athereorth, with ius purphe istead Aer k ie. * the 
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work under our eye,—(Introductory Remarks to a History of the 
Kafir War, Graham’s-town, 1835,) as a rich fertile district, singu- 
larly isolated by nature, being inclosed by very high mountains, 
besides the two considerable rivers which form its east and west 
boundary. The precise height of these mountains has not been 
ascertained ; but in winter their summits are covered with snow ; 
the passes across them are extremely difficult; and when in the 
centre of the district, the space inclosed by them looks small, 
though in fact considerable. 

To return, however, within the old established colony. From 
the nature of circumstances its population is necessarily much dis- 
tributed, and that of the towns is small, though the difficulties of 
communication naturally throw the internal trade mto a few chan- 
nels, and thus small towns have a considerable relative import- 
ance, The chief, connected with the southern districts, are Wor- 
cester, Zwellendam, George, Uitenhage, and Graham’'s-town, 
The two first are on the line of the Breede River, in one of the 


people who bring.” This tribe was scattered by the joint effrts of the Amaklabi. 
pee eet Amazisi formerly resided on the ever Tugela, north-cast of Port 

4 Urnkwenkwei! resided also near Butterworth, and is the only chief who has 
crate Chentanity: Hits people, the Amabli or women's beast” used 10 weside 


since. 

5. Ucwana resided latterly on the left bank of the Kel The name of his people, 
Amagobizembi, means the * crooked axes.” Formerly they resided on the frver 
Inkunei, or Bull River, which falls into the Tugela, north-east of Port Natal. They 
were destroyed, on a nation, by the Amahlubi, teenty years ago. 

&, Uhlieo was also ot Butterworth, and professes to be a rain-maker; his peuple 
ate called Amusckinene, or * those who are in the truth” They lived, in former 

wes, un the Judake or Mud River, which fulis into the Tugela, north-east of Port 
‘Natal, and were destroyed by Matuwana, eighteen yrurs ago. alll: . 
‘7, Umkwali resided alg Reon with his peuple, called the Abaiweawa, or 


chet Nea ny la wey sy | 
F : vy Yoare 1 
ab oo of Ie at no Ao his thing o Vonealy Gay eeek 
the vor thi are hi "Formerly the ; 
oe the rverloblaiiahan (sim Sine man) which jms the et thors of 
i Chaka destroved! ee ae 
Pet ese seen coated zo ay nine Hintan's con rye | i 
are called Abayimani, or " the united people!” Formerly they in Lhe 
vi river, which empties iteelf into the Tugel, masth-cast uf Natal, Matu- 
them, twenty-four youre since, 
the above scattered bea are compured the 17,000 sunks wha were most bene 
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Jongest settled and most fertile of the transverse yalleys already 
mentioned. They are thus respectively the capitals of flourishing 
agricultural districts; and the greater depth of water at the mouth 
of the river Breede than is found in any of the other nvers along 
the const (with the exception, perhaps, of the Knystna) though 
it has not, as set, done much for Port Beaufort, the name 
given to this mouth, will probably be found a great benchit 
aa soon the navigation of the coast becomes familiar, an 
event which the wants of the more eastern districts will speedily 
bring about. George is the capital of the nest district, and a yet 
one of the least Nourishing in the colony. The country round it 
is beautiful and picturesque, but sandy and of inferior fertility; 
rain. raised init is of low quality: even the cattle and sheep are 
feans and the butchers and farmers are supplied with fat cattle 
from the Lange Kloof, already described, and which is immediately 
behind the nearest range of mountains. The settlers are here, 
im consequence, poor, and the houses are chictly built of turf, 
plastered over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung, and white- 
washed, the soil being so sandy that bricks for building can 
scarcely be procured. Water is, however, abundant im the dis- 
trict; from the lichtness of the soil tillage Is easy; and gardening, 
with the cultivation of fruit, is successtul. ‘The clief trade ts in 
timber, and supplies for the rich farmers in the Lange Kloof. 

The distrist of Uitenhage is pastoral and agricultural, lying chiefly 
between the Chamtoos and Bushmans rivers. In the nerghbour- 
hood of the town it is of extreme fertility, and bas been known to 
yield from eighty to ninety returns of wheat; but it is here cropped 
under a system of srliftcial irrigation, the stimulating effect of 
which, without the aid, as already noticed, of a fertilizing detritus 
in the river, it beheved, s exhausting tt. The town is regularly 
built, each house having behind it an allotment of garden-cround; 
and the water from a strong spring m the vicinity has been laid 
along the principal street, so that all ane abundantly supplied with 
this essential arucle, The culture of fruit and vegetables is. thus 
very successful: and the short distance, about eighteen miles, from 
Port Elizabeth, in Algou Bay, the moot frequented sea-port along 
the coast, gives a further impulse to improvement. A very con- 
siderable population is employed constantly in conducting waggons 
along the road between the two places; but from Uitenhage into 
athe interior the trade is eutirely through Graham's-town, and 
chiefly in the hands of travelling merchants, who proceed to the 
remotest distances, and even frequently pass the boundaries, to 

‘traffic with the ative tribes. Their returns are skins, ivory, and 
— _Graham's-town is the capital of the frontier district of Albany, 
of whieh the history has been full of vicissitudes, though its pros- 
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pects are now, under lessons of experience of all kinds, likely to 
be for the future more stable. [t is a rich, pastoral, and agricul- 
tural district, with fine woods, and sources of wealth of every kind, 
if its tranquillity, and the prudence of its inhabitants in not trust- 
ing too exclusively to their grain returns, can be secured.* Even 
under all the disadvantages with which it has had hitherto to con- 
tend, the capital, Grahnam's-town, is the second town in the 
colony; and m a few years, especially if the navigation of the 
coast is improved as may be hoped, it may rationally be expected 
to approach much nearer the first than it now does. Its popu- 
lation, when Mr. Moodie was there, was above 3500; consisting 
of the civil and military servants of Government, merchants, nev- 
chanies, European labourers, Hottentots, and a few slaves, There 
was a handsome church in the town, besides two or three dissent- 
ing meeting-houses; and both the other public buildings and the 
private houses indicated growing wealth and comfort. The de- 
gree in which the late Katir war may have for the present checked 
or modified this rising prosperity, we have not before us the means 
of saying; but we can scarcely doubt, especially if compensation 
be made, aa it ought, to the immediate sufferers, that the present 
scourge will eventually prove of advantage rather than disadvantage 
to the colowy. 

[tis remarkable enough, considering the length of time during 
which the colony of the Cape of Good Hope haw been oceupied, 
with what tenacity the wild animals of the soil kept their ground 
amidst the settkements, Mr, Moodie’s book is full of adventures 
with elephants, boars, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, leopards, ante- 
lopes, buffaloes, &e. “The wild elephant was in his time common 
even as far south and west as Uitenhage and George Town: and 
in many of the retired quarters in the interior the fere nufura 
then still contested their old dominion with its new ocenpants. 
‘Thus in the division of the district of Uitenhage called the Onder 
Basjeman's River, Mr. Moodie's servants dared not venture out 
at night; and the mechanics whom he engaged to come from a 
distance were scared even by day. Within the last few years, 
however, we are assured that they have disappeared very rapidly. 
Not an elephant is said now to exist west of Graham's-town ; 
and the lesser game, as leopards, hyenas, and the like, must be 
sought to be found. “Their cowardice is also found to augment 
with the diminution of their numbers. 

* Specimens of wool from Suaon and Moerioo sheep, prastiunnl in this district, have 


been sent home, and found equal to any from Adstralia, ‘The removal of the Kalire 
from the neighbourhood will very much facilitate and secure such speculations, 
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‘As the previous Analysis passed from our hands, the subject of 
the present one was AE Gh them. It is in all respects a more 
important work than Mr, Moodic's; im particular, a8 comprising 
detuils concerning a larger portion of the Cape Colony, For 
publication here, accordingly, we select some extracts, the first of 
which brings within a limited compass the chief facts regarding the 
Caffer ( Kafir) tribes who have been lately found such formidable 
enemies to our colonists in this direction. 

 Caffraria extends from the Keiskamma river" (by the new 
arrangements the Kel), “ which separates it from the Cape Colony, 
to att undefined line somewhere on the south side of Delngoa Bay. 
Its extent inland is not correctly ascertained, Its western boundary 
is supposed to be near the source of the Orange River, which flows 
through u vast extent of country into the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
© Four principal nations, originally of one family, as can be proved by 
the penealogical tables of their chieftains for sixteen generahons past, 
inhabit this country ; and although the boundaries of their reapective 
districts are not settled with very minute accuracy, the following stnte- 
ments may be relied on as eoming near the truth, First, the Amethosa 
tribes, whose * Umkumkani,’ or sovereign, is (was) Hintza, extended 
from the colony to the mouth of the Bashoo river, ‘The subordinate 
chiefs of this division are the sons of the late [slambin, the sons of 
Gaika, Pato, Kama, Congo, Enou, Duchani, Botoman, and Phundis. 

4 Their want of skill in computation, and their ignorance of the 
real numberof people that are under the command of the different 
chiefs, make it very dificult to ascertain with correctness the amount 
of the population of their country. Though the following caleulation 
of the strength and numbers of thave people may not therefore he 
quite correct, yet it is as near so aa circumstances will permit it to be 
made, and will afford a pretty accurate knowledge of the strength of 
each chief. ‘The whole population of the west part of Cafferland a 
pears thus to amount to 140,000 men, women, and children. The sale 
erie is about 25,000, of whom about 16,000 only are Warriors ; 
but when any favourite expedition is engaged in, many others flock to 
the standard of their chiefs, and ewell their ranks to a greater number, 

“*'The following is the estimated population Ke the Amakosa nation: 

vine 
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Lader whowe Command, Men. nel Children. Total, 

T” Guaika's sons and uncles . 000 30,000 26,000 
TI’ Rotuuman . .. . #2000 10,000 12,000 
U? Queno 5 : . 8000 15,000 15,000 
UO Dushanie and children . 4000 20,000 24,000 
‘Un Thiambe and children . 5000 25,000 80,000 
Un Phundis ; + 8000 10,000 12,000 
Congo and family . . 2000 15,000 15,000 











Total 25,000 125,000 «150,000 
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“* A tradition exists among the Amakoea, in reference to theit 
origin, that the first Great Chief came out of a cave, called U’ Daliwe, 
ala being a word they used for the Creator; and Uka Dalwa the 
creation.’* This cave they describe as being situated to the eastward, 
from whence the sun issue every morning to warm and enlighten 


the world, 


“The Amatembo tribes form the great second division, commonly 
called Tambookies ; they dwell near the Bashee River, and extend 
inland a3 foros the country of the Karrog desert; they also inhabit 
the country north and west of the Amakosa: their Umkumkani, who 
died in 1830, was Vossani, the brother and stecessor of Voasani 
Magwa ant Tabo are the principal subordinate chiefs of thia division ; 
and as they are in close alliance with Hintaa, the power of the Ama- 
tembu is really very small. 

* The third division are the Amaponda tribes, called Mambookies ; 
whose territories extend from the Bashee to the River Umuikalia, 
about thirty miles beyond the St. John, or Umzimyoobo River. The 
Umkumkani is Fako, ‘The principal subordinate chiefs ore Umyeiki, 
Jali, Sobazilla, Qanda, Cetani, and Dapa, the son of an English wo- 
man wrecked on the coast. Fakois a very powerful chief, a man of 
talent, and much dreaded by the surrounding tribes, 

* The fourth, and last division, is the Amazouluh or Zoulah tribes, 
who dwell near Natal, between the Umzimvoobo River and Delagoa 
Bay, along the const, and inland as far as the sources of the Orange 
River, bordering on the Bechuana country. These are divided into two 
branches, the one near Natal, under the chief Dingan, successor to 
Chaka; the other under Matacatzee, who resides far inland, 

“A marauding chief, named N. Cupia, now resides with his people 
on the Umsimyoubo, under the protection of Fako; they are tho 
descendants of the Amazoulah, und various other wandering tribes, 
which troubled this part of the country a few years since in conse. 
quence of having been driven by the com of Chaka from their 
original settlements, A vast number of these tribes, called Fingoes, 
are now found scattered throughout Cafferland, and are considered by 
the Caffera o very inferior race of people, in consequence of having 
no independent chief of their own. (See note, p, 318). 

* In travelling through the Amaponda country, the waggon path is 
over an undulating ridge, said to be from eight hondred to one thou- 
sund feet above the level of the sea. This ridge is broken and inter- 
sected by numerous small streams, rivera, an) mountain-torrents, which 
after rain sometimes rise to a height of from two to three hundred 
fect, rushing with a violence truly terrific, while the roar of their 
watera resounds fearfully throughout the valleys. As all the rivers 
abound in cataraots, with alternate depths and shallows, they are not 
navigable for a few miles from the mouth; but here again 
another difficulty arises, a8 6 huge sand-bank of the entrance of 
almost every river prevents all access, and renders them useless as 
harbours. Looking from the ridge just mentioned, which is three or 
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four miles broad, a rugged and hilly country presents itself, valleys, 
ravines, beds of rivers, bush and forest covering the declivities of 
some of the hills, while others are bare and from the fron-ore 
which they contain, Caffer vill , and numerous herds of cattle 
grazing on the plains, the sides ifthe hills presenting patches of cul- 
tivated ground of all shapes, but never even by accident forming a 
figure to which it is possible to give a geometrical mame—all these 
varions objects, contribute to reliove the eve of the traveller, wearied 
eet oppressive grandeur of the wild and gloomy scenery around. 

0 the eastward the view is bounded by the sea, which is visible on a 
fine day; while to the left, foro distance of from fifty to sixty miles, 
extends ahigh ridge of mountains, separating the Tamboukie land 
from the desert country, in the direction of the Orange River. From 
the elevation of the ridge, there is generally a cool and refreshing 
breeze; and the heat is seldom unpleasant, the general level of the 
high ridges in this country being from eight hundred to one thousand 
feet above the sea; but, on descending to the villages in the deep 
Kloufs ot valleys on a hot day, the temperature is extremely oppres- 
sive. ‘The soil ia rich, especially on the fints near the ins of the 
rivers,” and along the hill-sides, where the Caffers cultivate pumpkins, 
melons, a small «pecies of millet called Caffer corn, and maize or 
Indian corn, which grows to an unusual height. Where the mis- 
sionaries reside they have introduced grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, pomegranates, quinces, mulberries, 
almonds, and yarious sorts of vegetables, which in many places flou- 
rish luxuriantly. The Amapondas grow large quantities of sweet 
potatoes or yams, ‘Tobucco is cultivated throughout the country, 
being usually planted on the side of the old kraals, where it thrives 
Inxuriantly. # Amakosa tribes are the only nation that smoke it, 
the others preferring it ground into snuff, and mixing with it the 
ashes of burnt aloes, to make it more pungent. The Amuponius 
form their snuff-hoxes out of a reed, which they thrust through the 
lobe of one of their ears, the spoon with which they convey it to their 
noses being carried in the other. The other nations usually carry 
their snuff in a small tortoiseshell, with a spoon attached, which they 
suspend to their kaross. 

'“ From the Bashee River to Natal, the want of rain is seldom ex- 
perienced, and the grass is always green; the bush and forest extend- 
ing along the mountains for several miles, while the thorny mimosa, 
the castor-oil plant (Palma Christi), the euphorbia, and aloes of va- 
Tidus descriptions, with their crimson, yellow, and scarlet blossoms, 
are thickly scattered over the surface of the country. ‘The districts, 
however, bordering on the colony frequently suffer severely from con- 
tinued drooght, During the summer months the grass is generally 
brown and dry, and is frequently burnt by the natives, in. order that 
after the first rains the cattle may enjoy the new and tender herbage. 
Thander-storms, accompanied with terrific flashes of lightning, are 
. ® Eitherthie differs from Mr. Moodie, or a change takes in the geological 
character of the intetior in proceeding to the murth-eaat, tan pal 
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exceedingly severe during the hottest months; and on these ocea- 
sions the yery mountains almost appear to tremble beneath the peals 
which they fearfully reverberate. The stillness of night is invariably 
disturbed by the incessant crowking of frogs, the number of which, 
and the noise they create, is truly surprising ; grasshoppers also, and 
various other insects in vast numbers, unite their dismal chorus to 
the wailing of the nocturnal breeze. 

** Beasts of prey are not particularly numerous in this part of the 
country, although now and then a lion, and more frequently a ger, 
may be seen prowling about in the more secluded ravines and passes 
of the mountains. In former years elephants were abundant, bot in 
consequence of the great increase of population they are now rarely 
to be seen, although the extensive forests near the Umzimvoobo 
River and in the vicinity of Natal contain large herds. The hippo- 
potumus i found in all the rivers, and its flesh is much esteemed by 
nutives, to whom it often affords a substantial repast. The rhino- 
ceros also inhabits the thick bushy coverts; and here the hyaena also 
makes its lair—an animal, as will appear from what has been already 
related, extremely ferocious and destructive. Great varieties of game, 
such as antelopes, hares, pheasants, and partridges, abound in the 
thinly inhabited parts of the country, butin the more populous = A 
are seldom met with. Baboons and monkeys are seen by hundred: 
ata time; and serpents, with many other noxious reptiles, are very 
numerous, ‘The birds resemble, for the mout part, thoze found in the 
neighbourhood of the colony. A species of hawk makes its appear- 
ance about September, when the Amaponda tribes say it is time for 
them to begin clearing the ground, and they accordingly commence 
planting their maize; while others are guided in these matters by 
the blossoming of a tree called by the Dutch the Cafferboom, ‘The 
animals kept for the use of man are horned cattle, goats, and o few 
horses, which latter belong exclusively to the chieis. Some of the 
marauding tribes possess sheep, which have been taken in former 

ars from the Dutch boors, or mcg ps pean the Bechuana country. 
The have a small breed of poultry about the size of the 
English partridge, reared exclusively for the ske of the feathers, 
which they use to ornament their heada: of these they are particularly 
proud. reas and iron ore are found in the mountains, and speci- 
mens of ater Fi ina have ben ce, discovered. pe 
country ether bears in many particulars a ng resemblance 
thnt Raibel by the sacred historian,— A land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.’ 

“The form af government in a Caffer tribe, or rather collection an of 
tribea, resembles the feudal system of the middle ages. The chief 
haa respect shown to him on account of his rank, but his real power 
depends more upon his talents, and the strength of the clan which is 
especially attached, to his family, The subordinate chiefs make war 
upen each other, and unless one of them appesls to the * Umkum-~ 
kani,’no notice is taken of their quarrels, but they are allowed to 
settle their diflerences amongst themselves, 
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» “The Umkumkani is usually a lineal descendant from the first great 
atriar chieftain of the tribe, and the title of Infore enkulw is 
yejoyed exclusively by himself: all bis male descendants are called 
se by birthright; but their power depends in a great degree upon 
their popularity, the people being at liberty to attach themselves to 
whichsoever of the sons their inclination may lead them to prefer. ‘The 
eldest son does not always succeed to the aaa § of his father and 
the Leaery privileges of the family. ‘The chief having miny 
wives, there is no established right for the first-born, but the sove- 
devolves on the offupring of the Jnhoee hon, female chieftain, 
or queen, Among the Zouluhe the title of Inkose is solely confined 
to the principal chief. The term hey, in their language, is appended 
to words by way of denoting anything in the superlative degree 
thus the natives, meeting an European, will cry out Umblekay, or 
most beantiful. 
“The chief must obtain the consent of his captains previously to 
his marriage | Inkose kosi;. and os she usually Beppete wo be 
his youngest wife, her eon ia generally a child when his iuther dies; 
*but a name,’ his cattle devoured by hia great men, and his family 
clan dispersed, He must, on reaching maturity, begin y degrees to 
resume his family authority, and should he die, os will sometimes 
happen, before he has fairly succeeded in consolidating his power, Ais 
son is placed in similar circumstances; so that the authority of the 
great chief js ulways kept within very confined limits, The power of 
the superior chiefs is restrained by the necessity under which they 
are placed of tneeting the wishes of their subordinates, whose co- 
ion in their designs is entirely voluntary. On particulur ocea- 
ions all the warriors of the tribe assemble, and ure allowed to give 
their opinion and advice on whatever subject may fall under eon= 
sideration, Independently of these hereditary chiefs, every village 
or kraal has its master, who is called the* U/mnumaana,’ and the 
¢hief also nominates certain members of the tribe as samira myer | 
or counsellors, who constitute the judges or magistrates of the land. 
One great check on the tyranny of individual rulers is the acknow- 
ledged right of one chief to receive anil shelter those who may fly to 
him for protection from another. Ifa chief can overtake ao man who 
is running away from him, he is allowed to put him to death; but if 
the fugitive succeeds in safely reaching the district of another chief, 
che is never molested. 

“The principal engine of Caffer despotism is the charge of witch- 
oraft. The Amayira, ws the witch-<loctor is called among the Ama- 
_ponda, supplies the place of an inquisitor, and when employed as the 

tool of a cunning, unprincipled chief, he enables him to overcome all 
Opposition. When a petty chief has offended his superior, « hint fs 
\aufficient for the witch-dloctor to aceuse him, partionlarly if heis rich, 
“as the Amagir knows that the superior chiefs will protect him. 
‘When an accusation is once made, the supposed eulprit has no means 
of defending himself, but is seized and put to the torture, frequently 
coufessing in the hope of escaping further punishment, but death in 
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ite most eruel forms usually terminates his sufferings, when his cattle 
are seized and divided amongst the most active and realous of his 
enemies, This system prevailed to a dreadful extent throughout the 
lund previously to the establishment of missions, and even now it is 
hy 0 means an uncommon occurrence, although concealed os mach 
as powsible from the observation of Europeans. 

* Crimes of all kinds are commonly atoned for by pecuniary fines, 
tinless in the case of robberies committed on the property of a chief; 
then the punishment of death is usually inflicted. n cattle are 
missing, the owner endeavours to track the* spoor’ of the animals 
until he disbovers their retreat; and should he succeed in tracin 
them to a kraal, the people residing at the place ure accountable, ri 
must either assist in obtaining their restoration, or pay a fine which 
is generally proportioned to the number low, Very little disgrace 
is attached to the thief: if not detected he is considered a lucky 
fellow, but should he be discovered he is then said to be unfortunate: 
should he, however, be repeutedly thea unfortunate, the people of bis 
kraal become incensed at being involved in trouble and loss of cuttle 
through his misdemeanours, and he is ultimately obliged to escape 
for his life, re 

* Among the Amaponda, where game » scarce, owing to the dense 
siapistainer saree restrictions are enforced, and men of influential 
2 gn the right of hunting in particular forests, allowing no 
ritrasion without their permission being firat obtained, There is no 
private rty in land, except what is derived from actual oveu- 
pancy; for whet a man ceases to cultivate his ground another ig at 
liberty to take it, Cattle are permitted to graze at large without 
interruption, but the owners are responsible for any damage they 
may occasion to the cultivated lanis. 

+A Caffer low-suit sometimes lasts for two or three 
and many an unfortunate fellow has to suffer Se aa the 
punishment of his great grant father’s _ Most of a, 
tions arise from runaway wives, the hosbund claiming the cattle 

id for his wife, and the friends of the woman y to restore 

without additional remuneration, alleging his eruelty to have been 
the cause of her seeking: their protection. The point in dispute is 
tee the Woman abaconded or starlet con Md ill treatment, 
ond this is frequently 0 question very diffenlt to ieairied 

“The Caffers ll oy with the exerption of the Zaulah tribes, 
Wear no covering but a kaross, which is formed of an ox-hide ren= 
dered soft and pliant, and hangs loosely over their shoulders, in the 

Snake The Atmakeosa smear their witler a a Conn 
‘position of red clay anil grease, which produces & soft a! Sec 
effect athe weal short woolly hair is rolled into «mall 
round knoe, bya profuse application of the same material, The 
‘ornaments of the men ate armiets of brass or ivory, and many wear 
gitdies of slight metal chains round their loins, together with strings 
‘of Dine and white beady suspended from their necks, Their equip- 
ments for wat have been previously described in the account of the 
sham-fight which was exhibited fur our amusement at Botumai's 
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Kraal. The Amoponda dress their hair in a form somewhat resem- 
bling that of a counsellor's wig, ornamenting it with feathers and red 
berries; but they are now beginning to adopt the Zoulah custom of 
shaving the head, leaving only a tuft of hair on the crown, which 
they adorn with feathers. ‘The females wear o small apron round 
their loins, which is fancifally decorated with various-coloured beads, 
and over the bosom is a soit covering of leather, slightly ornamented 
ina similar manner. A short skin petticoat reaches halfway down 
the leg, and their outer garment is the same large mantle os that of 
the men, which covers the whole body. Down the back of this cloak 
is suspended a long strip of Jeather, ornamented with three rows of 
buttons. According to their rank and respectability they possess 
strings of various-coloured beads, which are worn round their necks. 
The head-dress varies according to the taste and custom of the dif- 
ferent nations ; some using the cap, which has been already noticed, 
others colouring their hair with black and red clay, while the Zoulah 

from a shade of brown or 


copper hue to a deep black, but the latter is by no means common. 
The snvuff-boxes which they wear in their ears, and the copper and 
ivory rings with which all the Caffer tribes adorn their wrista and 
ankles, destroy the effect which their fine symmetrical limbs would 
otherwise produce in the sight of Europeans. 

“The first fruits of the season are not allowed to be gathered in 
without permission from the great chief. When they are brought as 
an offering to the captain, dancing and other festivities usher in this 
joyful season, There is some wisdom in this sumptoary law, os the 
people are so improvident, that, were there no restraint imposed, they 
would consume a large portion of their corn while it waa green, 
altogether without any regard to their future wants, A singular 
custom prevails amongst the tribe on the death of a man, his relatives 
being obliged to present an ox to the ehief, by way of consoling him 
for the loss he has sustained through the death of one of his subjects. 

“ In consequence of the indolent habits of the Amakosa ond Ama- 
tembou tribes, who leave the cultivation of their lands entirely to the 
female part of the community, while the men lead a pastoral life in 
attending their cattle, occasionally enjoying the pleasures of the 
chase, they are frequently deprived of the fruits of the earth, and suffer 
rouch privation in consequence; but among the Amaponda, where the 
men usually work os well as the women, this ia seldom the case, ex- 
eept when war prevents their attending to agricultural pursuits. ‘Their 
huts, which haye the form of a hemisphere, are from eighteen to 
twenty feet in diameter, and from six toseven feet high; they are 

lly built by the women, poles being first stuck into the earth, 
which. flexible boughs are arched over the top, This bower- 
d_wattle-work is then thatched with straw, and plastered over 
clay or cow-dung, A small aperture is Jeft for the door, whi 
is formed of basket-work, and usually screened by o rustic kind of 
portal. The fire-piace is formed in the centre, and the redotreare 
for the escape of the smoke is the doorway: to this may be attrib 
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in @ great measure the circumstance of the inmates af there rude 
dwellings being so frequently afflicted with weak and sore eyes. The 
floor is usually composed of the earth of ant-hille, which by ex- 
posure tothe heat of the sun has become dry and hardened, being 
vane Ua adapted for the purpose, and producing o smooth and even 
surface, 

+ A few mats to sit and sleep on, a smaller one to hold the food when 
dressed, a few coarse earthen pots of native manufacture for cooking, 
a hosket of peculiar workmanship, so closely woven as to apse 
of containing liquid, and a bunile of ussagais or spears, constitute the 
furniture of a Cafier hut. Inthat of a wealthy Cafer there is usually 
a milk-sack made of bullock’s hide, so closely sewn together as to 
prevent leakage, and capable of containing several gallons, but the 
poorer classes are content to keep their milk in calubashes. The food 
of these people varies with the seasons; their principal support is 
milk and a coarse description of unleavened bread, 904 from @ kind 
of millet called Coffer corn, roughly ground between two stones, Meat 
is only eaten on great occusions, such as marriages and other festivals, 
or when they ore obliged to kill an ox for the support of their wives 
while engaged in the duties of cultivating the land and suckling their 
infants ; or at the time when karosses are required forthe use of their 
families, which seldom happens more than once a year, and 
the poorer classes not so requently, They never eat salt, to which 

have w decided aversion, The milk is poured intoa leathern sack 
us before described, which being placed in the sun, soon curdles; @ 
mess of this with a little Caifer corn, or a head of Indian corn either 
boiled or roasted, is in their estimation a most delicious repast, ‘They 
preserve their corn in holes, dug for the purpose, in the centre of 
their cattle krnal, covering it with manure, which being trodden down 
and well hardened, generally protects it from the wet, and where they 
consider it as being more secure from the attacks of marauders, Should 
it prove occasionally rather musty, it is by no means un= 
palatable, but on the contrary possesses a flavour agreeable to their 


Tn most countries the ingenuity of men has discovered some 
stimulating dranghts calculated to produce intoxication. Even the 
poor Bushman in his season of prosperity, when the bees have been 
propitious to him, by depositing their honey within his reach in eaves 
and holes of the earth, mixes it with water, and causing it to ferment, 
prepares a liquid which if drank in large quantities has a stupefying 
effect. The Calfers brew a description of beer from their corn, pot 
unpalatable, and when taken in large quantities causing intoxication, 
which js soon discovered by their frantic gestures and the extraordi- 
rary excitement into which they are thrown. The general disposition 
of the Caffer is cheerful, with an apparent indifference to the future. 
Hunting, dancing, mock-fights, and singing, are their principal amuse- 
ments, On proceeding to the chase, » considerable number of them 
assemble, and, accompanied by their dogs, encircle a large space of 
country within which they are sure of gume, and gradually iy 
their ranks, they spear the animals as they endeayour to make 
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escapes ‘he spoils are then divided among them, but the skins of 
nara “" the property of the man who first summoned the 


* Like more civilized nations, they frequently amuse themselves 
with warlike evolutions: their sham-fights, however, not unfrequently 
lead to exhibitions of a different character and terminate in scenes of 
hrhowdl. 

“ 'Phey dance every fine night, when the noise they make in ain 
and noose upon the groand, as they beat time with their ae 
enuees the neighbouring valleys to resound with their wild and savage 
mirth. They frequently work themselves up to sucha degree of 
frenty, that they throw themselves exhausted on the ground, where 

vey often remain for some time, and the dews being heavy, coughs, 
olds, and consumptions thus become extremely prevalent among 
them, They sometimes eee Ae ered in a 7 ‘i rand them 
selves the greater part of the-night by singing: their song, however, 
‘if song Ein be oblled, only consists of a monotonons and untienning 


- The Zoulahs from the tribes thas deseribed with respect to 
their songs, in the composition of which their Chief Chaka wns snid 
ty hare been so celebrated ay to have produced a new song on the 
subject of his wars and other inspiring themes every month. 

“ Before they sit down to cat meat in company, the Caffers are 
very careful to immerse their hands in fresh cow-dung, wiping them on 
the grass, which is considered the perfection of cleanliness, Except 
an occasional plunge in ariver, they never wash themselves, and ¢on- 
sequently their bodies are covered with vermin. On fine day their 
karosses are spread out in the sun, andaos their tormentors creep 
forth they are doomed to destruction. It often happens that one Caffer 
performs for another the kind office of collecting these insects, in 
which case he preserves the entomological specimens, carefully deli+ 
vering them to the person to whom they origitilly appertained, sup- 
posing, according to their theory, that as they derived their support 
from the blood of the man from whom they were taken, should they 
be killed by another, the blood of his neighbour would be in his pos- 
session, thes placing in hia hands the power of some superhuman in- 
fluence, For the same reason when a man is bled, an operation to 
which they have frequent recourse, or requires his hair to be cut, he 
carefully buries what is taken from him in some secret spot, and the 
game superstition prevails even to the paring of his nails. 

“The Amaponda Caffers have three professions—that of the * Ama- 
gira,’ or witch-doctor ; of the * Abunisi-bamvola,” or rain-maker; and 
‘of the * Agika," or doctor of medicine, which may be considered the 
‘most yaluuble of the three. ‘The * Agika' is acquainted with many 
wiluable roots, which are used both internally and as embrocations. 
De, Morgan remarks, in a paper recently read at the South African 
Institution, Cape of Good Hope, *'There are not many disenses pecu- 
liar ta these people. ‘The tenia (tape-worm) appears to be the only 
one thatean be called endemic: dyspnea, sicca, and rheumatism ore 
not uncommon complaints, most probably produced by smoking 
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noxious herbs, fatigue, and exposure to atmos: herin changes, Para- 
lysis and glandular swellings ure also seanguakane to which they appear 
subject, In their treatment of disease, no regard appears to be paid 
to the character of the complaint; the treatment is generally loss of 
blood by rough sort of operation, consisting of scarifying and draw- 
ing blood after the mantier of cupping amongst us. Roots are infused 
in water which communicate a purgative quality, and sometimes an 
emetic root age to the sick person, In pains and achew of the 
bones and limba, they burn a preparation similar to the moxa; they 
have lately substituted gunpowder when it ean be obtuined.’ 

“ They are subject to a variety of other diseases which baifle the 
annie) gs ae nai who leh pe cases hove recourse to 
smearing t nt with cow-dung, keeping up his spirits with 
the constant extitement of dancing and «i ging: withi hia hut, 
Should he: still continue sick, he is supposed to be bewitehed, and 
then the * Amagire’ is called in. ‘The medical men are well paid, and 
if the patient be poor, the people of the kraal where he lives are fe. 
sponsible for the remuneration, In fact the man who fetches a doctor 
usually carries with him either s calf or a quantity of beads and 
assigais, as an inducement for his immediate attendance.”—vol, i 
p. 247-265. ' 

We add also the following account of the district of Albany :— 

4 Albany iz sil ted ut the eastern extremity of the colony. Gra- 
ham's Town is the principal town of the eastern province, and contains 
2000 inbabitants; it lies in a valley surrounded by hilla, It consists 
of G00 houses, from the humble cottage to the stutely mansion, dis- 
playing little uniformity of arrangement, yet rendered pleasing by 
the gardens and cultivated grounds with which the different edilices 
are intermingled. In the middle of the ptincipal street stands the 
church, a plain Gythic building, forming poe of, the most prominent 
objects to the eye of the stranger on entering the town, It also eon- 
tains chapels belanging to the Wesleyan, Haptist, and Independent 
conmexiona, public and infant schools, & gaol of a og iy yer form, 
a reading-roam, two tanneries, two subscription libraries, a printing 
office (from which a newspaper has been established, entitled the 
‘Graham's Town Journal,’ which is condncted ‘with conmderable 
spirit), and two breweries. Many other seta establishments are 
continaally forming. The attention given to education in this dis- 
trict reflects the highest eredit.on the inhabitants in general, and may 
be cousidered a sure earnest of its ultimate prosperity. Government 
fas done much to foster and éncourage the progress of education by 
the appointment of schoolmasters at different atutjons, with suitable 
allowances, providing eligible school-rooma, and furnishing them with 
the nec materials, ‘These schoolss although unquestionably 

uctive of much goo. sre not so popular, nor so well suited to 
the circumstances of the people, as Sunday and evening schools, which 
have beeh established, and are supported by private individuals. ‘The 
hildren of a majority of the settiers afe obligell to tend cattle, or 
‘qiford other assistance equally essential, atan varly age, and so indis- 
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pensable ate their services, that only on Sunday, or after the close 
of their daily labour, cam they devote any time to the acquisition. of 
intellectual knowledge, : 

* Limited, however, a3 these opportunities are, yet the progress 
made by the children is highly encouraging ; while the attention paid 
by the inhabitants at large to the subject, and the great care taken 
to diffuse the benefits of education as extensively as possible among 
all classes, cannot fail to raise the British settlers in Albany to a 
high scale among liberal and enlightened people, ‘The number of 
children under instruction in this district, at a moderare computation, 
cannot be less than on¢ thousand four hundred, which gives the rate 
of one to every seven of the entire population. | 

“The trade of Albany is of great importance, and has arisen 
entirely since the arrival of the British settlers. Until that period, 


raw hides and horns were considered of little value; nor were the 
native tribes on our border considered nang! other light sane Aa of 
incorrigible and g plunderers, whom. it was praiseworthy to 
yout wher Sng etected within the colonial line of demarcation, Now 
the annual value of those articles exported from Grahum's Town 
amounts to no less a sum than 33,034/.; while, in peaceable times, 
the principles of trade are as well understood by the Caffers as by 
more civilized nations. 
“Jn addition to hides and horns, Albany exports, from Algoa Bay, 
ivory, ostrich-feathers, tallow, butter, buck-skins, and several other 
articles of minor importance. ‘The following abstract, compiled from 
authenticated accounts furnished by the different traders in Graham's 
Town, showing an increase in the exports of the year 1831, beyond 
those of the preceding year, to the extent of 1140/. 34, 6d., will indi- 
cate in a foreible manner the rising importance of the frontier trade: 
et 





eo ow 

Ivory * i 1,500 7 6 
(rreen hides * « 6,145 4 O 
ae ‘ “ * 11,664 0 O 
Sule leather Py 2 as) ae | 
Horm . = . 3,00 oO OO 
Buck and sheep ekins » 2,400 0 0 
Ditto, tinneil  « a » lio oo OD 
Talliw is . | 4120 Wo 
Hotier . * = 3,080 10 @ 
Bevipr - # ] 230 15 i 
Wool . a ry . AaY..4 0 
Chtnch-fenthers * - ana 0 1] 
Salied beef and. pork a o,700 0. 0 
W heat x * i oOo 
Whealen-ineal . » 2 0 
Caniles . * . io Ul 
Aloos - a * * 10 il 0 
Barley « . . a 60 64 
£51,200 12 6 


A considerable portion of this produce has been shipped from Port 
Elizabeth direct to Europe; but the greater part was remitted to 
mercantile houses in Cape Town, in exchange tor the manufactures 
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of Europe and India, the demand for which is so considerable, that 
the balance of trade is largely ogainst the district, — 

“The public market at Graham's Town, which is held every day 
except Sundays, exhibits a very lively and amusing scene. Here is 
to be met the farmer from the most distant extremities of the colony, 
with his waggon laden with curiosities, sach as skins of wild animals, 
ostrich-feathers, ivory, and the rude but deadly weapon of the Bush- 
men and Bechuanas, Here also is to be seen (or was before the 
war) the enterprising settler, just returned from a six months’ tradi 
journey to the interior, with a cargo of hides or ivory, together 
the rich fur dresses or cloaks of the natives of distant regions, visited 
by him in his peregrinations. By the market register it appears, that 
between the 1st of October, 1831, and 30th of Se; ber, 1532, one 
thousand nine hundred ond six waggons en the market laden 
with produce; and that the following quantities of the several articles 
enumerated were there sold to the highest biddere, ‘The average of 
the current prices is also given:— 


Pee a 
Brandy * - = : 9 leaguers i Ly oo 
Wine » 7 - 4 dite * 5 0 
Meal . * » 4,042 muds == Lk 
Whee Seti a cade a6 
= * = f = 
(Bate ® = . fis ilo. . o & O 
. ‘Indian corn * * 153 da, * 66 
Bolt  . . . 1,600 Tbe. * o i 
Baisins - ‘ » 9,005. do, * o 0 3° 
Tobacco ¢ . 144 de - oF 
Bel fenihers 7 * 139- do, " o 2 # 
Wool . Py * 3,247 do. “ o oO 46 
Tiger kina = a = rit de = di 13 il 
Raw of green hides . 10,720 do, -« OW 6 
hitter * FE ahy do. ¥ o 4 0 
Huck sking . i‘ 11,120 in. * 0 1 1 
Kid aod calf whine > 2,564 each 0446 
Dat hay * * 159 200 yar 100 The, 0 a 0 
Qxen  « . . 100 each 15 0 
Cows = - « £2] each 10 0 


« The manofactures of this district ore at present inconsiderable, 
and do not furnish o surplus of any commodity beyond the consump- 
of the inhabitants. 

i Artisans, a8 tailors, smiths, carpenters, &e. have established 
themselves in every part of this district; and, at Bathurst, two West 
of England clothiers have commenced successfully to manufacture 
blankets and kersey from the wool produced in this settlement; hots, 
fight and durable, sre aleo made at Graham's Town from the same 
material Undertakings of this kind, and indeed the inhabitants in 
general, labour under very serious disabilities from the want of sufti- 
Gent assistants, Servants of al! descriptions are difficult to he ob- 
tained, and when engaged are’ seldom retained in service for any 
length of time, The thdustribus and steady very goon earn tho means 
of commencing on thelr own account; but the idle and dissipated 
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contrive to follow the bent of their inclinations without engaging in 
any regular employment, An saat # has recently been made to 
establish a ' Society for the purpose of encouraging, by every means, 
the introduction of working-handa from the United Kingdom to this 
district.’ The subject of emigration has of late much engrossed the 
attention of the British Parliament, in the course of which this colony 
has been entirely overlooked. ‘This can arise from no other cause 
than the strong prejudice excited by the general currency which has 
been given to wilful misrepresentations of its capabilities to absorh 
and comfortably maintain a very considerable number of the working- 
classes. Such, however, is the fact; and it may also be affirmed, that 
there is no country where a new evttler, on his first arrival, has less in- 
convenience to endure, where labour is more in request, or where, in 
to the cheapness of the necessaries of life, the moderate 
exercise of industry claims so high o remuneration. im = 
~ "The following will show the average rates paid for labour in this 


ep A nd 
- Mechanics ae - O & O.per diem }. is 
Labourers (Ruropean) * 0 42 9 «dite vane Ay 
Thilte (free cobounerd ) . * 0 1 &. ditto, wate 
House-Servant (European) 2°45 © perann. ). With food 
Ditio, or waggon-driver (free coloured) Q 15 0, ditto, Jrted lod)ganig. 


“ A great part of the district is unsuited to sheep farming. Along 
the const, for some‘considerable distance inland, the great humidity 
of the sea air, and the rank and luxuriant quality of the grasses, ren- 
der aheep liable to many diseases which donot prevail in dryer situ- 
ations, There is, however, a very large portion of the districy so well 
suited for sheep husbandry, that there is every reason to believe wool 
will shortly becomé its staple export, From the experiments which 
have been made by crossing the native sheep with pare Merino rams, 
wool of a most excellent quality has been produced, and the proprie- 
tors have been amply repaid for their laudable perseverance, 

* The number of fine-woolled sheep in Albany at the end of 1531 
is estimated at fifteen thousand two hundred, being an increase of five 
thousand two hundred from the preceding year, Sinee that period a * 
very considerable addition has been mate, of which it is not possible 
now to furnish correct details; but when we consider that attention 
has only been turned to this pursuit within the lust few years, the 
progress which has been made is highly encouraging.* ‘The whole of 
the country between the Konop and Fish Rivers, recently appropri- 
ated by the Commissioner General, is admirably adapted for sheep- 
farming, and js capable of supporting an immense number. The ol 
prejudice, which formerly existed in favour of the common lorge-tailed 





* « Exports of Wool from Port Elizabeth, | 
I * * * * 222 Sterling. : 
et * rT] CI * * 1 e 
1a . * . ogi ° cl 
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sheep, is fast disappearing before the indubituble evidence which has 
of lute been presented to the farmer of this district, of the superiority 
of woolled-sheep, 
- The climate of Albany is temperate and sulubrious, and may be 
pronounced highly congenial to a European constitution, and eminently 
restorative to such constitutions as have been impaired by the ener- 
vating effects of a tropical sun, The cold is never revere, the ther- 
moineter in the depth of winter being seldom below freezing point, 
while the heat of simmer is rarely oppressive. | i ae 

* No tropical fruits arrive at perfection in Albany, The orange does 
not ripen until the winter ia far advanced, and never attains that de- 
gree of excellence which it Is found to possess in warmer climates. 
Bananas and similor fruits never reach maturity. The peach, apricot, 
of a like description, grow with great rapidity, pr 
fruit of good eae Tt hus not been fally srccina 
climate ia perfectly congenial to the growth of the vine, Several vine- 
yards have been planted, which have produced returns of fine fruits, 

at in general the north and west winds, which prevail during the 
summer months, have been found very detrimental ; and the most 
sanguine are compelled to uish the hope that Albany will ever 
produce wine of such quality as would be worthy of attention, consi- 
dered as an article of ba ap . 

« Although a considerable portion of the district is covered with wood, 
+ docs not furnish useful timber of any great variety, or in any con- 
siderable quantity. The Geel-hout, Turus elongates, or yellow wood, 
nitains to a considerable growth, and is used for al] the parposes of 
house-buildirig ; it is, however, greatly affected by the variations of the 
atmosphere, and by no means durable, ‘The other woods most in 
request and found in Albany are red and white milk, red and white 
else, red and white pear, saffran, iron- wood, assagai- wood, and sneeze- 
wood, Albany does not present a very wide field for the research of 
the geologist, Fossils, or minerals, of any scarcity or celebrity, have 
never heen found, nor ure there any mountains of hills of extraordi- 
nary elevation or forma Indirations of iron ore may be agen in 
every direction, but it is doubtfal whether the quantity af are to be 
found in any one place would pay for collecting It, Manganese is 
also frequently met with. Limestone is (ound in abundance near the 
sen-couat. ‘The principal quarries which have been warked are situ- 
ated between Bathurst and the Great Fish River, but the quantity 
wepared for sale is much less than formerly, when, on the first exts- 
pee ihe district and for several ye afterwards, every kind 
of building material was in great « _ Stone for building pur- 

ses jg found in every part of the district, and numerous quarries 
have been opened, partionlarly one. near Bathurst, of an indurated 
Timestone, much resembling in appeaTance freestone, of a whitish- 
yellow colour. It is easily worke when first quarried, and is readily 
ut into square blocks for building, hut hardens on betn exposed to 
the atmosphere." —vol. i. p. 29§—304, 
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The following introduction to the chapter on the Zoology of the 
Colony seems also worthy of a place:— 

“To form a just estimate of the peculiar characters which distin - 
guish the natural productions of any particular country, it is neces 
saty to take into account the leading features of its physical geo- 
graphy, to attend to the magnitude and direction of its principal 
rivers and mountain-chains, and to study the elfeets which these 
circumstances necessarily produce upon the general temperature 
and climate due to the latitude of the place, In the case of Africa, 
this is perhaps more necessary than in that of any other continent ; 
for though placed for the most part within the tropics, and therefore 
inheriting, at it were, from nature a considerable uniformity of climate 
throughout its whole extent, the alternations of mountain and plain, 
of bpen karroo and forest, of rich arable and berren desert, are so 
ese and so extensive, ice the pean all other quarters 
of the world may be said to find a congenial habitation in some part 
of it. The ! ponte in attion of the continent, as is well 
Known, is occupied by the chain of the Atlas mountains and their 
yarions ramifications, which rise in some instances above the snow 
line, and give origin to various rivers and streams which pour them- 
selves into the Mediterranean or Atlantic, and fertilize the rich plains 
of Burhiry and Moroceo. On the eastern part of the continent 
again, the lofty chains of Samen and Taranta, and the Kong or 

ountains of the Moon, penttrate far into the interior, and form a 
succession of elevated terraces and tuble-lands throughout Abyssinia 
and the surrounding countries; whilst the extreme south is occupied 
bythe Nienwveld, Sneeuwherg, and other mountains extending be- 

ond Tembin ond Delagou, of less importance, but which neverthe- 

ess do not fail to produce very essential modifications upon the 
climate and temperature of the country. All these parts of Africa, 
ns they enjoy the climate, so likewise do they possess the productions 
of the temperate zone, mixed, it is true, with the more usual Inha- 
bitants of the tropica, but still preserving a decidedly temperate 
character. Thus we find the benr, the stag, the moufifon, and the 
wild boar, as common in Nortthern Africa as in an et of Europe; 
and althourh the lion and the panther are likewise In abitants of the 
same localities, yet it must not be forgotten that these formidable 
animals, at least the lion, were as common in Macedon and Boeotia 
in the time of the ancient Greeks, as they ate in any part of Africa 
at the present day. 

“The next grand feature in the physical geography of Africa, 
which it is necessary to notice as affecting the character of its natural 
productions, is the great extent of desert whieh occupies various large 

of this cantinent, and which is for the most part without 
elevations and destitute of water, The deserts of Africa, however, 
differ very considerably in their particular characters, though they 
agreé in the great outline of their features. ‘The Sahara, or Great 
Desert, for instance, which occupies the entire face of the country 
between the Atlas mountains on the north, and the rich and fertile 
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valleys of the Senegal, Gambia, and Niger, on the south, consists 
entirely of low rocky hills, and boundless extents of moving sands, 
ne and pulverized by the intense heat of o tropical sun, with 
ere and there an oasis, or wadey, as they are called by the Arabs, 
where ao patch of yerdure and a fow date-trees surround an occasional 
spring. In such a country, it may be easily supposed, living inha- 
bitants are not to be found; and indeed, unless it be a few jerboas or 
other similar animals in the neighbourhood of the wadeys, or an 
occasional flock of gazelles or ostriches on the outskirts of the desert, 
the Sahara may be said to be altogether destitute of inhabitants. 
But the case is widely different with respect to the deserts of South 
Africa, The characters of these deserts are altogether different from 
that of the Sahara; though, like it, consisting of a sandy soil, yet 
the staple is firmly united by the flres and roots of various plants, 
which draw a certain portion of nourishment at all times even from 
the parched soil of the karroos, and which in the ramy season cover 
the whole country with rich und spontaneous verdure. The karroos 
of Southern and Central Africa are thug similar in their principal 
charactera to the steppes of Northern Asia, excepting that their 
intertropical pusition, and the consequent changes of dry and rainy 
seasons, give the Central African deserts a variety which the Asiatic 
do not possess., It also adapta them much better to the support af 
animal lite, paticaarly for thi support of such graminiyorous ani- 
mals as poséess speed of foot to enable them to traverse great dis 
tances in a abort space of time, in search of the often widely-dispersed. 
situations in which their congenial food is ty be found. Accordingly, 
no country abounds with such innumerable flocks of antelopes, qutwiles, 
Be, or with such numberless varieties and species of these animals as 
the karrooa of Southern and Central Africa. Out of nearly seventy 
gpecies which naturalists have enumerated as belonging to the ante- 
lope genus, no fewer than fifty are proper to Africa, and of these 
upwards of twenty-five hayd been within. the colony of the 
Cape af Good Hope, of in the countries immediately bordering upon 
it towards the east and north, This is certainly one of the most 
singular circumstances in African zoology, or inieed in the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals over the surface of the earth; and it is 
rendered atill more interesting by the fact, that of the deer tribe, the 
genus of ruminating animals, which, next to the antelopes, is most 
tbundant in'species, two only out of nearly thirty species are known 
to exist in any part of this continent, and even these confined to the 
valleys of the Atlas mountains, ‘ : 

“ Generally speaking, be ere are fg ee poe in 
large he ither permanently, or at particular seasons of the year, 
but only isin bake of migrating in search of more abundant and 

atti pasturage ; same species, however, reaide in pairs or small 
Fails, consisting of an old male ond one or more females, with the 
young of the two foregoing seasons. They sre always extremely 
Cautious in guarding against surprise, placing sentinels in various 
directions about their feeding ground, to warn them of the approach 
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of danger, while grasing or reposing ; and their vision and sense of 
smell ore so Heute, that it is only by wing the greatest caution and 
tircumspection that the hunter can bring them within range of the 
gun. The names by which the animule themselves ore distinguished 
in oll languages, ancient as well as modern, have a direct reference 
to this quickness of sight, ard to the briliianty of the large black 
eyes, which form so conspicuous a feature in the antelopes. hus the 
word dorpas (Copeac), the Greek and Roman vame of the gazelle, or 
common Barbary antelope, is derived from the verb depeopas, to see, 
The common English word antelope, which zoologists have adopted 
na the generic name of the group, is a corrupt form of the term 
dyGodoy}, employed by Eustathiue to designate an animal of this genus, 
and literally signifying bright eyes; ond according to the learned 
Bochart, Tabitha, the name of the disciple raised to life at Joppa, is 
derived from fsebi, the Hebrew nome of the common garelle, and 
alludes a to the beauty of its eyes. nose ie Sag = 
‘Romans also, a3 we learn ru from Agathias. an Were, Gorcea, i Mm, 
‘aid atlasla; Wiles of differed aitloiies; Were cheninon names of 
wornen Hkewise, bestowed, without doubt, on account of the remark- 
able beauty of their eyes; and Prosper Alpltins and more freeent 
travellers inform us, that ‘Aine el czazel—you fave the eyes of an 
antefope,” is the greatest compliment which at the present day an 
Onental admirer can pay to his mistress. Eastern poetry 
romance, aa well as the works of the Greeks ond Romans, abound 
with similes and metaphors taken from the furm and habits of these 
animals: they are universally the images of asin and timidity, 
of grace and fleetness. The inspired writer beautifully compares the 
speed of Asabel to that of the wild gazelle; the Gadites also are said 
to have been as swift as mountain gazelles—for this is the proper 
signification of the Hebrew word teeli, improperly tratslated roe in 
our English version of the Scriptures; and many other instances 
might be addaced, both from sacred and profane writers. Throughout 
all parts of the East, the fleetness and timidity of the antelope trihe 
is still proverbial, and furnishes the Persian and Arab poets with 
images of gentleness, beauty, grace, and affection. The swiftest dogs 
and horses are left far behind in the pursuit of these aninials, and it 
is only by stratagem that they can be hunted with success, 

“For this purpose the hawk or the cheetah ( felis jubala) is com- 
monly employed in the East, and the reer, or various descriptions of 
snares and traps, by the inhabitants of South Africa. The hawk, by 
attacking the utiimal about the head and eyes, harasses it and im- 
ote its fight, till the hunter has tints to come up; and the cheetah, 
like the rest of the cat kind, steals upon it unawares, anil seines it by 
asudden spring before it hus time for flight. If, however, the first 

ring misses in its aim, and the antelope escapes, there is no chance 
of taking it afterwards, and the cheetah, irritated by disappointment, 
is soothed only with considerable difficulty, and becomes unfit for the 
chase for some days afterwards, Bushmen often | vast num- 
bers of the ontelopes with which their country abounds, by poisoning 
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the spritigs and reservoirs to which they are known to resort; nor is 
the flesh ever known to be injured by this mode of slaughter: they 
also shoot them with poisoned arrows, but in this case the parts im- 
rent mange the Mie Fe he $5 out before the rest of the 
y imbibes the poison, which would otherwise penetrate through 
and render it unit for fou. e oe 
“The precise nature of the habitat frequented by these animals 
has nothing of a uniform character, but, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from the different modifications of organic structure observable 
throughout the genus, differs according to the particular species. 
Some frequent the dry sandy deserts, and feed upon the stunted 
acucias and bulbous plants which spring up even in the most arid 
situations, where the stony nature of the ground gives a certain 
degree of adherence to the soil; some prefer the open stony plains, 
the steppes of Central Asia, and karroos of Southern Africa, where 
the grass, hb parched, is. still sufficient for their subsistence ; 
some again inhabit the steep rocky mountains, and leap from cliff 
to cliff with the ease and security of a wild goat, whilst others are 
found only in the thick and almost impenetrable forests of tropical 


countries. 
“Three different and beautifully-marked species of the horse 
genus, the 2ubra, the dauw, nnd the quagga, likewis the 
wloins and karroos of Southerh and Centr: Africa, and the graceful 
eerapha or rd is occasionally found in smull herds traversing 
the sandy plains, and picking up a scanty subsistence from the 
prickly acacias which abound in many parts of the desert. In un- 
usually dry seasons, when the ordinary supply of vegetation fails on 
the kurroos of the interior, innumerable flocks of these animals 
migrate southward in search of more abundant pastures, and thus 
new species are often encountered within the colonial pst | which 
had never been seen south of the Orange River before, and which 
perhaps do not make their zppeurance in the same localities for many 
years afterwards. 
“The migration of the spring-boks, or treck-bokken, which ts of 
more frequent occurrence than in any other « ecies of ges a 
have had vecasion already to notice, ts much detad ed by the : 
of the Sneeuwberg district, a& frot the countless multitudes of 
animals which unite upon these occasions to ee in search of 
more abundant pastures, every green thing: soor isappears from the 
surface of the earth, and the belds are left os bare and parebed a if 
a clood of Jocusts had rested on them. Hares, jerboas, and other 
different species of small rodent animals, are likewise found in great 
abundance upon these karroos; and, of course, where such variety of 
vaminivorous and herbivorous animals are found, it is but natural to 
suppose that there will be no lack of carnivorous and ferocious beasts 
to prey upon them. We find accordingly that many different species 
of ‘such animals abound in Southern Africs. ‘The lion, the leopard, 
and the cheetah, make their prey of the different kinds of antelopes, 
and sometimes of the chuckma, or large baboon of the ey. which, 
z 
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with a small monkey, Cercopithecus Erythropyge, is the only qua~ 
Grumanons animal found within the British colony: the lynx and 
various smaller species of eats are destructive principally among birds 
and «mail arborial quadrapeds, which their power of climbing trees, 
‘and creeping through bushes, places within their reach. Three dit- 
ferent species of hyenas, called wolves ot the Cape, with innume- 
rible smaller carnivorous quadrupeds, prowl about in search of dead 
carcasses, or Whatever elsa they cam manage to surprise and over- 
come.”—vol, ii. pp. 85-94. 

Mr, Steedman's work further contains some interesting Appen- 
dices, especially the first, entitled “ Particulars regarding the 
Expedition lately dispatched from Cape Town, for the purpose 
of exploring Central Africa” (most of which have been already 
published in this Journal, vol. 1v. pp- 963-72) : “with an Account 
of the Progress of Discovery in South Africa up to the period of 
the Departure of the Expedition: by J, C. Chase, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary to the Committee for conducting the Expedition.” 
(Tliis latter portion of the Paper in question is here incomplete, 
only fragments of it having been selected from the South /Abican 
Quarterly Journal, in which it was first published ; but it gives a 
distinct, though rapid, outlime of the progress of geographical dis- 
covery in this quarter; and, whether entire or us reduced in Mr. 
Steedman’s pages, will be consulted with advantage by all to whom 
the subject treated in it is not very well known.) The interest of 
this Appendix does not, however, terminate even here. It concludes 
with a detailed account, in the form of a letter, of the latest jour- 
ney into the interior from the Cape ; viz,, a Journey across the 
Bechtiana country north of Latakou, by Mr. A. G. Bain, already 
known as a traveller in the same direction. Ov the present occa- 

sion he has been singularly unfortunate, for having penetrated as 
far, apparently, as about 25° S. (no positions being given in his 
Letter, they can only be inferred), is party was attacked by the 
well-known Zoulah chief Malakutzee ; and being totally routed, 
he, with great difficulty and after undergoing great fatigue, was 
only enabled to return within the colony by sacrificing all his col- 
lections. For the sake of Dr. Smith and is party, who may have 
occasion to proceed in the same direction, itis to be hoped that 
some remonstrance may be made regarding this outrage, and some 
satisfaction obtained for it: meantime it seems to have entirely 
vented Mr. Bain from adding now to the mformation which he 
imself procured in the same direction in 1829, when in company 
with Mr, Biddulph. 3 
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V.—State and Position of Western Australia, &c. By Captain 
- 2 Meter 
F.C. Irwin. “8vo. 148 pp. London, 1855. 
We shall begin our analysis of this little work with giving its 
table af contents, nearly entire, that such of our readers as take 
a minute interest in the colony of Swan River may see the whole 
compass of the subjects embraced in it We shall then select a 
few of its more important statements for our own purpare, 
Content —Chapter I. Introduction ; Sources of Information; De- 
scription of the Country, Soil, Climate, Natural Productions, Pasturage, 
Seasons: Reports of the Interior ; Fisheries ; Harbours ; Political and 
Commercial Advantage. IL. The Aborigines? Food, Clothing, Hats, &e-3 
Character; Natives of the Murray River; Recent Encounter; Mounted 
Police ; Tendency of Penal Settlements; Native Claims; Treaty 
recommended; Appeal for Missionaries. ILL, Mis-statements in 
recent Publications; Causes of early Failures; Origin of many in- 
jurious Reports; Want of Money; High Prices of Provisions; Waut 
of Storchouses; Remedies in Progress. 1V. First Difficulties of the 
Colony surmounted ; Freemantle; Perth; Guildford ; Land and Water 
Communication; Canal; Principal Farms on the Swan River; the 
Canning; York District; Murray River ; Port Leschenault : Vasse's 
Inlet; Port Augusta; ‘he Bisck wood ‘ood ; King George's d. V. 
General State o eesige Indentured Servants ; Aborigines; Native 
Institution ; eet Natives: Intercourse among the Agri- 
culturiats ; Female Society i Settlers, &c. in the Towns ; Free Insti- 
tutions; Trial by Jury. ‘VI. Latest Accounts; Agricultural Society's 
Report; Increase of Stock; Superior Breeds ; wee Farming ; 
Wool; Wheat; Kaffre-Corn; Oat-Hay ; Hops; Fruits ; Vegetables ; 
Timber-Trees, &c. ; Bees; Flour-Mills; Brewing ; Revenue, fee, Bee, 
VI. India; Colonization Company formed at Calcutta; Views of the 
Shareholders; Loss of the Mercury; Interest excited at Calcutta and 
Madras; Rearing ot Horses for the India Market; Remount of British 
Cavalry at Madras, procured from Sydnev ; Position of Swan River ; 
its Superior Advantages for that trafic. 1X. Concluding Hints to 


Emigrants. , 
Appendix.—No. I. Table of Variations of the Thermometer and 
reir pee Perth. We Meteorological sate shan! George's 

und, YH. Reports o Lhe onc “ eston'’s Report 
on the Harb Re, V. Swan River Pr 9 VI. Proposals for 
the Erection of a Church and arn at Augusta, Western Atis- 
tralia. WII. Native Institution, VII Extraordinary Recovery of 
a Child by two ‘Swan-River Natives. LX. Government Notice, X, 
Profits of ¢ anaes 
Ri cs rept belt of generally inferior land, but diversified 
with rich tracts wear the principal rivers, 15 bounded on the East 
by a range of primitive mountains, rising to between three and 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea, and occasionally 
showing the bare granite. Beyond them the country again as 


character of Western Australia is well 
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natives could be brought, gradually. and progressively, by such 
means as the above, in some degree to mitigate this evil, Swan 
River colony, as it now has the honour of first setting the example 
of such institutions, would also have the direct reward which they 
seem calculated to obtain, and which, we think, may be traced in 
Captain Irwin's book, as already in some measure gamed by them, 
A Mr, Tall i stated (p. 66) to be now engaged in establishing 
a fishery with the assistance of the natives, and has come to 
Freemantle in a boat exclusively manned and rowed by them, 


ee 


Vi—ZJndian Sketches, ke, By John T, Irving, Jun. London. 
' Post 8vo. 


For several years past the government of the United States has 
been engaged in senoes ee Indian tribes resident nie the 
States, to tmcts of wild but fertile land situated beyond the verge 
of white population. Some of the tribes thus removed, however, 
when they came to hunt over the lands assined them, have en- 
countered fierce opposition from the aboriginal tribes of the 
prairies, who claimed the country as their own, and denied the 
night of the United States to make the transfer, ‘The migratory 
tribes were thus placed in a disastrous predicament: having sold 
their native lands to the United States, they had no place to which 
they might retreat; while they could only maintain. a footing in 
their new homes by incessant fighting. 

The government of the United States has earnestly sought to 
put an end tothe conflicts thus engendered, by purchasing the 
contested lands, and effecting treaties of peace between the jarring 
tribes. In some instances, however, the aborigines have remamed 
long unsppeased. ‘This especially was the cause with a fierce and 
numerous tribe of Pawnees, inhabiting the banks of the Platte 
river, who were backed in their hostilities by their allies the Otoes, 
who, though less numerous, were even more darmg than them- 
selves. “These two tribes laid claim to all the land lying between 
the Platte and Kanzas rivers; a region comprising several hundred 
square miles. It had Jong been their favourite hunting-ground, in 
which it was death for a strange hunter to mrude. This for- 
bidden, tract, however, huving been granted by the United States 
to the Delawares, the latter made it the scene of their hunting 
acursions ; and a bitter feud was the consequence. The tract in 
question became a debateable ground, in which war-parties were 
continually lurking. The Delawares were attacked, while tuunit- 
tog, by the Pawnees, and many of their tribe were cut off, ‘The 
Delawares, in revenge, surprised and burnt one of the Pawnee 
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towns, while the warriors were absent on a buffalo hunt; and 
hostile feelings, thus awakened among the aboriginal tribes of 
the prairies, became manifested towards the white men. Several 
trappers and traders were massacred by the Pawnees, who looked 
upon them as intruders; and who, being far from the settlements, 
confident of their own prowess, and ignorant of the power af the 
whites, cared litte either for their friendship or their enmity. 

In this state of things, the commissioners appointed by govern- 
ment to superintend the settlement of the migratory tribes were 
instructed ta proceed to the region in question, purchase the con- 
tested lands of the Pawnees, and induce them to remove to the 
north of the river Platte, and coneclade a treaty of peace with 
their new neighbours. For this purpose, in the summer of 
1893, Mr. Ellsworth, the same commissioner who, im the pre- 
ceding year, had explored a tract of the hunting-grounds between 
the Arkansas and the Grand Canadian, set out from Washington 
for Fort Leavenworth, a frontier post on the Missouri nver, about 
forty miles beyond the boundary line of the state of Missouri, 
where he was to await the arrival of one of his fellow-comunis- 
sioners, before proceeding to visit the hestile tribes. Tn this ex- 

edition he wes accompanied by the author of the two volumes 

fore us; which contain, in consequence, some interesting, 
though rather desultory, information respecting the native tribes 
which still maintain a precarious independence west of the United 
States’ frontier. —: 

The last preparations for the journey were made at St. Louis, 
on the Missouri; whence the route lay to the north-west, across 
Kansas avd Platte rivers, to the Otoe and Pawnee villages. “The 
former river is one of the largest tributaries to the Missoun, berg 
from a quarter of a mile to two miles wide, and varying from one 
to thirty feet in depth ; the latter, where crossed by the expedi- 
tion, about two hundred miles above its confluence with the Mis- 
souri, was also two miles wide, but Interspersed with islands, “the 
depth ever varying, in some places but a few inches, in others 
from ten to twenty feet.” ‘The character of both rivers indicates 
the generally level character of the country through which they 
flow. The Indian villages ore chiefly distributed along their 
banks, or those of their tributaries : Mr. Irving does nol assign a 
reasou for this; and among his Indian regales, fish does not ap- 
pear as an article of food. 

fittle beauty or neatness,” says he, “ about these 
Indian towns. ‘The lodges are built in the shape of a half-egg. They 
frequently are twenty feet in height, and sometimes sixty in diameter. 
The roofs are formed of long which diverge, like the radu of a 
circle, from one common centre. The ring of the circle is formed of 
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i pate, driven closely together in the ground, and projectin 
pit Beat ave bed. Ties re ctnwores with ant ee and 
the smaller branches of trees, and form the support of the outer end 
of the poles composing the roof; the interstices of which are also 
jnterwoven with twiga and brushwood. The whole is then covered 
with earth, and when finished resembles a large hillock. The town 
contained about seventy of these lodges, standing singly or in groups, 
without any attention to order or regularity, Within they are capa- 
cious, but dark, being lighted merely by 8 small aperture at the top, 
which serves both as window and chimney. The fire ia built ina 
cavity in the centre, directly under the hole in the roof, by which the 
smoke escapes after flouting in wreaths about the interior. 

“ As the lodges are very spacious, a little back from the fire there 
is acircular range of tree trunks standing like columns, and con- 
nected by timber laid in their forks, farming a support for the roof ; 
which otherwise, from the great length of the poles that form it, and 
the heayy mass of superincumbent earth, might fall in and bury the 
inhabitants. Around the wall of the building are ranged cribs or 
rushes. Over the fire is inclined a forked stake, in the hook of which 
hangs a large kettle, generally filled with buffalo-flesh and corn, 
This, to judge from its looks, is never removed from the fire, even for 
the purpose of cleaning it,"—vol, i, pp. 147-150. 

That which alone makes these volumes interesting is the in- 
sight which they thus give into the actual condition of these dis- 
tant tribes: and the first peculiarity which presses on our attention 
when perusing the work is the apparent umformity of customs 
and habits among then all, They are not only exactly alike, each 
to the other, now; but they equally resemble what- all accounts 
agree in depicting the extinct or degraded Indians near the coast 
to have been. "he ceremontal of reception at every succeeding 
village is here the same,—the councils, feasts, squaws, medicine- 
men, dogs, papoosses, &c., all are identical. It may be that, if 
minutely observed, differences might be found; but Mr. Irving 
has not detected them. Even the chiefs, ander his portraiture, 
are sufficiently discriminated as individuals; but ss a species they 
are identical. And this extreme similarity of geben’ kipect is 
perhaps the more remarkable, because itis not accompanied by 
either very distant or very friendly relations among themselves. 
The native Indian of America has no unlimited range; he is 
chained by his national enmities within sufficiently narrow limits, 
ami his intercourse with his nearest neighbours is, by the same cause, 
ire’ restricted, to admit Fae of s if differences 1 
manner, habit, or appearatice, ere are also acknowledged dif 
fereices of physical and moral value smong the different tribes, 
some being considered braver, more astute, more persevering, than 
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others ; yet these differences seem not to lead to innovations on the 
established pattern of national manners ; and a cursory uspection 
fails to discover corresponding differences in national deportment 
or demeanour. ; 

The violent transitions in Indian life from excessive moral and 
physical action to absolute repose, have frequently been remarked : 
but in reading Mr. Irving's details, it is difficult not to think that 
to the absence of them in the immediate neighbourhood of the eivi- 
lized frontier may be attributed much of the extraordinarily rapid 
degradation of the Indians near this line. There is something in 
violent transition which rouses and excites the mind to a degree 
for which the only substitute seems to be that training to pationt, 
indefatigable Inbour, which strengthens it, “The policy af the 
United States is to compel the tribes nearest them to live im peace, 
and acknowledge their dependence on themselves by a constant 
receipt of presents: which policy seems, abstractly, at once just 
and ce But it may be doubted whether it be not doubly 
injurious—whether it does not too hastily take away occasions of 
excitement, while it facilitates indulgence in that indolence to 
which their total absence ts calculatasd to lead, In the science of 
political philosophy the chapter seems wanting which should treat 
of the principles by which civilized mations may be most advan- 

cously guided in their intercourse with the uncivilized, 

"The extreme rapidity with which the use of the horse spreads 
wherever introduced, has often been remarked with relation to the 
Indians of South America; butit is not less obvious in the history 
of the tribes north of Mexico, Twenty years ago only the Pawnees, 
of the tribes in this direction, were mounted: now every Pawnee, 
Otoe, and Kansas Indian has the same advantage; and their con- 
quest over the noble animal in question is with them, a3 with most 
other barbarous nations, in the first instance abused, ‘The cere- 


mouial of reception at each of their villages is turning out the 


whole tribe on horseback, galloping furiously at the guest, and 
halting suddenly when close to him, — Mr. Irving does not describe 
the bit used for this purpose ; but it must necessarily be severe, 
Horse-races even are already known among these wild Indians, 
though their breed of horses does not as yet appear to be superior. 
They derive their supplies from the wild herds which scour the 
neighbouring plains. 3 . 

Phe fernales among the tribes now under notice ape still the 
household drudges, which they are represented to have been among 
the enrlier races: but, otherwise, their condition seems to rise 
much more nearly to an equality with that of their mutes, than in 
vast times, May not this indicate an incipient decay in the a- 
tional energies of the latter, and at the same time be very likely 
to accelerate it? When women have risen to be the companions 
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of men, and to be considered by them as objects of respect, their 
influence humanizes and improves; but a mutinous domestic ser- 
vant may be considered to indicate a feeble master, and must 
powerfully contribute, with other causes, to degrade him, 





In the 20th Number of the Aulletin de Ia Societe de Géographie, 
of Paris, ( August, 1859,) a brief Journal is given of an excursion 
through nearly the same country traversed by Mr. Irving, sale 
formed in 1811, by Cuptain Sibley, another commissioner from 
the United States, and charged with the same mission os Mr. 
Ellsworth. - It was communicated in M&. to Mr. Warden; and 
besides some details regarding the people, conveying too nearly 
the same impression of them as Mr. Irving's to deserve tran- 
scription, containy the following account, first of the country im 
Eeveral, and afterwards of the salt-plains which constitute the 
portion between the rivers Arkansas and Nesuketonga, or Grande 
ine, Hot visited by the recent mission, ra 

“The country, to the distance of seventy-five miles beyond 
Fort Osage, is an immense prairie, traversed by an infinite number 
of rivers, creeks, and streams, Its aspect is in some degree in- 
teresting to a traveller; but holds out few tetiptations to a settler,” 
(In the immediate vieinity, at the same time, of the native villages, 
Captain Sibley’s representations show that the soil yielded readily 
to what was doubtless a very rude cultivation, He states that the 
Indians. raised crops of maize, beans, and gourds.) ** After 
crossing w small river,” he continues, “ which falls into the 
Arkansas, we came on the extremity of an extensive plain of red 
sand, of which the surface was so smooth and hard that the horses" 
feet made wo impression, except on the crust of salt covering it, 
which is about the thickness of a wafer, or in some places twice 
this, and was the result of about twenty hours of sun, interrupted 
by the passage of occasional clouds, and tempered by a cold wind 
which blew from the north-west. ...... [fF we had arrived twelve 
days earlier, we were assured that we should have seen the whole 
plain covered with a similar coat, but from two to six inches in 
thickness, of a brilliant white colour, and excellent quality, At 
this time the plain seems as though covered with snow and hoar- 
frost; but so soon as rain comes, the salt runs into masses, collects 
in the hollows, and ultimately dissolves.” 

Besides the inexhaustible supply of salt thus afforded, and 
which, Captain Sibley thinks, might be easily made an object of 
advantageous traffic, a very curious salt rock is found, about sixty 
niles south of the Grande Saline river, amidst a yest of mountains, 
consisting chiefly of gypsum, with argillaceous sand. This rock 
forms a level plain, with a surface soil ou it of reddish sand, and is 
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cut In its longest dimension by a river whieh flows into a branch 
of the Arkansas. Itis encomy » from 5.E. round to N.N,W., 
by lofty hills ; af which the faces are for the most part perpendi- 
cular, and exhibit enormous blocks of gypsum, mixed with red 
argil and fragments of silex, Innumerable swallows build their 
nests umong the crevices of these hills; and from their base iseue 
many salt-streams, which traverse the plain at their foot—espe- 
cially its south-east portion, and that which lies south-west of the 
rivulet mentioned above as dividing it. Besides these, it contains 
within itself four salt-springs; and a rapid deposition is thus 
always taking place, which from time to time is spread over the 
entire surface by the action of heavy rains, “ We arrived,” says 
Captain Sibley, “just after a period of this kind, ‘The superfluous 
Waters were absorbed, and the salt-springs were again visible, and 
had commenced a new layer of deposit, which lay ou the ground 
like scales on the back of a fish, The general effect was like what 
might be imagined were a quantity of boiling grease thrown into 
t bucket of cold water: this was the beginning of crystallization. 
My guide (an intelligent Osage Indian) assured me, that if the 
weather continued warm and dry, in ten or twelve days the whole 
would become a solid rock of salt, from five to twelve inches 
thick ; above which the position of the four springs would be 
marked by the appearance of hollow cones rising two feet above 
the general surface. And this was confirmed by above fifty 
Osages present. | dug with my tomaliawk above twelve inches 
mto one of the blocks of salt near the springs, and at that depth 
ound it still composed of a mixture of salt and sand. “The salt 
here is also of excellent quality, and extreme whiteness. 

General Mason adds a note to the above description, to the 
effect that the salt-rock in question has been long known in the 
neighbourmg plains under the name of “ Mr. Jefferson's Salt- 
Mowrmtain ;* but that it had not been visited by any but Indians 
previous to Mr. Siblev’s Gme: and the details regarding it are 
still only known through the above account of it. 





ViL—WNarratice of a Voyage round the World, &c. By T. B. 
Wilson, M.D., RAN. 

Dr. Wirson left England in July, 1828, m the “ Governor 

¥;" government transport, bound to New South Wales, with 
a detachinent of male convicts ou board, of which he had the 
charge. On his return, after discharging this freight, the ship, in 
which he still remained for o passage to England, was wrecked in 
Torres Straits, and the crew with some difficulty reached the 
Island of ‘Timor, after navigating a distance of nbove 1300 miles 
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in their boats, There he met the British colonial brig Amity, 
attached to the settlement at Port Raffles, on the north coast of 
Australia: and embarking in her be successively visited that esta- 
-sseagye and the then infant ogee of Ben pig peltd th 
¢ George's Sound ; returning to Van Diemens after 
having thus made almost a coasting voyage round Australia. His 
returo thence by way of Cape Horn to land forms the con- 
cluding chapter of his work, and completes the circtinnavigation 
of the globe stated in his title-page; but the real interest of his 
is confined to his Australian adventures and remarks, the 

of which uniformly mark the original, sometimes even the 
intrepid, thinker and observer—while the former possess cousi- 
variety, and seem to have been often of a nature to tax 


Sted on the south side of a ca bay, near the western ex 
of the island; where vessels of any birdie may anchor in safety, éx- 
cepting when the N.W. monsoon blows; in which season they usually 
find convenient shelter under the lee of a small adjacent island named 
Pulo Semao. 

“The view of the town from the anchorage does not impress the 
stranger with a very favourable idea of the industry or enterprise of 
its inhabitants, On the left bank of a small rapid river ia ama ; 
rock es some eavalicn, whereon is built Fort Concordia, which cam- 
mands the town, may thereby it, and the various aboriginal 
tribes, in. awe; but being sly command by more elevated 

round to the westward, it could not be of much avail in repelling the 
tile attacks of a disciplined force. To the eastward of the fort, 
on which the Dutch flag waves, a few red roofs of houses may be per- 
ceived here and there, sprinkled among the trees. To the westward 
of the fort at a little distance, may be observed a considerable number 
of fishermen’s huts, in a little cove, shaded by the cocoa and palmyra 
oe On speconclins center to the town, its aspect improves a 
ittle. The residence of Mr, Bechade,—a Chinese temple, and some 
other pretty fair buildings, tend to embellish the Marina, where a 
commodious inn, now nearly completed, will be of much advantage to 
oe The 
~ principal street, parallel with the right bank of the river, 
contains some good houses, a few of which are in repair, but by far 
greater part are more or less dilapidated. Here are situated the 
church, and the habitations of the resident, the secretary, and others 
connected with government. Rows of trees on each side of the stre 
being without their usual attendants in Dutch to nals, af 
an bie shade, without being detrimental to health, 
“ The other streets, if they deserve the name, are narrow and crooked, 
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behind the town, they have a ver 
Steep shelving sides, ia which pg 
chiefly grown, are formed into terraces, and well ie: hopes At the 
bottom of the glen (as it may be called), the cocoa, the the 
banana, the bread-fruit, the orange, and the lemon tree, Igxu- 
nantly, and diffuse an air of happiness and plenty around the peace- 
ful-looking habitations, which are strewed pretty thickly on both 
sides of the river, 
“ The chief mode of agriculture practised is highly curious. To 
a & field for the reception of rice, maize, or w eut, 
uffaloes are turned into it, and chased to and fro, until the ground 
is imagined to be sufficiently wrought; and notwi this 
slovenly system of husbandry, the fertile earth yields an abondant 
return, 


* The inhabitants of Coupang are a heterogeneous mass, be- 
sae composed, — Tek, of a mixture of Dutch and Malay blood, to which 
class belong the resident, the secretary, and other public fanction- 
aries ; 2diy, the urimixed Malay; 3dly, Chinese, of which there are a 
considerable number; 4thly, a mixture of the Chinese and Malay, 
There are few Europeans: Mr, Bechade, a merchant, Mr, , 
& naturalist, and the ex-secretary of Banda, a pore Dutchman (sent 
here without his own consent), being the only white inhabitants, 

“ T could obtain no certain account of the total number, although I 
re St information oe channel where it was ee eee ar 

und,—any thing resemblin 4 census never having thought 
The culating, however, sell be Tory, coneidaeahe, of 
the Mala ; a4, 0n walking through the streets, great numbers of 
stardy fellows are met with, who are either loiter; about, perfectly 
idle, or triflingiy employed in selling fruit and ectionary, Their 
wants are few, and easily satisfied. y to be as much ena- 
moured with the delightful far niente, as the Neapolitan Lazzaroni, 
to whom, in this und in other points of character, they bear a strong 
resemblance. . 

* The Chinese, who are chiefly mechanics, work industriously on 
their arrival ; soon, however, quit their original trade, preferring 
to wander about the country as chapmen, Laeaaste. various articles 
for and bees'-wax. The town is consequently very badly sup- 
plied with artificers, so much so, that Mr.“Bechade was obliged to 
send a coifee-mill to Raffles” Bay to be repaired. 

“ Excepting the Chinese, all the inhabitants are, or profess to be, 
Christians, having been converted the instrumentality of the 
missionaries, who are sent here, and to the neighbouring islands, by 
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the Dutch government, from which they receive a very slender salary. 
They are in general, however, much respected by the natives, and as 
they commonly contrive to get married to Rajahs’ daughters, are 
eniabled to live yery comfortably.""—pp. 61-67, 

Port Rarries.— The appearance of the land about Raffies’ Bay has 
been compared by some, to the cowst of Orissa in Bengal, and by 
others to Demerura;—the fact is, that the Innd here is exceedingly 
low, as it almost invariably is on the north und north-west coast of 
New Holland, and in this reepect it bears o resemblance to either of 
these places; but the similarity exists no farther, as here there i 
ey underwood nor jungle to create and foster eMluvio inituical to 

t 

“Low land in a tropical latitude, although generally considered 
unhealthy, ia not inyariably so—neither ore high lands always 
healthy. Raffles’ Bay, slthough little above the level of the seu, is 
decidedly healthy ; while Timor, not much nearer the equator, although 
in many plices exceedingly lofty, is (as well as Batavia) celebrated 
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whieh, lik 1 is situated low ; and that the interior, like that 
Java, may be comparatively healthy, While at Coupang 1 was parti- 
eular in my inquiries on this head; and was informed that in the 
tickly season, which occurs shortly after the commencement of the 
easterly monsoon, (i,¢. the eessation of the rainy season,) the high 
lands aford no protection against disease, which rages there with as 
much fury, and as insidiously a5 it dows at Coupang.* 

'The soil at Port Raffles cannot in general be called good ; there 
are, however, several fertile patches ; but it would not answer either 
in an agricultural or pastoral point of view. Admitting that the land 
was good, and capable of producing valuable crops, yet the price of 
labour would prevent its being cultivated with advantage, especially 
as it is situated so near to India, whence rice could be procured at 
very low rate. 

“ Although in the quality of wood it falls shore af Melville Island, 
yet there is a sufficiency, well enotigh adapted for ordinary purposes. 

“The bay abounds with various kinds of excellent fish, but fram 
want of a proper seine the quantity caught was not very considerable. 
The Satellite’s people (being better pr ided) had no difficulty in 
catching an Gila ai ly daily, not only sufficient for the ship's com- 

, but also for all in the settlement. The Malays caught fish 
readily with a hook, but none of our people had any success by thot 
method.""—pp. 160-168. 

“ The alleged causes of abandonment of this settlement were—let, 
‘The nnhealthiness of the climate ;—2dly, The hostility of the natives; 
—and, 3dly, The non-visitation of the Malays, But, from a” perusal 
ofthe preceding pages, it may appear sufficiently evident,—Ist, That 

cise eee Seren 
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the climate is not unhealthy ;—2dly, That the hostility of the natives 
was caused, or, at all events, aggravated, by the conduct of the set- 
tlers ; and that as soon us conciliatory measures were their 
‘ceased ;*—3dly, The Malays did visit Raffles Bay, in con- 
numbers ; and, had the settlement continued in existence 
a few months longer, not only the Malays, but also many Chinese, 
chiefl Asn Batavia, would have migrated thither. 

s three causes, therefore, which influenced His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to abandon the north coast of New Holland, are, I think, proved 
to be without foundation; and it is deeply to be deplored, that these 
shores should have been thus deserted,—atter so much expense had 
been incurred,—after all the difficulties, necessarily attending a new 
settlement, had been overcome, and pleasing prospects of future pro- 
ga Ai opened into view. 

“The principal object in forming a settlement on the north coast of 
New Holland was to establish a commercial intercourse with the na- 
tives of various islands in the Indian Archipelago; and which, it was 
imagined, might he brought about through the means of the Malays, 
wh» annually sre ee these shores in considerable numbers, for the 







urpose of trepang. But itis not the intercourse 

with the & sand Chinese that would render it of such 

—there being other c stances which would, at least, add to its 
2 to India, from the colonies on the eastern 


coast, would touch there, with obvious reciprocal advantage. More-~ 
over, it would prove a convenient place of refuge in cases of ship- 
wreck, which so frequently occur in Torres Straits and the adjacent 
seas. Ina word there can be no doubt that a settlement, judiciously 
chosen, and properly conducted, would, in a very short time, become, 
both in a mercantile and political point of view, a place of 
im ¢ in the eastern world.”—pp. 173, 174. 

avu.—" On Sunday the 13th we were in sight of Sayu ; and as that 
and the neighbouring islands had been, according to ey Lawes, 
erroneously laid down by Captain Flinders, we thought it might not 
be amiss, as the wind was light, to endeavour to ascertain whether 
Pipes oh bearings of and Benjoar, the ship's place at 

* From the cross i Savu joar, ship's 

noon by Flinders’ chart was latitude 10° 44° 20” S. and longitude 121° 
5! E. Now, the latitude observed by means of five sets of double 
altitudes (as the meridian altitude, on account of the intervention of 
the land, was not to be confided in), two being taken in the forenoon, 
and three in the afternoon, was 10° 45’ 22”; and the longitude, de- 
duced by chronometer, (the error and rate of which had been correctly 
ascertained at Raffles Bay and Coupang,) was 121° 50‘; apparent 
time at ship known by four sets of altitudes (two a.ot. and two P.m.) 


tuken by different individuals, and easily reduced to noon, the ship 
oe ce eS tS ee ae 


** In the formation of a settlement on a cosst inhabited by savages, it would be 
worth while to be rather liberal of old iron hoops, nails, hatebets, ema pe 
inasmuch as ucting in this manner would certamly prevent many annoyances, 
probably save many lives, both of the intruders and of those intruded on, 
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little through the water and in the evening 7 Ae 
Aa satsed Seana tween Jupiter and the moon, carried back to 
noon by chronometer, 121° 51’ 30”. Our position, therefore, it will 
appear, was as follows: 


121° 61 by Flinders. 
10° 44 20" by Flinders. chranometer. 
aa | Ive 49" 20" by ne a Mee $1°90"" by our lunar obs. 
Deg var aqstiotree Ape , that Captain Flinders has not 
erred in the longitude of yu and Benjoar; and although we had 


much respect for the accuracy of Captain Lawes, yet, being aware that 
he bad passed these islands very rapidly, we concluded that he bad 
somewhat hastily assigned to them a di rent position.” —pp. 181-152. 
‘Swan Riven.—The geographical position of Arthur's Head, 
according to Dr, Wilson's observations, is 32° 4’ 18” S.; 116° 1 
'; variation of the compass 4° 16°45" E, “ This longi- 


aptair ‘Stiri ' iy worth while to grees e. 

pove 200 lunar observations (by the Sun and- by Ji 
ter and Venus to the westward, and by Saturn to the eastward,— 
by Marcab and Fomalhaut to the westward, and by Pollux, Alde- 
baran, and « Arietis to the eastward, of the moon), between the 
8th October and 19th November, with. very carefully adjusted 
sextants.” 

Kixe Gronen’s Sounp.—Dr. Wilson bere made an extensive 
excursion into the interior, into the details of which we cannot 
cuter, the rather that his account of the country closely corre- 
sponds with others already before the public. He also gives a 
vocabulary of the language of the native tribes in this country, 
differing in some measure from that published in this Journal 
(vol. i. pp. 47-51), and accompanied with a similar vocabulary 
of the dialect of the natives on the north side, near Raffles’ Bay. 
A comparison of these does not exhibit any affinity, at least in the 
words; and Dr, Wilson offers no observation on the structure of 
either. For particulars we refer to his work, 

We conclude with the fotlowing paragraph, which may be use- 
ful to other travellers and navigators :— 

“Tt has often astonished me, that navigators do not make more use 
of the moon. In none of the popular works on navigation (Kerrigan's 
excepted) is there any problem given to find the apparent time by the 
altitude of the moon—a simple problem, exceedingly useful on many 
oceavions (more particularly in high Intitudes during the winter sea- 
son), and now rendered more easy by the right ascension of the moon 
being calculated for every three hours [every hour] in the Nautical 
Almanac.”"—p. 302. 
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VILL.—De Lingua Othomitorum Dissertatio, _Auctore Em- 
manuele Naxera, Mexicano, Academin Litterarie Zacatecarum 
Socio, (Ex quinto tomo Nove Serve Actorum Societats 
Philosophice: Americanw decerpta.) Philadelphiw. 1835, 4to, 


Or all the ethnographical questions the solution of which lias 
never yet been satisfactorily obtained, none perhaps is more de- 
serving of further investigation than the origin of the various tribes 
scattered over the two American peninsulas ; and among these, 
the Peruvians and Mexicans, as being the only natious in the New 
World, who, at the time of its discovery, possessed any of the arts 
of civilized life, demand our closest attention, and offer the largest 
number of elements for the construction of any probable theory 
to account for their origin. Whatever, therefore, can enlarge or 
give accuracy to our knowledge of those tations, is & valuable 
accession to the materials we already possess, for the pursuit of 
such ineuiries ; and every one who takes any interest m tracing 
the progres¢ and migrations of the human race will rejoice on 
finding that these subjects have engaged the attention, and exer- 
cised the pen of those who, In many respects, are best qualified for 
such investigations—the enlightened natives of these very states, 
To that class, in an eminent degree, docs the writer of this 
Dissertation belong. Don Manoel Naxera, a member of the 
Literary Society of Zacatecas, has employed a part of the 
leisure unhappily afforded, as it seems (p. 1), by exile from his 
country, in illustrating that language which, among all the five- 
and-thirty radically distinct tongues spoken in Mexico, is the 
most singular and, as it should seem, the most ancient. It is 
called by the tribe to whom it is vernacular, Hyany-hyung, or 
“the language of those who are sedentary ;” w le they name 
themselves Of homi,* or © the restless;" as if they meant to imply 
that their language first deserved a mame when a part of their 
people had become stationary, or, in other words, had renehed that 
step in civilization which is so essexitial to improvement in the 
arts of civilized life, and among those arts the cultivation of the 
language which they cs : 

Phe principal settlements of this tribe, or nation, were in the 
northern part of the Great Valley, or tahle-land of Mexico, and 
in the adjoiting mountains, where they occupied a tract extending 
about thirty miles from the metropolis, ‘Their principal cities 
were anciently Tollan (Tolyan) and Ailotepec (Khiletepek); the 
latter of which is perbaps even now their ca ital, Abother portion 
of the Othomis held he fruitful valley of ‘Tolocan, south-west of 


ee ——E—— oe ee t—™—~— 
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Mexico, in common with the Matlasinches, an entirely different 
race; and the remainder, who appear never to have abandoned a 
migratory and pastoral state, supported themselves by the chace, 
together with the wandering families of the Cicimeches, to the 
north and north-west of the Mexican valley. ‘The province of 
Masshwakan, in the mountains to the west of Mexico, was also 
inhabited by the Masahwi, another division of this tribe. 

Their lanwuoge, the peculiar subject of the Dissertation named 
above, has nothing im common with any of its neighbours, except 
the conjugation of its verbs—manifestly borrowed, as the author 
thinks (p. 4), from the Mexicans and Hwastekas.* Tt is virtually 
monosyllabic, as almost all its polysyllables are. clearly com-» 
pounds; its vowels are often sited os d guttural, and are varied 
by protraction or intonation, The consonants P and 1, are want- Ss 

Boag cH. and M CocUr pad sand 3 3he aspirated, us in the 
poet by a dis ake: =a ab OF ition, Tie t by Unnstusion a: in the: eure: 


by ay b tives, and cannot 
wider a ds eg characie (p. 5). h 
the sounds occur io the Orhoml, are p, 4; T, Dy Ky G5 My Ni; 
S,Z; RB, ¥, and w: the vowels a, £, 1, 0, U, with the power given 
to them by the Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and Germans. The 
harsh guttural, commonly expressed by xu, and cu, pronounced 
as in Spanish and English, are of frequent occurrence, as well as 
win, pn, and n"n; which last is called ce castafiuelas, because 
It expresses a sound like the noise made im cracking nuts, The 
His slightly uttered, as in English, The xv, or liquid w+ of the 
French, lialians, Spaniards, aud Portuguese, is not uncommon; 
a9 is a alight nasal less senatble to the ear than our xc. <A final, 

medial, and initial sound, moreover, often occurs, which appears 
to be an aspirated nasal indistinctly uttered, and peculiarly difficult 
to express by any combimation of letters. 1, MM, NN, NNG, and 
Ne, are employed, as its equivalent, by different writers on this 
inexpressible tongue (p. 6). 

Iu its grammatical structure, the simplicity of the Ot'homi ex- 
ceeds even tliat of the Chinese, Inflexions it has none; iu only 
fifteen or sixteen insignificant particles, one of which, ya, is sub- 
joined to mark the plural. The numeral na (one) serves a8 a pro- 
noun and an article. Position and the context determine whether 
a word is verb, noun, adjective, or adverb; but na prefixed forms 
an abstract noun; aa a teuter adjective, There. is no other dis- 
tinction of gender, Thus, sa n'ho' is bonum; na n'ho', bonttas ; 


© This rust be understuad as respecti ts ly; fi -thate ia aio et 
nameneteete ee ig 


Fithen by them Ys My ON, CH) Ue NO 
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and pig a bonus homo, The adjective always precedes 


its noun. structure of the verb is, as before remarked, more 
complex, The change of time and person is expressed by four- 
teen particles: e. ¢— 
di te’, T do. hota te’, 1 did. 
di te’ Amang, I was doing. hsta te’ hmang, 1 hail done. 
te’, Thou doest. ga te’, I will do, 
t te’, He doth. ga hsta te’, 1 shall have done. 


The same prefixes are also used in the plural, with the affixes, 
1, wi; 2, ki, wi, hung; 3, yung. 

In the preterite, 1, da; 2, ga; 3, bi; are the prefixes both for 
the singular and plural: 1, he; 2, wi and hung; 3, yung; the plural 
suffixes. Asta, ksa, sta, ska or sa, are often substituted for the 
former ; and the suffix hmong forms the pluperfect and the imper- 
fect. Ga, gi, and da, are the prefixes for the future : oda 
keta, ska, or sa, those which form the future-perfect. The impe- 
rative is always a compound phrase, as fe'-fe’ do, do; i. €,, cause 
to do; -tsi, “ bring to put;” but idiomatically they signify 
simply “do,” “ put,” &e. Each tense seems to have its peculiar 
imperative, some of which are formed by the repetition of the 
same verb, as ¢é-#@, “ touch, touch ;" others, by a phrase consist- 
ing of a verb and a noun or adverb,—e. g., s? gwa, “ pull foot,” 
i.e. salute, The prefixes ni, ma or mi, and na, distinguishing 
the present, past, and future, respectively, appear to be the only 
verbal particles anciently used by the Orhomis (p. 40). The 
future, as in modern Greek, performs the functions of the infini- 
tive, In this mode of conjugating the verb, nothing, it must be. 
observed, but the method can be ascribed to the influence of the 
Hwasteka and Mexican, as the affixes and suffixes in those lan- 
guages are entirely different from the Orhomi, “The active voice 
is the only form of the verb; passives, causutives, iteratives, and 
all other derivatives being w unknown (p. 10). There is no 
verb substantive—di n'ho’ antes “1 (am) good;” but the suffix 
we is perhaps equivalent to “ be,” or “let it be ”—di mem-t'hi, 
“T (am) are Aan dives; mem-Chi we, “ be (thou) rich "— 
dives esto. 

‘Lhe agent is expressed by a very obvious compound, fe’, 
“make,” being to the abstract noun; thus, mang-tfe’, 
“make Jove,” signifies * a lover.” (p. 15.) 

Tod, * who,” seems to be the only relative in the language. 

Brief and cursory as this summary may appear, it com 
all the essential elements of the Orhomi vi. eg and one very 
obvious inference immediately presents itself—the many points of 
coincidence between this tongue and the Chinese, the most inarti- 
ficial of all cultivated languages. “This remarkable circumstance 


could not escape the notice of so learned and acute an inquirer as 
Don Manoel Naxera; and he bas, therefore, devoted the second 
of bis Dissertation to au examination of the Chinese grammar, 
the purpose of showing how completely all its chief pecu- 
liarities are found in the O'homi. To follow him, step by step, 
through this laborious investigation would occupy more time and 
space than can be allowed in (is notice of his Dissertation. To 
it, therefore, the reader must be referred ; and it will be sufficient 
to mention, that the parallelism hardly ever fails—that the struc- 
ture of the two languages is, in every essential point, the same; and 
that, when the long succession of ages during which the Chinese 
has been cultivated as a written language is taken into considera- 
Gone aK wonaetre thal Seepage ace HY ori- 
y as to any I to 50 ed a tongue 

Otho, than that hey should in any respect differ. 












monos paucity € 
syllables; in both, gutturals and nasals (especially as final 
abound; and in both, the sense in many cases depends solely on 
the intonation sud quantity of the vowel. The Ovhomi, there- 
fore, strictly belongs to the monosyllabic family of languages, con- 
fined, it may be affirmed, with this solitary exception, to China 
and some of its nearest neighbours. 

As many of the words given in Don M, Naxera’s comparative 
vocabulary (p. 27-29) do not at first sight show a close resem- 
blance with their equivalents in Chinese, some readers may be 
disposed to doubt whether any affinity between them can really 
be traced; but if allowance be made for the indistinctness of the 
Chinese consonants, their omission of all harsh finals, and the 
alterations which must have occurred in the course of ages, we 
shall have more reason for surprise at the many instep Ot near 
agreement in the oral languages of these two nations, cause 
for disputing their affinity where it cannot be easily traced, 

In au Appendix to his Dissertation, the author has added,— 
1. A vocabulary of the Ot'homi language (p. 32-36). 2. A list 
of compound words, which are for the most part phrases used 
in a conventional sense; a5 évi-nsu, “ child-woman "—1, e, a 
daughter; yo-hmi, “ double-face "—i, ¢., a traitor; si-ne, “ leaf- 
mouth "—i. ¢., a lip; & isa-ne, “in mouth ”"—i.e., the tongue. 

many cases the second member of the compound is added 

exactly as in Chinese, merely to remove ambiguity; ye-Ae, “ man- 
. *—i.e., ‘a man,” is used for ye because that word muy siguily 
“rain;” de-he, “ cold water "—1, ¢., water (de alone signifying 
** egg, covering,” &c,); ba-tsi, “* begotien-child "—1.€., a sou; 
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fri, when taken separately, meaning ‘ little, tooth, end,” Kc, 
3, Examples of the modes and tenses of verbs, with their com- 
pound imperatives. The unaugmented imperative is in this, 28 
in most other languages, the root of the verb; a peculiarity first 
noticed by Don Luiz de Neve y Molina (p. 11), who was him- 
self an Or'homi, and the first of the Spanish-American gram- 
marians who ventured to shake off the trammels of Antomo de 
Nebrixa (p. 12-16), and abandon the grammatical arrangement 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin. 4th, Some phrases for the 

pose of showing how the class to which a word belongs is de- 
termined by its place; ¢. g-— ) 

nya, or gi nha’, Thou (art) good, 
Good be, 


who" we, 
na, or ina mhang, Thou empty wast, 
nea we, Empty he. 


The author, it must be observed, considers we as a verbal par- 
ticle, indicating that the preceding word is not an adjective, but 
the verbal root. "The Ot'homis, he maintains, have no verb sub- 
stuntive whatever. “ How then,” he adds (p. 40), * would they 
express that divine sentence, *‘ EGO SUM Qui 50M 2) # By this 
phrase, ma hu na (My name T),” is his answer. But whether 
the Ovhomi would comprehend it or not, he acknowledges he is 
unable to determine. 

5. "The Lord's Prayer, with a grammatical commentary, atid a 
shorter version. Gand 7, Some short sentences to illustrate the 
syntax. 8, 9, 10, 11. Prepositions, pronouns, forms of saluta- 
tion, and adverbs, 12. The numerals. 13. The eleventh ode of 
Anacreon, in Greek and Latin, with an Ohomi version and 
explanatory notes. 

‘As the work in which this Dissertation is published cannot, from 
its size and object, be widely circulated in this country, the Lord's 
Praper and the numerals, in the Ot'homi language, are here sub- 
joined, for the convenicuce of such readers a4 have not access to 
the original. . 

1. The Lord's Prayer, as rendered by Andrea Olmos. 
Le Ma Chat * he i bei machen-tei  Nontar Pater habitan calum 
My father we thon dwell side wide round} 


2 Da ne aaumt nl Awn-dum Voeabust sanctum tuam nomen 
will call sante thy name mame 

3. Da exchenge Ae i bw Venist erga nos tua hobitatio 
will come apprach ty us thy dwelling 


* The apostrophe marks a strong guttural hintus like the *ain” of the Arabs, 
Tisn i with a dot above itis a masil Got quite so burst as our final mp in © sing,” 
ee kt ie a 
"This is wusaltns wou ger ta author, 

f Ansung” is formed Crocs the Spanish word * santos” 






Ga he Wha wa the! andi 
shp we into that bad do fulfill "4 
Ii, Ma na pele he hin n’ho* Sed salva nos non bonum 
but rather redeem save we not good 
16, to aay Facient (hoc est, dimen), 7 Da 
2. A Shorter Version. _— “ 
Ge ana Pha’ Domine meus Pater oi 
Te ari bus Qui tu babitas 
Hew tat Extensionem incireum (column) 
Danmar ha ni hun Dicent sanctum tuum nomen 
Dadi mi hne Exequatur tui voluntas 
Hea’i he hen-tai Terra (in) et cxlo 
Ala Amen ta pa Meus panis queque tempus 
Sa sa he ni Placeat (si) da nos nune . 
Ha promi wa t ha’i he Et parcere germinare mea debita nos 


Ne’ i pu ma (hai 17 he Sicut parcimus meus debiti factor nes (anstros) 
Ha yo ho he ga su tw" di, Et cave ne consentize nos labi provocari exequi, 


_ Two petitions are here omitted, which seem to have escaped 
the author's notice. 
His style, though far from faultless, and often obscure, shows 
that the ancient literature of Europe has not been neglected in 
the schools of Mexico; and the learned world is indebted to him 


peeing conseyed his information in a language more universally 
Besides the books in the Ot’homi language mentioned by Dr. 
Vater Mithridates, iii, 115), some others, the names of which are 


ner eee to a list of the numerals, are cited in this Disser- 
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Numerals, 
ii Mere,  -4 0. 7. Yo-te’, 10. Reng-tay 
2. Ya, Aa, 5. Kung-tio, 8, Hyany-to', 11. Reng-ta mera, 
3. Hyang, 6, Ra-te’, D, Goe'.to’; &e, &e. 


1. Oraciones y Doctrina Cristiana en Lengua Otomi—Mexico. 15— 
, Catedena'y Dedaention & 1s Soncine, Cestions on Loses One 
por el R, P, Fr. Joaquin Lipes Yepes, Prodicador Apostolicu, Ke. 


—_——_—_—— 


1X.—IIlustrations of the Botany and other branches of the Na- 

tural History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora 

Cashmere. By J. Forbes Royle, Esq., F.L.S., G.5., &e. 
ndon, 1834-5. 


Trrs work is at present publishing im parts, of which seven have 
already appeared. It consists first, of an introduction, in which 

eneral views are given of the physical geography of the whole of 

udia; and next of a principal text, in which minute details are 
added of the natural history of the southern face of the great 
Himalayan range, and immediately adjoming plains, The work 
is chiefly addressed to the scientific naturalist, but contains much 
that is also interesting to the more general student. We are not 
without hopes that, at some future time, the learned author will 
either furnish us himself with an abstract of what may be consi- 
dered most exclusively geographical of the information which he 
has collected—or permit us to draw on his materials at sufficient 
length really to convey an idea of their extent and importance. In 
the meantime we shall attempt little more than to notice their ge- 


neral scope. 

India, according to its natural boundaries, stretches from 35° to 
20°, with its peninsula extending to 8° of north latitude ; and 
from 67° to 95° of east longitude. Its extreme length and breadth 
are nearly equal, viz., about 2000 miles: but its figure is so irre- 
gular that its superficial area is not estimated higher than 1,280,000 
English miles, It is bounded on the S.W. by the Indus, and on 
the N.E. by the Himalayan mountains, being washed on the two 
remaining principal sides by the Indian ocean. From its southern 
portions ne so tear to the equator, and its northern 
being y in the latitude of the south of Europe, great diversity 
may be expected both in the temperature of its climate and the 
character of its uctions ; and this diversity is further increased 
by the varying elevation of its surface in different places, 

The Himalayan mountains rise to a prodigious height in its 
immediate vicinity, and three other systems of mountains tra- 
verse it in different directions, viz, the western and castern 
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Ghauts, which run parallel to the Malabar and Coromandel coast, 
and the Vindhya range, which runs east and west across the 
central part of India. The first of these is at once the loftiest, 
the most continuous, and rises the most abruptly from the sea. 
Towards its northern extremity, it rarely exceeds 3000 feet in 
elevation; but as it a ches its junction with the Coromandel 
range, and forms with that the elevated tract called the Neilgher- 
ries, it is said to attain to the height of $000 feet, thence descend- 
ing ws it approaches Cape Comorin. The Coromandel range no 
exceeds 9000 feet, and is perforated by many considerable 
rivers, which, rising on the eastern slope of the western Ghauts, 
flow, with scarcely any exception, to the eastward. The ¥ 
between the two ranges like them is of f 
tion, but also ascends from tosouth, In 
the Dukhun it does not 
it reaches 7000, and the 
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great central zone of Indian mountains, To the eastwa 

found to deflect the united stream of the Ganges and Jumna, 
after their junction at Allahabad, and to the westward it is lost 
in the mountains of Guzerat. It thus constitutes a base to the 
triangle, of which the eastern and western Ghauts form the other 
two sides, and completes the boundary of what is called the table- 
land of the peninsula, Its height is not supposed anywhere to ex- 
ceed 9000 feet, and it gradually declines both to the north and east 
from about 28° north latitude and $2” cast longitude, where are 
its highest points. To the south and west it throws off many 
spurs, which become intermingled with the northern prolongations 
of the Malabar Ghauts, and many rich and diversified valleys are 
found interposed between, 

North aud west of the Vindhya range, the country descends 
into the valley of the Indus, of which the soil is generally sandy 
and covered with a saline efflorescence, and the water is brackish, 
and so far below the surface that the wells are from one to three 
hundred feet deep ; while to the N.E. the alluvial plains of the great 
Ganggetic valley are spread along the foot of the Himalayas, and 
with igantic system of mountains to which they are attached 
constitute the chief objects of Mr, Royle's researeh. 

_ ‘Their ascent from the sea, in the bay of Bengal, is so gradual 
and uniform that Saharunpore, nearly at the foot of the Hima- 
Jayas, where the East India Company has a botanical garden, long 
under his superintendence, is only 1100 feet above the level of 
Calcutta; and a line drawn between them, through Delhi and 
Benares, with the ascertained elevation given to it proper to both 


It is not easy to define the exact extent of the Vindhya, or 
it 
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these places (viz, 800 and 528 feet) would be nearly quite Sy 
The range of temperature ot Saharun (lat. 30° N.) is 

the freezing point im January to 105" in June, when the commence- 
ment of the rainy season prevents any increase of heat. ‘This range 
admits of the cultivation of rice, millet, Sorghum vulgare, and 
tropical grains, as well as of the springing up of many 

which require heat and moisture 5 but the extremes of temperature 
being far removed from each other in point of time, and the rise 
and fall being very gradual, a moderate climate is also obtained, 
from November to the end of Marck, which allows of the culti- 
vation of wheat, barley, and other European grains, and the ex- 


orange, apple, pear, peach, &c., are thus, in particular, found to 
thrive well in districts of the great plain of India, in which they 
ure in close juxta-position with plants of very different character, 


the 
© met this uces the ite effect, for 
causing , moisture ey es hee eta curiae 2 


under ordinary circumstances. As the jungle becomes short 
and scrubby, im ascending the mountains, this effect ceases, but 
not before it produces the apparently anomalous circumstance 
of an equally tropical vegetauen being found, at Deyra, at the 
elevation of 2000 feet, as at Saharunpore in a somewhat lower 
latitude, and almost 1000 feet less elevation. The palms are 
thus here brought in close contact with many of the hardiest 


penetrating through the jungle, which with more or less 
denseness rises to 5000 feet, tropical shrubs entirely disappear ; 
and from the extreme ra idity of the ascent the zones of different 
characters of vegetation both more narrow and less speci- 
fically defined. Mr. Royle, however, reduces them first, gene- 
rally, under two heads, viz., from 5000 to 9000 feet of elevation, 
and from the latter number to the highest limit of vegetation ; and 
then enters into details regarding each, of extreme interest, but 
scarcely admitting of the necessary abridgment to suit our present 
purpose. We shall endeavour merely to seize sotne of the more 


prominent points, ’ ‘Se 

The height of 5000 feet is chosen to mark the lower Innit of 
the first division, because some few tropical perennials reach it, 
and snow seldom falls much below it; while the upper limit of 
9000 feet is in ike manner selected, because to that height the 
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snow always gives way before the rains set im, under the high 
temperature which characterizes the summer seasom in this heti- 
tude. Hetween the two, some few tropical herbaceous dee 
are still found, but the arboreous vegetation is exclusively that of 
temperate regions, Mr, Royle is minute im his details on both 
heads. He further points out the analogies between the Flora of 
this district and those of China, Japan, North and South America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and some of the Atlantic islands. The 
double cultivation of tropical and hardy grains, as rice and wheat, 
already noticed as characterizing the plains at the foot of the Hi- 
maloyas, is also found here, but rather on adjoining hills and val- 
leys than on the same spots, though instances of this last also occur, 
arising in part from facilities for irrigation, "The grasses are very 
nich and succulent within this district; wheat everywhere ripens 
well in it; the pe , apricot and vine thrive in it; the mustard 
tribe is extensiy at ‘ony werk mantel 
ena Che 


In tome districts, where fodder is scarce, cattle ure fed 

leaves of certain trees, as Grewia, Ulmus, Quercus, and even some 
of the Conifer, these being stacked for the purpose. Mr. Royle 
also gives details regarding the zoology of this district, which par- 
takes of the mixed character of its vegetation, Of monkeys the 
Entellus ascends to 8000 feet. The tiger, leopard, and others 
of the feline tribe, fullow their prey to nearly the same height. 
The wild dog and hog abound. The Cereus Jurao, or great stag, 
is common, a8 also the Cervus Rutwa, or barking deer. Antelopes 
properly belong to the higher region, but are found to stray also 
mto this. "The eagle and vulture are common; pheasants abund- 
ant; crows and jays frequent; cuckoos most common, Among 
insects, the glow-worm and buttertlies closely resemble those of 
colder climates. 

The Bocas ieities of the lofty regions, on the other hand, closely 
and exclusively resemble those of high latitudes. The snow lying 
long, the increase of temperature, when it disappears, is very rapid, 
and the growth of plants s proportionate. Perennial roots are pro- 
tected, while annunls and the herbaceous parts of perennials are 
destroyed. The character of the vegetation rapidly changes 
it ascending. The more delicate plants disappear, and the 
vegetation becomes exclusively Alpine. Cultivation ascends, 
on the south side, only as high-as from 9000 to 10,000 feet; 
but on the north it is found as high as 12,000, though in hoth 
cases the crops are frequently cut green. Magnificent trees are 
found above this range ; and for above them again a close sward 
of highly succulent pasture is everywhere met with. ‘The prevail- 
ing woods are Quercus, Pines of many sorts, (especially PB. Web- 


biana, Deodoara, excelsa and Morinda,) Rhododendron, Taxus, 
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Betula, Acer, Ceraxua'and Populus, ‘The smaller trees are spe- 
cies of Juniperus, Salix, and Dibes The grasses chietly beloug 
to Agrostix, Poa, Festuca, Bromus, and Phileum. Ferns are not 
common: but mosses and lichens abound. ra 

"The striking circumstance above adverted to, of the line of eul- 
vation and perpetual snow rising higher on the north than on the 
south side of the Himalayas, is well known: as is also, we believe, 
the reason usually assigned for it, viz., the lofty, yet comparatively 
level eurface of the country to the north, from which heat is pow- 
erfully radiated into the adjoining atmosphere. But Mr. Rosle 
adds the further fact, that precisely as the burning plains of India 
are left behind, and the outer passes of the mountains are pene- 
trated, does this effect become progressively apparent. Thus cul- 
tivation on the southern fianks of the Hvala nowhere ses 
above 6000 feet: within the first passes it rises to 7000; within 
the next to 8000, and so on, In part the low level immediately 
over the plains of India may be attributed to a difficulty of iniga- 
ting, which is there also found ; but this neither accounts for it 
altogether, nor can it be considered even a powerful cause, 

Mr. Royle’s statements regarding the Fauna of the upper region 
of the Himalayas are extremely few. ‘The range of temperature 
within the jungle district he considers to be from 32° to 105°; and 
at 6500 feet elevation, it has been found to be from 27° to 80°, with 
a medium temperature of 55°, His meterological observations are 
not, however, formally given in any of the parts of his work yet 
published ; and we shall not now carry our analysis of it further, 
content with having in the meantime indicated where a vust 
number of interesting statements regarding & most interesting por- 
tion of the globe may be found, We venture again to express a 

‘ope that at some future period, when the author sliall have com- 
pleted lis contributions to scientific botany, he will turn his atten- 
tion to pliysical geography also—in other words, that when he 
shall have passed, in lis present work, from generals to particulars, 
for the benefit of botanists, he will reverse his course, and pass 
from particulars to generals, in our pages and for our benefit. The 
opportunities whieh he has enjoyed of making many minute ob- 
servations almost imposes on him the obligation of generalizing 
from them, for no study of his details can enable another to do 
this as well. Nor need the task be undertaken formally. A con- 
densed essay at his bands on the zones of climate, as indicated by 
vegetation, im India—and the principal circumstances, whether of 
lantude, elevation, aspect, neighbourhood, or the like, which 
modify their distribution, would be in itself a generalization, and 
4 most important contribution to our branch of science. 
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X.—Journal of a Tour in the Morea, MS, Communicated by 
_ Major Harriott, R.S.C. 

Major Harriott, in company with Lieutenant-Colonel Baker 
and some other gentlemen, traversed the Morea in May, 1831, 
from the port of Kathkolo, near Pyrgo in the Elein, to Nan lia 
on the coast of Argolis; but diverging from the direct road to 
visit a part of Laconia, their route thus led by Olympia, Andrit- 
zena, Karitena, Londari, Mistré, Tripolitef, ‘Tegea, Argos, Nau- 
plia, Ligurié, and Epidaurus. Having crossed the Saronic Gulf 
to AZgina and Athens, they proceeded thence by Eleusis, Megara, 
and the Scironian way to Borah and Sicyon, whence Major 
Harriott sailed to Patra and Corti; Bayias visited, on the wiy, 
Galaxidhi, Mesoldnghi, and Auatoliké. Near Olympia, a litth 
to the nor ‘the modern village Miraka, Major Harriott 
ot aich have not been noticed by any other 
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which they stand, which m. site 
has already been recognized for i es of Pausuins (ste 
Leake’s Travels in the Morea," vol. i. p. 31; vol. li. p. 200). 

the walls of the castle at Londdri, Major Harriott describes: some 
masonry of Hellenic construction, demonstrative of that position 
having been an ancient site—as its natural advantages had given 
former travellers reason to presume. 

A comparison of Major Harriott’s statement of the houses in 
some of the towns which he passed through, with wumilar stite- 
meuts by travellers prior to the great insurrection, may give some 
idea of the Joss of population which Greece suffered in attaining 
its independence. id 

The first column of numbers opposite to the che pHIE names 
of towns shows the number of houses which Major Harriott found 
nt these places; the second column gives the timber whet 
Colonel Leake travelled :— 
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Major Harriott’s Journal is accompanied by an interesting col- 
lection of sketches, as well as by a geographical delineation of his 
routes from Pyrgo through the entire peninsula to Epidaurus, une 
from Athens to Sicyon: but as these drawings are not on n lorger 
scale than that of the Map of the Moréa constructed by the Etat 
Major of the French Army of Occupation, in the years 1829, 
1840, and 1891, they cannot be supposed to add any geographical 
information to that great French work. 
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1.—Jnstructions for making and registering Meteoralogien! Ob- 
aercations af various Stations in Southern Africa, and other 
Countries in the South Seas, ax also ut Sea.—Drawn up for 
circulation by the Meteorological Committee of the South Afri- 
can Literary and Philosophical Institution, and forming part of 
their first Report to the Institution. 


Tue great importance of possessing an exact and carefully registered 
account of the variations of the trometer, thermometer, and other 
tieteorological instruments, and of the winds and weather, throughout 
that extensive region of the southern hemisphere, which ts either in- 
cluded within the boundaries of this colony, or readily accessible from 
jt, has determined the South African Literary anid Philosophical In- 
stitution to request the assistance of its correspondents and of all who 
may have leisure and in ation for ohservations of the kind, towards 
the gradual accumulation of a continued and extensive series of Me- 
teorolocical Journals, and towards carrying into effect a concerted 
lan of contemporaneous observations, on stated days, from which it 
is concetved that much aehateps 5 will be derived, The Institution 
therefore solicits the attention of its correspondents, and of the lovers 
of knowledge generally, to this object—and earnestly requests their 
co-operation in makirig, arranging, and forwarding to its secretary, 
revident in Cape ‘Town, observations of the nature, and, #0 far a9 pri 
ticable, according to the plan of those hereafter detailed. Such 
observations alone can fornish the materials necessary for an aceu- 
rate and scientific inquiry into the lawa of climate regarded as an 
object of local interest, and are the peed data through which (taleen in 
conjunction with the known laws of physics) the more general tela- 
tions of meteorology can be successfully investigated. . 
Iteati scarcely be necessary to insist on the practical importance of 
thia selence to the mericulturist, to the navigator, and indeed to every 
braveh of human affairs, or to dilate onthe benefits which must accrue 
to mankind in genern!, from any successful attempts to subject to ren- 
sonable and well-grounded prediction the irregular ani seemingly 
capricious coutse of the seasons and the winds; ot on the advan- 
tages, purely scientific, which must atise from a systematic develop- 
ment of laws, exemplified on the great scale in the periodical changes 
of the a here, depending, as they do, on the agency of all the most 
influential elements, and embracing in their scope every branch of 
| ieee science, It is more to the resent purpose to observe that, 
sm what has already been done in this department of human know- 
ledge, there is every reason to hope that no very distant period may 
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pales in possession of the key to many of the most intricate meteoro- 
ogical phenomena, and enable ns, though not to predict with cer- 
tainty the state of the weather at any given time and place, yet at 
least to form citer ita probable conjecture as to what will be 
the general course of the next ensuing season—perhaps to prepare us 
beforehand for violent anid long-continued gales of wind—great 
droughts—or extraordinarily wet seasons, &c,,in the same manner 
that our knowledge of the nature and laws of the tides, although con- 
fessediy imperfect, und in great measure empirical, yet enables us to 
ainounce beforehand, unusually high or low tides. No doubt such 
predictions of the weather, although only of a probable nature, would 
be highly valuable and useful, and would materially influence the prac- 
tice of men in all operations thereon depending, In illustration of 
this, we need only refer to the value set by many farmers and others 
on Weather-tablea founded on no sound principles, and ratified, at 
best, if at all, only by a very partial and limited experience—or, to 
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choose a better instance, we may cite the importance whith is now 
attached by every seaman to the indications of the barometer, he 
numerous cases with which nautical records abound, o sat i 


or even shipwreck, avoided by timely attention to irs warnings 

Meteorology, however, is one of the moésteamplicated of ali the ply- 
sical selences, and that in which it is meceasary to spread our obser- 
vations over the grentest extent of territory, and the greatest variety 
of local and geographical position. [t is only by accumulating data 
from the most distant quarters, and by comparing the affections of the 
atmosphere at the same instant at different pote, and at the same 
point at different moments, that it is possible to arrive at distinct and 
uselul conclusions. Hence arises the necessity of procuring regular 
series of observations madeon a uniform system, and arab 
with themselves and with each other, by observers at different stations, 
and of multiplying the points of observation as much as possible over 
the interior surface of continenty—along sea-coasts—in islands—and 
in the open ocean. 

The geographical position of this colony tenders It perhaps the most 
interesting and important situation on the surface of the globe, for 
observations of this nature; first, whether we regard it either os an 
aivantageous station for observing the commencing action of the great 
counter-current of the trade-winds, where it first strikes the earth's sur 
face, and, combined with the action of the heated surface of the African 
promontory, gives rise to that remarkable alternation of south-east 
and north-west winds, which forms so distinewishing a feature of our 
climate—or consider it, secondly, as the farthest extremity of one of 
the two great lobes of land which form the terrestrial part of our globe, 
ind as euch, constituting at once a barrier to the currents ond tides 
of two great oceans, and a limit to theirelimates—or, lastly, as agreat 
Hautical station, and one not devoid of difficulty and danger, in which 
every kprnigtina of practical interest combines to seer es 
curosity uf the theorist, and give importance to the resulta of his 
inqunlene: t g po 
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_ As these pages may fall into the hands of many who have been 
little in the habit of observing aystematically, or who may not be in 
possession of instruments of the nicest construction, attention to the 
following instructions is recommended as the means of rendering 
their observations most available for usefal purposes, and comparable 
with each other, and with those intended to be referred to aa standards, 


General Recommendations and Precautions. 


1, The continuity of chservations ought to be interrupted as little 
as possible by changes in the adjustments of instruments—in their 
places —exposure—mode of fixing —or of reading of and registering 
them. Whenever any alteration in these or any other purticulars 
takes place, especially such ag are likely to affect the zero points, or 
otherwise to influence the mean results, it should be noticed in the 


2. So far as possible, registers should be complete; but if, hy un- 
avoidable circumstances of absence, or from other causes, hlanka 
occur, no attempt to fill them up by general recollection, or by the 
apparent course of the numbers before and after, should ever be made. 

3, The observations should, if possible, all be made by one person; 
hut a this often be impracticable, the principal observer should 
take care to instract one or more of hia family how to do it; and 
should satisfy himself by many trials thut they observe alike. 

4. The entries in the register should be made at the time of ob- 
servation, and the numbers entered should be thase actually read off 
on the respective scales of each inatrument—on no account applying 
to them previous to entry any sort of correction, as, for instavce, for 
zero, for temperature, capillarity, Bc. All these, and the like cor- 
rections, heing matter of calculation and reasoning from other ob- 
servations, are to be reserved tll the final discussion of the series, 
and for separate determination and statement. 

5, If copies be taken of the registers, they should be earefully com- - 

1 with the originals by two persons, one reading aloud from the 
original and the other attending to the copy, and then exchanging 
parts—a process always adyisa wherever great masses of figures. 
are required to be correctly copied. 

6. A copy so verified, or the original (the latter being preferred), 
should be transmitted regularly (if possible mowhify from places 
within the limits of the colony) to the Secretary of the South African 
Literary and Philosophical Society, at Cape Town ; which institution, 
on its part, will take care that such documents shell not merely be 
treasured as a dead letter in its archives, but shall be rendered avail- 
able towards the improvement of meteorological knowledge, to the 
full extent of their actual scientific value. . 

7, The register of every instrument should he kept in parts of its 
own. scale, us read of —no reduction of foreign measures or degrees 
to British being made; but it should of course be stated what scale 
is used in each instrument. 
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| Of the Times of Olwervation and Registry, 
Meteorological observations should be made and registered daily, at 
stated und regular hours, Jn fixing on these, some sacrifice of system 
must of necessity be made to the convenience and habits of the ob- 
server. The best hours, in a scientific point of view, would be those 
of sutirise, noon, sunset, and midnight; and these are the hours for 
which the registers are kept at the Royal Observatory. But these 
are not the hours adapted to general habits; and, since the midnight 
observation is likely to be pretty generally neglected elsewhere than 
in an astronomical observatory, the following hours, for a division of 
the day into three parts, are proposed, for what may ba deemed the 
morning, afternoon, and evening o ions: viz.— | 
Morning, 84.0, Afternoon, 2rat, Evening, $9 r — 
_Tf, however, the habits or engagements of any one should not allow 















him to conform to these hours, rather than not observe he may select 
is own, specifying only what the ‘are at the head of every page of 
fo mater, | . itd tps a ack i cate are eel 
middle one. se! Mie ent abate a abe 


At the same time it will be borne in mind, that in what concerns 
the great meteorological questions on which the most interesting fea- 
tures of the subject depend, the night is quite 29 important as the 
day, and has hitherto been far too much neglected. To any one, 
therefore, who may feel disposed to enter more realously into the 
subject, and will not consider some personal inconvenience ill under- 
gone for the sake of affording data of a peculiarly valuable description, 
this Committee would most earnestly recommend the adoption, in 

reference to all others, of the quartenary division of the twenty- 
our hours as followed at the Royal Observatory, above alluded to. 
dnd they leave it to the consideration of the Council, whether the 
keeping and transmission of registers on this principle might not 
advantageously be distinguished by some honorary reward, as that of 
a medal for instance, should the funds of the Institution admit of it. 

With a view, however, to the better erg the laws of the 
diurnal changes taking place in the atmosphere, and to the obtaining 
a knowledge of the correspondence of its movements and affections 
aver great regions of the earth's surface, or even over the whole 
globe, the Committee have resolvéd to recommend, that four days in 
each year should henceforward be especially set apart by meteorolo- 
gists, in every part of the world, and devoted to a most scrupulous anil 
ueeurate registry of the state of the barometer and thermometer; the 
direction and force of the wind; the quantity, character, and distri- 
bation of clouds; and every other particular of weather, throughout 
the whole twenty-four hours of those days, and the espe 
hours of the days preceding and following.* The days they ha 





© This is necessary by reason of the wantof coincidence of te ¢ pin different 
parte of the globe, arising from difference of longitude, In onder to obtain a cen 
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been induced to fix on and recommend for these observations are the 
2istof March, the 21st of June, the Bist of September, and the 21st 
of Decetnber; being those, oF immediately adjoining to those, of the 
equinoxes anil solatices, in which the solar influence is either sta~ 
be ram md most rapid variation. Aut should any one of 
those 2iet days fall on a Sunday, then if will be wnderstood thet the eb- 
servations are to be deferred till the next day, the 22d, The observa- 
tion at each station should commence at six o'clock a.w. of the 
uppointed days, and terminate at-six o'clock vt, of the days follow- 
ing, according to the usual reckoning of time at the place. Duri 
this interval the barometer and thermometer should be read olf 
registered hourly ; or, at all events, at intervals not more than two 
hours asunder; and the precise hour avd minufe of each reading 
should be especially noted. 

For obvious reasons, however, the commencement of every hour 
should, if practicable, be chosen, and every sach series of observa~ 
tions should be accompanied by a notice of the means used to obtain 
the time, and when practicable, by some observation of an astrono- 
mical nature, by which the time can be independently ascertained 
within a minute or two." Ag there is scarcely any class of observa- 
tions by which meteorology can be more extensively and essentially 

ted, it is hoped that vr rs leit aay a in 
this colony, but over the whole world, on board ships in every 
part of the ocean, individuals will be found to co-operate in this in- 
quiry, Every communication of such observations addressed, by 
channels as secure and aa little expensive a4 possible, to the secretary 
of thix institution, will be considered as highly valuable. 

Of Meteorological Instruments, and first of the Barometer and 

its attached Thermometer. are 

The barometer is the most important of all meteorological instru- 
ments, Its office is to measure the setual pressure of the atmosphere 
on a given horizontal surface at the time and place of observation, 
Its fluctuations are observed to have considerable relation to changes 
in the weather, and especially of the wind. Hence its use as a 
weather-glass. 

A barometer should be examined, before setting it wp, for air-bub- 
bles in the tube, and for the existence of air above the mercury in 
the upper part of the tube. This is done by gently inclining the 
instrument either way from the horizontal position a little up and 
down ; when air-bubbles, if large, will be seen to tun to and fro, and 


gurtespondence uf obsertation for twenty-four successive hore aver the whole 
Pei tenes by wakes inig weevunt that opposite langitudes differ tweive honts in 
thelr teckouing of time, By the arrangement in the text the whole of the ostrome 
sai! dey (from noon te moor) ie embraced in each series; and wo observer is me 
quired to wateh tw iy etercrer i 

* For cxample, the and last disappearances of the sun's upper 
and lower border, above and ow the sea horton, if at sea wr on the coaal; of, om 
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must be evacuated by inverting the instrument and by gentle blows 
on it with the hand, driving them up into the cistern. If this cannot 
be dons, the instrument is useless. If air exists to an objectionable 
amount abore the quicksilver, it will not tap sharp against the upper 
end of the tube when the barometer is qui  tneldned from a vertical 
position so as to make the mercury rise above its level, nearly to the 
top, and then gently jerked lengthways and backwards. If blow 
is puffy and Seniyor is not heard at all,the amount of air must be 
considerable, and may be expelled by inversion. . 

In fixing the barometer, choose a good light near a window, but 
not exposed to sunshine, im a retired apartment, little linble to sudden 
changes of temperatare or to draughts of wind. Adjust the tube to a 
vertical position by a plumb-line, and fix it so as never to shift from 
that position. Before reading of, give a few taps on the instrument, 
enough to make the upper end of the colamn of quicksilver shake 
visibly, ax the messy apt to nihers to she sas and. give erro- 
neous readings. 1 reading bring. index 4 ways opposite to. ane 
part. The correct part to Sioose: ie the summit of the convexity of 
Pie mercury, to which the index should be made a tangent; bat if 
this be difficult to hit, either from the construction of the index or the 
want of a proper fall of light, the line of junction of the mercury 
and glass may be taken, In that cose the tapping should never be 
omitted. Whichever mode of reading is once adopted should be 
stated, and always adhered to. A piece of white paper placed behind 
the upper part of the tube will generally enable any one to read of 
by the convexity of the quicksilver. In placing the index, notice 
whether it appears to shift a little up and down as the eye is raised 
or depressed. This is called Parallax, and is a source of uncertainty 
to be avoided by placing the eye in reading always on the enact level 
of the top of the mercurial column. 

Barometric observations require corrections of three kinds, and to 
render them available and comparable with others, it is necessary 
that their amount should be ascertained and distinctly stated. The 
frat is called the Zero Correction, It includes several subordinate 
corrections arising from different sources, such as that originating in 
a faulty placing of the scale of inches, that due to the capillary de- 
pression of the mercury in the glass tube, and the constant part 
(which at a fixed station ts nearly the whole) of the depression arising 
from the presence of air or vapour in the upper part of the tubes: 

To determine the zero correction, the barometer must be compared 
with a standard instrument, such os that at the Royal Observatory, 
for inatance, or some other which has been compared with it, or with 

some standard of equal acthority. Such comparison ought never to 
be omitted before forwarding the barometer to its place of destina~ 
tion, nor should any opportunity be neglected of comparing it, when 
fixed in its place, with a good portable barometer. In eabiog one 
Seen cn, #2 that is necessary isto record the reading if both 
the instrament’, after at least an hour's quist exposure, by side, 
that they may have the same temperature. If compared by two ob- 
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servers, cach should read off his own barometer in bis usual manner, 
and wach should take a mewn of several readings, then each should 
verify the other's result. By this means the zero of one standard 
may be transported over all the world, and that of all others com- 
pared with it ascertained. ; 

The amoutt of the zero correction is often very large, as two or 
three-tentha of an inch; but {ts influence on the mean results of 
recorded observations falls wholly on the determination of the heights 
of the station of observation above the meat level of the sea, and 
affects little, if at all, any conclusions of @ meteorological natute 
which may be deduced from them. Hence, if proper care be taken 
to-preserve a barometer, once set upy immoveable, a long and regular 
series of observations with it has a value independent of any knaw- 
ledge of this element, and it i fortanate that this is the case, as the 
zero is one extremely difficult to determine exactly 4 priori. 

In transporting a compared barometer to its place of destination, 
great care is necessary. It should always be carried wpright, or con- 
siderably inclined, and imrerfed, and over all rough roads should be 
carried in the hand, to break the shocks to which it would otherwise 
be exposed, If strap horizontally under the roof of a colonial 
waggon, or tied upright against the wood-work, with its head resting 
on the floor, there is not a chance of its escaping destruction. 
Strapped obliquely across the shoulder of a horseman, however, it , 
travels securely and well, and with common care in this mode of 
transport, its zero runs no risk of change. 

The next correction, and the most important of all, is that due to 
the temperature of the mercury in the barometer tube at the time of 
obaervation. To obtain this, every barometer requires to have at- 
tached to it, or fixed very near it, < thermometer called the uttached 
thermometer, which must be read and registered at each obser- 
vation of the barometer, It is preferable in practice to read off 
this thermometer firs!, to avoid the ertor arising from breathing on, 
or standing long near it, while reading the barometer itself. The 
zero of this thermometer should be ascertained by comparison with 
a standard ut the temperatute of about 60° Fohr. 

"The third correction applicable to burometric observations arises 
from change of level of the mercurial surface in the cistern, owing to 
the tenner of a portion of its contents to or from the tube. In 
bardmeters with small cisterns, and where the lower level cannot be 
adjusted at each observation, ity amount may be large, and. its effect 
being always to make the nt fluctuation less ee —_ a 
fixed proportion, it ought, 1 sible, to be ascertain "he datm 

to be known hadi the internal and external diameters 
of the tube 5 secondly, that of the vistern containing the mercury, at 
the surface, where the tube plunges into it. These particulars, os 
they must be known to the maker, ought to be inquired of him. and 
indeed ought to be engraved conspicuonsly on some part of the in- 


strument. : 
Although all these corrections are necessary for the strict reduction 
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registered, observations, t ought not to be ied to individual 

posi et previous peer : it is sufficient to them. Their 

effect is in most cases easily and safely applicable to mean results, and 

to the conclusions therefrom deduced; anda world of troublesome, 

and often mistaken, calculations may be saved by so applying them. 
Of the External Thermometer. 


The external thermometer have a scale, on which whole 
degrees read off, and divisions large enough to admit of estimating 
tenths, or at least quarters of degrees, by the eye. It should he com- 

ck aaraatard, and stated, at one or more tem- 


‘peratures (the wider asunder the better) within the range of the 
climate in which itis to be used. In fixing it, choose a perfec y shaded 
but otherwise free exposure, and one where no sunbeams 
from water, buildings, rocks, or dry soil, can rt it: and easily 
accessible for reading. There fix it firmly, and upright, In reading 
it, avoik somching, heenthing-o0s or in any way warming it, by near 
; reail off at stated notice | be taken of all 
sudden and remarkable changes of temperature, as indicated by the 
external thermometer, whenever they occur. In the neighbourhood 
of the Cape, and in many other parts of the continent, hot winds fre- 
uently set in with great suddenness, often in the night, and singular 
alternations of hot and cold temperature occur, disturbing the regular 
laws of the diurnal fluctuation, and connected, doubtless, with many 
interesting meteorological phenomena peculiar to the climate of 
South Africa, 
Of the Mazimiim and Minimum, or Self-registering Thermometer, ’ 
This should be placed horizontally in some place out of 7 
shaded from direct radiation and rain, and otherwise freely expose 
to air, and so fastened as to allow of one end being detached from the 
fastening and lifted up, so as to let the indexes within the boxes slide 
down to the ends of the fuid columns; a more convenient mode, when 
the steel index is free enough to allow it, than the use of a magnet. 
Both the thermometers should be read off as early as possible every 
morning, and the indexes re-adjusted. But as double maxima fre- 
quently, and occasionally double minima, occur, in consequence of 
sudden changes of temperature, it is recommended occasionally to in- 
spect both of them, with a view to ascertain whether the motion of 
either the mercury or spirit has been reversed in an unusual manner ; 
and such double maxima or minima, when remarkable, should be 
recorded as “ supernumerary,” with their dates and leading feat 
The self-registering thermometer is extremely upt to get out 
otder, by the indexes becoming entangled in the column of fluid. In 
travelling, they should not fur a moment be carried with the mercury 
ib. downwards: if this should happen, they are sure to arrive ina 
state unfit for use. To correct them is tedious, and always harards 
fracture, With great care, however, it may be done us fallaws :— 
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ist. The spirit thermometer. By many jerks force the index down 
to the junction of the bulb and tube: then, by cautiously heating atd: 
cooling alternately the bulb, the tube, or the nir-vessel ut the top, os 
the case may require, the disunited parts of the spirit may be distilled 
from to place, till the whol is collected in one column in tnion 
with the spirit in the bulb. 
ad. The merearial thermometer. When the steel index gets im- 
merged in the mereury, it cannot be moved bya magnet, and lets the 
mercury pass by ite side. First cool the bulb (by evaporation of ether, 
if neceseary) till the mereury is vither fairly drawn down below the 
index, or a sepuration takes place in the column, leaving the index 
with ese above it, Endeavour, then, by tapping, warming the 
tubs, or by the magnet, to loosen the index ever so little ; then apply 
heat to the bulb, and drive up the index with its soperabundant mer- 
quite into the air-vesse This requires many trials and much 
tienca, When there, hold the instrument bolb downwards, and 
suspend the index by a magnet af the top, allowing any globule of 
mercury to drop into the origin of the tube below; then héat the bulb 
cautiously over a very small ejear flame of un oil-lamp, till the mer- 
cury rises to the very top of the tule, and fairly unites with the globule 
there awaiting it, [Let the yao: and the mercury will sink in 


one united column ; if not, heat . When this is accomplished, 
the index may be set loose, by withdraw! @ the magnet, and restored 
to its proper position in the tube. 


A self-registering thermometer may be advantageously left (pro 
perly secured) for a whole year, or parts of m year, on elevated sum- 
mits or other remarkable points, to ascertain their maxima and 
minima of temperature during absence. Jn such cases take care to 
defend them from discovery, or accident from wild animals, birds, 
stakes, &c, In taking it up for reading off, observe mot to derange 
the indexes; and do not leave it without seeing that the indexes are 
in contact, and the temperatare that of the air af the moment. 

Of Thermometers buried in the Earth, 

Thermometers buried ot different depths, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the monthly changes of temperature of the soil, should have 
their balls and lower part of the scale well wrapped up in woollen- 
cloth or pounded charcoal, and should be } aced in strong earthen 
vessels, which may be entirely withdrawn from the ground so as to 
allow of ce fe reading off the scale, without ec the 
halls to any possibility of changing their temperatures w le under 
examination, ‘The vessels should be fitted with covers, to defend the 
seale from injuring in burying and digging ep. 

A pipe of earthenware ( of separate pieces), or one of 
wood, may be sunk ten or fifteen feet below the surface, into dry 
earth, and o thermometer, defended as above, lowered by a choir. 
The: pipe being then chatructed at every two feet by some stulting 
readily hooked up, the thermometer may be essily examined, and a 
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register of its indications kept with very little trouble, In like man- 
ner, the tempersture of wells may be registered, 


Of the Temperature of the Sea. 

The surface-temperature of the water at sea should ba registered, 
as a matter of course, with the same regularity and at the same hours 
as the barometer aud thermometer, Itis. more conveniently (and 
with quite accuracy enough for the purpose) obtained by taking up a 
bucketful of the water, and stirring round the thermometer in it, 
Whenever a change to the extent of 2° Far. appears to have taken 
pluce since the last observation, a fresh buckettul should be taken 
up and the observation repeated. It should also be noticed whether 
rain has fallen since the last observation, A. audden depression of 
S° of 4° indicates the near approach of land. In a voyage from Eng- 
land, lately made by a member of this Committee, the temperature oi 
the surface-water fell at once 9° Fahr. on approaching within a few 
miles of the entrance of Table Bay, 

‘The temperature oe sea at consideral ptt 
regarded as a subject of ordinary meteorological — ng 
registry, though sradoubtediy one of much physical interest, 
reason it is not considered necessary to dwell further on it, 

Of the Hygrometer, ye. ° 

In the absence of Danieli’s hygrometer, or of ether to cool it, the 
degree of dryness of the air may be ascertained by observing the tem- 
peratures marked by two thermometers, suspended freely side by side 
(but not in contact) in the shade, and completely defended from all 
radiation fo or from the sky, the one having its bulb and stem naked, 
the other with the bulb and lower part of the stem wrapped in linen 
or cotton, and thoroughly wetted with pure spring or rain water, 
The temperatures indicated by both should be noted when the wetted 
thermomuter refuses to sink lower, and the conclusions left for subse- 
quent calculations, ‘The naked thermometer may be the “ external 
thermometer” itself; in which case, a coated thermometer may be 
kept always suspended near it, completely screened as above men- 
tioned, and wetted some minutes previous to the regular daily 







readings. 

Lf a hair hygrometer be used, its points of absolute moisture and 
dryness should be frequently ascertained, as they are apt to change. 
The former may be found by keeping it some time in a close-covered 
jar, lined with wet blotting-paper, and having water init, and noting 
the point of moisture beyond which it refuses to go, The Intter, by 
keeping it in the same manner in a jar, perfectly air-tight, over fre 
burnt quick-lime, till it refuses to indicate a higher degree of dryness, 

‘The best measure of the momentary evaporating power of the air 
seems to be the depression of the wetted thermometer below the dry 
one, But the actual ecaporation from a given surface ix quite another 
thing ; and a question may very reasonably be raised, | far any 
useful approximation to a knowledge of the total evaporation from an 
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extensive and diversified surface, unequally moistened, and variously 
exposed to the son, defended by clouds or refreshed by dews, can be 
obtained by any small or local experiments. 

The rain-gauge is an instrument of such extremely easy constrac- 
tion, that any person who lives near a tin-man can procure one. In 
a climate so arid as that of Africa, however, it must be remembered 
that it will often need examination and cleansing, owing to long in- 
tervals of disuse, in which insects und dust may lodge. It will often 
happen, too, that the slight rain of one day, if left unregistered, will 
ba entirely lost by evaporation in the next; may, that slight and 
transient showérs May never enter it, being evaporated from it as 
they fall, The effect of copious dew, too, must be separated from 
that of rain: so that the mere registry of the contents o the gauge is 
not of itself a sufficient indication whether rain has fallen in the night 
orne. However, there are usually good reasons for decision on this 
point from other indications, Attention to the amount of dew is very 
necessary, not only because the meteorological questions involved are 
of a high degree of interest generally, but because in arid climates 
the dews are of almost as much importance to the maintenance of 
vegetation as the rain. é 

In stating the quantity of rain daily received in the gauge, the t 
of the receiver above the soil should be mentioned ; experience bh 
shown that the quantities of rain which actually full on @ given area 
on the and at a very moderate height above it, differ 
materially. In some localities and circumstances the rain-drops re- 
ceive accession from the air as they descend ; in others they undergo 
partial evaporation. ‘The former is generally the case in cool moist 
climates; the latter may be expected in this country. 

Of the Wind, 

The most important to remark respecting the wind are— 

lst. Its average intensity and general direction during the several 

of the day devoted to observation and registry. 

adiv. The hours of the day or night when it commences to blow 
from a calm, or subsides into one from a breeze. 

gdly, The hours at which any remarkable changes of its direction 


take s 
4thiy, The course which it takes in veering, and the quarter in 
which it ultimately settles. 
Sthly, ‘The usual course of periodical winds, oT such as remarkably 
revail during certain seasons, with the law of their diurnal progress, 
both as to direction and intensity; at what hours and by what degrees 
they commence, attain their maximum, and subside; and through 


6thiy, ‘The existence of crossing currents at rent heights in the 
atmosphere, as indicated by the course of the clouds in different 
strata, In observing these, it is advisable to fix the eve by some im- 
moreuble object, as some point of a tree or building, the sun, or the 
moon ; otherwise mistakes are apt to arise. 
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oWthiy. The times of setting-in of remarkably hot or cold winds ; 

the quarters from which they come, and their courses, as connected 
osm ‘Sacdhenitt ney pce ione hers joker 

she: adanendee , cloudy, or fair weather; with the 

quarter from which the wind B blows or has blown for some time 


DSthiy. The. usual charncter of the winds, as to moisture or dryness, 
not as ores esa ra sicsacinu shine'ct peraeconnphrca:ceatiar vies 
observation of during their 


Aron hr esa il ov htt we of tr 
woscepti observation and registry; while others call for an 
exercise of the combining and inductive faculty on the observer's 
part, and cannot be made out otherwise than by continued attention 
hobitaal notice of phenomena, with a view to the investigation 
of their laws, The general impression left upon the mind, as to any 
of the points of this kind orbs enumerated pia es taoctes of 
the pest month, will therefore be 


sities sanemhirly atbhel cee 
remarks at the end of the saanIY registers than ns 
under particular days. 
Of the State of the Sky. 

In deseribing the state of the sky, as to clouds, &o., the observer 
will bear in mind, that it is only in that region of the sky which is yer- 
tically above him that the true forms and outlines of the clouds are 
exhibited, and the area they cover, as well as the intervals between 
them, distinctly seen. As they approach the horizon in any direction, 
their extent is foreshortened by perspective, their apparent 
diminished by distance, and their intervals covered in and hidden by their 
mutual interposition, In estimating, therefore, the quantity of clouds 
in the sky, regard must be had to this; and our jodgment should rather 
be formed on a view of the region extending from the zenith every 
way half-down to the horizon, than from the aspect of the heavens 
below that limit, It would be better ta notice both, and state sepa- 
rately the proportions in which each are covered, and the quarter of 
the horizon towarda which the chief masses in the lower region lie, 

The general aspect of clouds, as classed under the heads cumulus, 
cirrus, stratus, &e., should be noticed ; and especially the height of 
their inferior surfaces, or the ievel of the vapour plane, should be esti- 
mated, In 4 mountainous region this is easy, 0 long as the yapour 
plane is below or nut far above the summits of the hills; and in such 
regions the formation and dissipation of cloud in tha neighbourhood 
of the mountain-summits, under the influence of certain winds, form 
asubject of study of a highly curious and interesting nature, 

The formation ef clouds at night, during calm weather, under the 
influence of a gradually descending temperature, is another point 

of attention. It frequently happens, that without any per- 
rae wind the aky will suddenly become hazy in some one point, 
the haze condensing and spreading in all directions without o 


ried 
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wind, the whole heavens will become overcast in a remarkably short 
time, The same thing will sometimes occur nearly at the same hour 
for many nights in succession. Such phenomena should be noted 

Two or even three strata of clouds are very common in this district 
of South Africa; the lowest frequently resting immediately on the 
land and sea. The height ond thickness of these strata, their con- 
nexion with cross or opposite currents of wind in the regions where 
they subsist, and the laws of their formation and gradual intermix- 
ture, deserve to be stutlied with care; and with reference to the 
hygrometric state of the air at the time and place, and for several hours 

re and after, 

Of Thunder and Lightning, and of the Electrical Slate of the Air. 

Connected with this part of the subject is the observation of shoot- 
ing starsand laminows meteors. Remarkable ones should be noticed, 
god the moment of their appearance, their direction, duration, length 
of path, and course among the stars, ascertained and noted; with the 
phenomena of their increase and decay of light, apparent sine, sepa~ 
ration into parts, trains left behind, &e, The general direction (if 
any) which they observe on particular nights, is a point also to be 
attended to. Such are the frequency and brilliancy of these splendid 
phenomena in the clear sky wf this colony, that there can be no doubt 
of their uilording an available method of ascertaining the differences 
of longitude of the most distant stations, if duly observed by persons 
furnished with means of ascertaining the time. 

Thunder-storma of course will be noticed, when they occur, under 
the general head of the weather; but it is of consequence also to no- 
tice distant lightning, not accompanied with thunder audible at the 
place of observation (by reason of its great distance*), especially if it 
takes place many days in succession, and to note the quarter of the 
horizon where it appears, and the extent it embraces. Jn an actual 
thunder-storm, especial notice should be taken of the quantity of rain 
that falls, and of the fits or intermittances of its fall, as corresponding 
or not to great bursts of lightning; as also of the direction of the 
wind, and the ge gh ate the storm with or against it, 

Observations of the ical state of the air in serene weather ore 
unfortunately too much neglected, The apparatus mer. Tepe in 
simple, and by no means costly, and may be constru by 
~ any one for himself with ense. | 

f the Committee, in this their first Report, do not dilate on this 

and other of the less usually practised observations of meteorology, it 
in because they wish for the present chiefly to call attention to the 
accumulation of regular and daily observations of a mora definite and 
numerical character, With this view they have drawn ap and by 
the liberal aid of Government have procured to be printed, skeleton 


a oe et a eee eT) Ee SL ee ee 

* Thunder can scarcely ever be heard more than 20 or $0 miles from the fash 
which produces it. Lightning, on the other hood, may be seea (ur ot least ite re.’ 
flection on the clouds, forming what is called sherttyphtmeg) at the distance of 150 
or 200, miles. 


, 
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forms, of which a copy is annexed, for immediate distribution among 
such corresponrents of the Institution, and others, as may be willing 
to undertake their filling up, These comprise, it is true, only the 
registers of the barometer and its attached thermometer, with that of 
the external thermometer, aud a column of remark for wind and wea- 
pee la et hegie pe as ag a OR 
teorology, but it wer of any one who pleases to su 

additional information ; to those who have leisure, instruments, 


printed forms for the arithmetical convenience of 

Ee tah month. In doing 20, it is requested 
care will be taken to verify the results by repetition; and, that 
usual sources of error may not escape notice, they recommend in 


see that no obvious error of entry (as of an inch in the baromet 
very common error—or what is more difficult of detection, an error 
in the first decimal place) shal! remain to vitiate the mean result, It 
is perliaps unnecessary to more.than mention the precaution of counl- 
ing the days in each column on which observations occur, so as t 
siuilt of no mistake in the divisor; and to use throughout the deci- 
mal arithmetic in calculating the mean results. Care and exactnes# 
in these points will in most cases add greatly to the value of the com~ 
munications, as it will be quite impracticable for the Committee, 
should observations flow in masses, unreduced or erroneously reduced, 
to undertake the overwhelming task of re-computing them, 

Although not, strictly speaking, a branch of meteorology, yet 45 
the collection of observations of the tides has been made a part of the 
duties of your Committee, they propose the following stations 45 
points where it would be especially desirable to obtain regular ob- 
servations of the time and height of high and low water, according 
to the rules and on the plan proposed by Mr. Whewell, in his late 
researches on this subject; and they earnestly invite communications 
on this head from any residents at those ports, who may have leisure 
and take interest enough in the important questions connected with 











the subject :— 
Cape Town, Ascension, 
Simon's Bay, Mauritius, 
Port Elizabeth, Tristan d’Acunha, 
Knysna, Madagascar, 
Saldanha Bay, Mozambique, 


In Cape Town and Simon's Bay, they have the pleasure to rt 
that a feries of observations, under the superintendence of rm 
Bance and Mr. Levien, have already been undertaken, at the instance 
of the Astronomer Royal, and are now in active progress. 
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11.—On Picturesque Description in Books of Travels. By Colonel 
Jackson (St, Petersburgh). 


Tue subject of this notice may possibly appear at first sight 
foreign to, dr at least very indirectly connected with, geographical 
science; nevertheless I hope to succeed in showing that propriety 
in the picturesque description of travels is by no means an object 
" wil Seay dmitted th redilection f ical 
t y adn that a predilection tor geographica 
knowledge is first acquired by the perusal of those Lv sie 
and surprising adventures of travellers which amuse our boyhood ; 
and is subsequently strengthened by the rational interest which we 
take in scenes, and men, and manners, difiermg essentially from 
all which meets our own eye. From this interest im other scenes 
and other manners, the inquiring mind rises to the consideration 
of the causes, physical and moral, of the great diversity spread 
over the globe, and arrives ultimately at the grand object of specu- 
lation, —the advantages to be derived to are in general, 
to our country im particular, from our acq ired knowledge. 

Our jncipient acquaintance with the globe we inhabit being, 
he , to be traced to the allurements of picturesque descrip- 

#, its importance is evident. Indeed geography, as a science, 
has the disadvantage common to all other sciences, of being, when 
abstractly treated, dry and uninteresting to all but those who love 
it for itself; and it would, therefore, like all other sciences, be cul- 
tivated but by a very few, were it not ussocinted with attractive 
accessories ; of which the principal is picturesque description. This 
not only arouses our attention but keeps it awake, It is the 
flowery margin by the way-side, which invites us to the path and 
lures us insensibly on till we arrive at the goal, which a dreary 
and desolate road would have diverted ux from attempting to reach, 

Not only then is_ picturesque description a necessary element in 
the perfect composition of a book of travels, but works professedly 
on raphical science must borrow its assistance ; for though 
limited indeed the number of persons who peruse a treatise of 
geography, compared with the multitudes who greedily devour the 
relations of travellers, that number would still be infinitely less, if 
the compilers of these treatises did not admit into their desert 
tions of localities and habits, the lively pictures drawn by 
atithors whose separate labours it is their province to combine and 
group into a periect whole. ; 

This necessity of picturesque description is too well understood 
for us to have any reason to complain of its being unemployed ; 
but we have much reason for discontent, both as to the choice of 
subjects and the manner of treating them. 

ith regard to the subjects, consist of all such as are 
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susceptible of being, as it were, nted to the eye through the 
medium of words, and therefore, like pictures themselves, are sufli- 
ciently various to suit all kinds of tastes, and may like them be 
faulty or perfect in their execution. But though the particuar 
tastes of men cause them to prefer particular subjects in painting, 
there is nevertheless a general taste, if | may 50 say, for certin 

subjects which affect almost all men alike, and of which almost 
all men are capablo of judging. So is it with picturesque descrip- 
tions: they may, according to their respective objects, suit differ- 
ent tastes, but of these objects there is one particular class which 
interests all men, and of which all may judge. Of this class are 
all those scenes wherein the conduct and feelings of men are natu- 
rally represented. ‘lo interest the general reader, therefore, it is 
necessary that the writer of travels pay particular attention to the 
Picturesque in his descriptions manners and customs and 


Feelings and actions, it may be thought, are not fit sub 
the picturesque, but they ave "atellp so, and are as susceptible of 
representation by picturesque deseription as by the paititer’s art. 
Any moral subject which a painter can treat so as to convey to our 
minds the particular conduct and feelings of men in particular 
circumstances, are susceptible of being represented by a verbal 
picture. 

A cold detail of the usages of different nations, though the in- 
formation may be exact and jts result attended with utility, is far 
from having the same influence as when the personages are made 
to speak and act, as it were, in our immediate presence. In the 
first case there 1s something vague and undefined which leaves 
us strangers to the secret motives of men, and we remain indiffer- 
ent to actions of which we see weither the cause nor the effect, 
without a degree of abstraction of which few are capable, and of 
which fewer still are willing to undergo the effort. Whereas, 
when we ourselves are made to assist and become actors in the 
various scenes of foreign manners, when we converse with the na- 
tives of different climes, sit in their family circles, sleep under 
their roofs, wander with their hunting parties, take purt in their 
battles, assist at their domestic and public ceremonies, dance 
with them when gay, and mingle our tears with theirs in the hour 
of their sorrow; then and then alone can we truly admire, grieve, 
sympathise with, or execrate the customs and the feelings we wit- 
ness. ‘Then and then only can we trace the various effects of 
various climates, laws, institutions and religions, coe 
what is national from what is adventitious or imposed, and learn 
what methods are most likely to succeed, either to civilize or im- 
prove what is defective m the people we examine, or to ensure 

relations of amity which it may be our interest to cultivate. 
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It is not sufficient to be told that a people-are groaning under 
the accumulated horrors of slavery, nor even to be informed of 
the general details of these horrors, In their vague enumeration 
freemen cannot understand them nor consequently sympathise. 
But a single picturesque description, a single scene of the human 
sufferings incident to a state of absolute slavery, brought, as it 
were, palpably before our eyes, where we are made to see the 
anguish and hear the cries of the wretched victims of a remorseless 
oppression; then our feelings are roused, our indignation is kindled, 
and we are prompted to take part in any thing which may be pro- 
posed for the emancipation of suffering innocence, 

What is here asserted of the case of slavery is equally true of 

every other, and, when we would paint the manners of mankind 
and the dispositions of various people, it is not sufficient to say 
generally that they are cruel or humane, or brave or cowardly, gay 
or serious, hospitable or unkindly, frank or reserved, modest or 
licentious, generous or interested, indolent or industrious, tolerant 
or fanatic, itelligent or stupid, learned or ignorant, effeminate or 
bold and manly, Xc.; but instances must be given, und not merely 
in the way of recital, but by making ws assist as actors, or at least 
as spectators, in such scenes as are best calculated to give us an 
itmate with the people of whom we read, 
This requires much art and talent of a superior order, for while 
in such cases the narrator himself must be frequently an actor, he 
must avoid the fault, into which so many writers of travels have 
fallen, of making himself the principal 3 ea of his tale, 

If from moral we descend to material objects, I would in Ii 
manner say, paint rather than describe. When we are told i 
general terms that houses are well built, that their interiors 
comfortable, that the people display much taste in their adj 
ment; it is evident that every reader will judge of this 
this taste, Ke, according to his own standard im such ma! 
standard probably different for every reader, and quite dissimilar 
to that of the writer. 

It is true that for many objects of the material kind real pic- 
tures or plates convey niore and better at a single glance than the 
most accurate description, and the want of these is frequently a 
defect in many books of travels; but they are attended with cou- 
siderable expense, particularly if coloured, which it were to be 
wished that such objects always were. Moreover, the drawings of 
a work should be intended only to assist in giving = more correct 
idea of objects mentioned in the text. Plates are wanting in life 
and movement. I[t is the business of the text to animate the 
scene, to warm the landscape, to muke the figures move and 
speak. 


ase 
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Many travellers have o very mistaken notion of picturesque 
description, and if some are too vague and undefined, others, on 
the contrary, are prolix to excess, and, from a desire of bringing 
the minutest objects before the eye of the reader, present a con- 
fused accumulation in which neither the whole nor the particulars 
ure to be distinctly seen. "This is particularly the case with regard 
to the description of views. ‘The traveller, seated on some lofty 
eminence, discovers a vast horizon. Here the sea—a port—a city 
rising im form of an amphitheatre, and crowned with a citadel ; 
there a range of hills, rising in succession, displaying at intervals its 
Joftiest peaks ; at his feet, a river winding through the valley, fer- 
tilizing its meadows, and impelling its mulls ; on his right a ruined 
castle ; on his left an. awful precipice and a roaring torrent, and 
behind, another valley spreading away in fuint perspective. What 
traveller has not admired scenes like this? Every country almost 
has many such; therefore to make it focal, every circumstance of 
the sea, of its port, of the town, of the citadel, the. in ividual 
mountains of the chain, the breadth and windings of the river, the 
dimensions of the valley through whieh it runs, the various produce’ 
of its fields, the mills, the farms, the villages, the churches, the 
trees, the labourers, the cattle, the colour and the nature of the 
ruin on his right hand, the abyss on his left, the cataract, its notse, 
its foam, its cloud of spray, its rainbows, the screeching birds 
that hover overhead, the valley behind, sll, all is described with 
the minutest exactness. Dut though the traveller be at leisure to 
sit the live-long day upon his rocky eminence admiring, amused, 
and interested, ns he directs his attention first to one, then to 
another object, he should remember that the pages of his descrip- 
tion are soon run over, and that from the very details by which he 
thought to caplivate attention, and fix the locality in the reader's 
mind, a confusion is occasioned which leaves no distinct idea at all. 

When we consider that even the best description of scenery, I 
mean such as is best calculated to form a distinct image in the 
mind, fails in precision, and that the image, if it were punted by 
twenty different renders, would probably be different with ench, 
we must remain convinced how futile is the endeavour to do aught 
else in this respect than convey a general idea, —l mean a general 
idea of the particular scene. And herem lies the difficulty; for the 
idea, though general with regard to details, must be precise with 
regard to peculiarity of the whole. The grand art is in seiing 
the most striking peculiarity of the landscape, whether pee | 
from natural causes or from human industry, And as a rule, | 
think it may be laid down, that, generally speaking, that | ecu 
arity will be found in the first impression produced on first 
glance. It is this impression, then, that must be | 
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transmitted, and if some of the details can be conveyed by the 
assistance of drawings it is well, if not, they must be but slightly 
touched im the text. , 

Much of the effect of a landscape depends on the nature of 
the vegetation peculiar to the country or to the spot, but it is not 
In painting the landscape generally that the form, the colour, the 
height, &c., of the trees, should be minutely detaled. his is 
best done, if necessary, in the botanical details of the voyage, or 
may be incidentally introduced in some part of the work where the 
object is not to represent ni extensive view, 

ndividual features of a landscape may be more particularly 
described when they are the sole objects to be presented, but even 
here care must be taken to avoid minute. A lake ts better con- 
ceived when we are told, for imstance, that it is hemmed in on all 
sides by lofty and precipitous mountains, whose shades give a 
gloomy tint to the waters below, than if the length, and breadth, 
and sinwosities of the Inke, the height, and nature, and form of 
each particular mountain by name—the several kinds of trees by 
which they may be clothed, were given in detail,* <a the reader 
ictures an imaginary scene, and imagination is by its nature 
Tene, that when we consider one part of the picture it forms 
the other has already fled, and the whole is no longer seizable ; 
whereas the simple picture is retained in its integrity, and the im- 
pression is more permanent, 

Another error, not uncommon, is to imagine that picturesque 
description refers only to those objects which by painters are termed 
picturesque, Dr, Syntax may look out exclusively for such, but 
with the traveller picturesque description should have a much 
wider signification; and if he set before our view a dreary desert 
without a shrab, in all its nudity, its bleak and desolate expanse, 
his description is picturesque, Such scenes, be it observed, are 
best painted by the moral feelings they Inspire, ‘ 

It is with the description of a landscape as with music, the 
chief charm of both is in association, Melody is of itself agreeable 
to the ewr, and a och and varied landscape pleasing to the eye ; 
but it is only when the harmony of sounds finds an echo in the 
feelings, and when the scenes we contemplate connect themselves 
in our minds with the happiness or misery of those who inhabit 
them, that they have any real interest, Hence, descriptions of 
scenery in a book of travels, if they be merely thrown in, as is too 
often the case, to fill up or to amuse the fancy, are of little value ; 
whereas, when their object is to excite our sympathy for the natural 
disadvantages under which certain nations labour, or to point out 


© Tt must be Zamaanigssponpohsint fs myn of picturesryue descriptivas, and nat of 
details necessary whew our object is physical geography. 
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the peculiar blessings which a fine country affords, together with 


the moral influetice in both cases over the minds, the dispositions, 
and characters of men, then they rise in importance, and add fresh 
interest to the traveller's narration. 

Every attentive observer will find a great analogy between the 
general aspect of a country and the temper and sentiments of its 
iwhabitants, independent of the immediate influence of climate ; 
and whenever this atialogy is found not to exist, the cause of the 
‘anomaly will generally be discovered in a forced and unnatural 

organization of the social state, Indeed, there can hardly be a 
greater proof of a bad admimstratjon than when we see a rich 
and fertile country, abounding in all the lavish beautics of lovely 
scenery, inhabited by people of a gloomy and unsocial character. 

Much curious speculation might be made on this matter, and a 
great deal might be written on the subject of picturesque descrip- 
SR. Vie. hove: amples in abundance of its abuses and defects, 

writing. ‘To enlarge upon ! ere, however, would be 

to occupy a space which must be reserved for subjects of gre 









interest. Before concluding, however, I will say one word on the 
er of the expressions made use of in description. 

_ Whenever we are forcibly struck with any scene, moral or ma- 
terial, our sentiments are generally exaggerated, and if we write 
while the Impression is still strong, our language naturally partakes 
of the exaltation of our feelings, Hence is to be traced many of 
those highly-coloured descriptions which, as they ane seldom cor- 
rect, are so much the more dangerous as they delight us more, 
True to the expression of his feelings, the writer had no intention 
to deceive; his descriptions are nevertheless exaggerated, and 
when discovered to be so he loses all the influence of authority. 

To write so as to make others feel we must feel ourselves, but 
eloquence to be persuasive need not be florid, and description to 
be striking need not be exaggerated. Simplicity is often a beauty, 
and false colouring destroys he efiect of the most heautiful objects. 
There are certain things which neither words nor the ablest efforts 
of the pencil can ever faithfully represent. Whenever a writer, 
therefore, attempts to bring such before us by multiplying epithets 
and metaphors, and by racking his brain for words of imitative 
harmony, be only shows his want of taste and judgment, This is 
a very common fault, and should be guarded against, 

There is in most kinds of writing of the present day an exagge- 
ration of sentiment, an effort at originality at any price, am tn- 
natural strain of language, subversive alike of pure morals, of refined 
taste, andof correct judgment, But surely books of travels should 
nothave caught the infection, Travellers should deal in facts, and 
in their laudable endeavours to interest and amuse while they in- 
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struct, they should never forget the dignity of their niission, nor 
condescend to sacrifice truth and clegauce to the absurd exigetcies 
of a corrupted taste. . 
Never perhaps were books of travels so much read as now. - 
This has induced every tourist to give to the world the account of 
his rambles under all kinds of titles. ‘The corruption of that kind 
of writing has followed as a natural consequence. If therefore we 
would wish accounts of travels and voyages, those elements of geo- 
graphical science, to maintain their proper station iu the estima- 
ion of enlightened Europe, we cannot too strongly recommend 
attention to that most attractive part of such accounts—Picturenque 





H1.—On the Eruption of the Volcano of Cosiyitina, in Niea- 
ragua, 17th January, 1835. By Colonel Don Juan Galindo, 
corresponding Member R.G.S. L. 


One of the most stupendous convulsions of the globe, ever 
known in America, took place last January in the eruption of the 
volcano of Cosigiiina, situated in Nicaragua, one of the states of 
Central America, and near the eastern promontory of the bay of 
Conchagua, which separates the waters of the Gulf from the Pa- 
cafic*, Ithas never been known to break out before, 

The following is an extract from a letter, written by myself, 
and dated February 7 :— 

“ Still in ignorance respecting the precise theatre of the volcanic 
eruptions of last month, I can as yet only state my former mis- 
taken conjectures respecting it, and others of the same class, to which 
it gave rise throughout Central America, 

% Near Salam, the chief city of Verapas, being on the road from 
Guatemala to the portof Isabal, £ distinctly heard, on the night 
between the 16th and 17th of January, continued noises similar to 
those produced by volcanic eruptions, yet with something particular-in 
the sounds, which made them rather resemble the discharge of sinule 


large guns. 
"On the “er of the 22nd 1 was also bivonacking on the banks of 
the Polochic, about thirteen leagues from Isabal. Here the apparent 
ing again began about 11 p.o., the guns, as we supposed them, he- 
ing heard at regular intervals. Both my men and myself had been 
accustomed, during our whole lives, to hear volcanic eruptions in all 
arts of Central America; yet for some hours we entertained not the 
east doubt that the noise was feo by artillery, and that it pro- 
ceeded from the direction of Isabal, IT could not therefore hut con- 
clude that an action was taking place in that port; though again re- 





* In latitude 13° N. long. 87° 35" W. 
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flecting on the improbahility of such an event, a conjecture occurred 
to me that the daeacaendear in some extraordinary state of inebriation, 
was celebrating his installation, his birth-day, or some other event, I 
thus continued in the utmost uncertainty, | , indeed, more and 
more puzzled by the long continuance of the firing. Towards 
morning, it is trad, the noise became confused, and consequently 
more resembled ordinary soles heed gy ; yet I resumed my boat 
journey down the river with considerable doubts on my mind, and the 
first canoe { met coming up the river I questioned particularly as to 
the state of Isabal. Nay, though the appearance of the men in: her 
wus that of fishermen, I hada strong suspicion for some time that 
they were soldiers in disguise, and that their arms were concealed in 
ee pee see boat; other travellers however subsequently dis- 

“ | observed nothing remarkable in the atmosphere or appearance 
of the night of the #2nd, and no ashes fell near me, as [ have since 
heard fell in other places, Neither were ashes seen in Isabal, and 
regi some mountain to their south. In Omoa they had the. 

dea, In Truxillo showers of ashes fell, and there it was alsos 
that the sound proceeded from some mountain due south of them. 7 
San Salvador, the federal city, the eruption was supposed to have 
been of the volcano of San Vicente, a day's journey to the east; the 
heart of the indigo country was said to be destroyed by it, and forty 
thousand inhahitants to have perished! But subsequent accounts 
have shown the falsity of all these conjectures.” 

Of the same date with the above is the official report from Leon, 
the capital of Nicaragua, as follows :— : 

# On the 20th of January, in the morning, the inhabitants of the 
town of Masaya heard, toward the north-east, some faint volcanbd 
sounds, whilst those of the town of El Viejo also saw, high up in the 
air,asheet of fire rising perpendicularly, which presently declined 
towards the north. This was the same appearance which was observed 
in the department of Segovia, where, at the same time, some reports 
were heard, and some slight shocks were experienced, . 

“In this city (Leon) and in the department of Granada, the cata- 
strophe was not perceptibly felt until the dawn of the 25th, when the 
eruption developed itself to such a degree, that the sky was darkened, 
and continued to deepen till eleven in the morning, when the district 
was enveloped in the most fearful darkness, terrific reports being at the 
sume time heard, anid showers of calcined lava being precipitated over 
the whole face of the country. 

“ This scene, which, though natural, was at the same time so dread= 
ful, produced in the minds of all the most terrible impression, It 
was attributed to the Divine anger; and the people ran in crowds to 
the temples to implore the mercy of Heaven. ‘The garrison of the 
town at the same time kept up incessant discharges of cannon and 
musketry, which was done by order of the government, by the advice 
of tome intelligent chemists, who thought that by such means, by let- 
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ting off rockets, li fires, and cnising all the church bells to be 
rung, the atmosphere might be cleared. 

“ Equally astonishing was the quickness with which, on the 23rd, all 
the atmosphere was obacured, throughout the department of Nicaragua, 
towards the south-east, The darkness thence moved gradually towards 
Nandaime, where, about three o'clock in the afternoon, the obscurity 
extended to the town of Rivas, The same thing occurred in the 
department of Granada, the towns in which suffered nearly to the same 
extent as that of Leon; at Matagalpa, in Segovia, the darkness lasted 
thirty-six hours, 

“ Fortunately, nota single life was lost, and though some cattle 
were destroyed in the immediate neighbourhood of the mountain where 
the eroption occurred, it does not appear that the damage was any 
where 60 great as was imagined at the period of the catastrophe. 
The sand and ashes which were scattered over the plains, rather con- 
trioted to fertilize them; a fact that was well ascertained in some 
places on which rain fell a few days afterwards, where the plants 
showed o most loxuriant appearance, the pasture rose rapidly, and 
everything seemed to promise a forward spring.” 

The following is also the translation of a Report, dated January 
20th, from the commandant of Union, a sea-port situated on the 
western shore of the bay of Conchagua, and the nearest place of 
any consequence to the volcano :— 

“On the 20th instant, day having dawned with usual serenity, at 
eight o'clock, towards the south-enst, a dense cloud was perceived of 
a pyramidal figure, and accompanied by a rumbling noise. Tis con- 
tinued rising until it covered the sun; at which elevation, about ten 
o'clock, it separated to the north and south, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. Finally, it covered the whole firmament about eleven, 
and enveloped | ¢ thing in complete darkness, so that the nearest 
po oat hart sible. e melancholy howling of beasts, the flocks 
of birds of all species that came to seek, as it were, asylum amongst 
men, the terror which assailed the latter, the cries of the women and 
children, and the uncertainty caused by so rare a phenomenon, all 
combined to overcome the stoutest heart, and fill is with apprehen- 
sion, At four v.m., the earth alsv began to quake, and continued in 
a perpetual undulation, which gradually increased, This was followed 
by a shower of phosphoric sand, which lasted till eight r..., on the 
same day; when a heavy and fine powder, like flour, hegan also to 
fall. Thunder and lightning continued the whole night; and the 
following day (the 2st), at bi 2 minutes past three p.m,, there was 
so long and violent an earthy , that many men, who were walkin 
in a penitential procession, were thrown down. The darkness insted 
forty-three hours, making it indispensable for every one to carry alight, 
and even with their aid it was impossible to see clearly. 

« On the 22nd it was somewhat less dark, although the sun was not 
visible ; but, towards the morning of the 23rd, tremendously loud thun- 
der-claps were heard in succession like the firing of pieces of artillery 
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of the Inrgest calibre, and this fresh occurrence was accompanied by 
increased showers of dust. 
© Prom day-dawn of the 23rd until tena.m., a dim light only served 
to slow the most melancholy spec The streets, which, from 
the rocky nature of the soil, are full of ties and stones, 
appeared quite level, gore dust. women and chil- 
. were ng diatienenys that it was impossible to recognise any except 
by the sound of their voices or other circumstances. Houses and 


sights, they were preferable to the darkness in which we were again 
plunged, after the said hour of ten, and which was as complete as 
during the peeceding days, The generul distress which had been 
eviously somewhat assuaged was thus renewed; and § h- 
leaving the place was attended with imminent risk from the w d 
Veasts which sallied from the forests, and sought she gowns and ‘igh 


roads (ns hap ate the neighbouring 

on foot, abandoning their homes, well persuaded that they sit 
never return to them, since they prognosticated the total destruc 
of the town, and fled with dismay for refuge to the mountains. 

“ At half-past three on the morning of the 24th the moon and @ 
few stars were visible, as if through # curtain, and the subsequent 
day was clear, although the san could pot be seen, since the dust 
continued falling ; having covered the ground all round about to the 
thickness of five inches.” 

“The 25th and 26th were marked, like the 24th, with frequent, 
though not violent earthquakes, ‘The cause of all this lins been since 
ascertuined to be an eruption of the volcano of Cosigfina, which burst 
out on the 2oth, Iam also informed, that on the island of Tigre, in 
that direction, the showers of the 2lat wore of pumice stones of the 
size of a pea, and some even us large as a hen’s egg. The earth 
quaked there also mort than here; but no houses or other buildings 
were thrown down. 

“Many of our people are afflicted with catarrha, head-aches, sore 
throats, and pectoral affections ; resulting, doubtless, from the dust. 
Several persons are thus seriously unwell; and yesterday, a girl of 
seven years old died with symptoms of an inflammatory sore throat. 
The cattle in the neighbourhood are also suffering ; and flocks of birds 
are found dead, lying in the roads and floating on the sea. . 

“The showers of dust lasted till the 27th.” 

‘The following is a subsequent report from the same officer, 
dated February 26th :— op 
On the oth of the current month a commission went from this 
port to ohacrve the volcano; but could not recognise the const with 
perfect distinctness, or throughout its entire extent, in consequence 
of the clouds of smoke which still covered the plains. A forest, which 


appeared to be as old as the creation, was however found to have dis- 
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appeared, Two islands were formed in the sea, one eight hundred yards, 
and the other two hundred yards long: they consist of pumice-stone 
aud mineral earth, with a quantity of pyrites of a golden colour, and 
having a coppery emell, It. that some shoals have been also 
formed in the sea; in one of which a large tree is fixed upside-down. 
The river Chiquito, which ran towards the north-west, is completely 
choked up; and another river, six yards broad, has sprung up, run- 
ning in the opposite direction, “— 

“ A party proceeded from the town of El Viejo, to make another 
reconnaissance, by which it was established that the farm-houses of 
Sapasmapa and Cosigiina, situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
yoleano, have disappeared. From the first farm not a single head of 
cattle had escaped: in the latter, three hundred quadrupeds were 
found remaining, but in #0 weak and wretched a condition that they 
are now dying, Within the limits af the eruption are found the re- 
mains of all kinds of quadrupeds and birds. A vessel, with a crew 

of-seven men, which on the 20th of lust month was near the coast, 
has doubtless perished, since no information respecting it has been 
received. ‘The Columbian galley Boladora, which left Acapulco on the 
20th ult. for Realejo, experienced the darkness. at twenty leagues from 
the shore, as well as such a copious shower of one es ne 
were apprehensive of being suffocated; and were occupied forty-eight 
hours in clearing the vessel with spades, Not being able to make 
for Realejo, on account of the darkness, they directed their course to 
Caldera, with the full conviction that. the whole state of Nicaragua 
had disappeared. ; ) 

“The volcano continues vomiting fire and smoke, and causing at 
intervals a trembling of the earth.” 

These eight lives lost, and two farms destroyed, appear to have 
been nearly the extent of the damage done, 

Persons at some distance from Quesaltenango supposed that 
the eruption proceeded from the voleano near that city. ‘The noise 
in that direction is known to have been heard as far as Oaxaca. 
Three huodred and fifty miles in a direct line from Cosigiina, at 
the port of Belize, in the Ba of Honduras, the British autho- 
rities were doubtful whether firmg on the night of the 22nd 
pl Jed from a man-of-war in distress, or a naval action: in 
case of the first, the Superintendent ordered the guns af the fort to 
answer, to show that he was sending assistance. Jn the interior 
of the settlement of Belize, the inhabitants universally believed 
that an enemy's force was attacking the town, At Peten, to the 
westward of Belize, it was currently believed that an insurrection 
had broken out of the slaves in the British settlement, At King- 
ston and the other southern ports of Jamaica, more than eight 
hundred miles from Cosigtiina, the sound was at first supposed to 

roceed from the British man-of-war Fly, east on the Pedro 
Bank; but the ashes, which subsequently fell, speedily proved 
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that a volcano was the origin, At Santa-Marta, in New Granada, 
the noise was supposed to be caused by the firing of the same 
vessel in distress. Captain M'Quhae, who commanded the Fly, 
and who was in the harbour of Carthagena, accompanied the go- 
vernor of that port ina reconnaissance, both fearing that the firing 
proceeded from some vessel in want of succour, ‘The noise in 
that direction was heard as faras Bogoti. Everywhere the noise 
was supposed to proceed from the immediate vieinity.* 





IV .—Acrount of Lough Emme, By Lieutenant J. Wolfe, RN. 


Loven Ear lies almost entirely in the county of Fermanagh, 
which it traverses from one end to the other, Jts limits are con- 
sidered to extend from Beleek, on the N.W., to Belturbet, on the 
S,E., a direct distance of about thirty-five English miles ; but for 
some distance on each side of these towns it is so narrow ay merely 
to deserve the name of a river. It offers the greatest extent of 
inland navigation of any of the lakes in Ireland, though, from the 
number of lands with which it is studded, it does not contain the 
same area of water as Lough Neagh. 

Its waters do not appear to possess any peculiar qualities, such 
as the petrifying properties of Lough Neagh, but they have a harsh 
unpleasant taste, and are not considered wholesome to drink. ‘The 
constant use of them has been known to give fever to a regiment 
quartered at Enniskillen, which Jost as many as three wen a day. 
At the season of gathering the flax they are particularly unwhole- 
some, from the quantity of that article ‘drowned,’ ur laid to soak, 
along the shores. 

The lake abounds in wild duck, and during the winter is visited 
by large flocks of wild geese. Of marine birds, the common 
gull and the tern are occasionally seen; also the white eagle, 
Along the shores may be found snipe, curlew, and plover. ‘The 
vanieties of fish are,—salmon, trout, pike, perch, bream, eels, 
herrings, roach, tench, and shads. 

The lake is generally divided into the upper and lower lakes ; the 
town of Enniskillen forming the point of separation, and nearly 
equidistant from either extreme. 

The Lower Lake —This is by far the largest and deepest of the 


_ * With the above may be com an aceountof the same catastrophe published 
ia the 42nd mg om ae 1855) of the Nautical Magazine, The facts stated are 
the same in His Majesty's ship Conway, eruizing wt tie time im 
= , in ste a long, 105° W., met with the same clouds of dust, vps 
Oy af pumice, muny frogments of the stone alse floating, through a space o 
a forty miles from worth to south, 3 
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two, and might be navigated by vesels of 200 tons burden from 
a mile below Enniskillen: to Rosscor Island. For about seven 
miles below the town it is thickly covered with islands; it then opens 
out into a wider expanse, and at its greatest width is five English 
miles from shore to shore. ‘The coasts present a striking umfor- 
mity of consisting of a stony beach, (backed by low 
earthy clifis,) with large masses of rock lying on it, and extending 
from fifteen to twenty yards from it. This circumstance arises « 
from the winds, which, when the water is high, in winter, gene-" 
rally reaches the cliffs, and causes the waves to wear them 
away, leaving or carrying away the detached masses of stone, ac- 
cording as they are more or less ponderous. In many instances 
there were pointed out to me places where, within the memory of 
the present inhabitants, the shores had lost from eighteen to twenty 
feet; and islets are now entirely under water in the winter, on 
which once stood private stills for the manufacture of * potyeen,’ 
In consequence, landing is not only difficult but dangerous to 
bouts. 

‘The general features of the shores are rounded hills of moderate 
elevation ; towards the bottom of the lake, however, on the southern 
side, isa range of table-land, called the Poola Fooka Mountain, 
which rises to the height of about 900 feet above its level, over- 
hangs itsshores, to which it descends with considerable abruptness, 
and offers the only imposmg feature on the lake; when seen under 
particular lights it may be considered rather a grand object, The 
bills are chiefly composed of limestone, and in Carracreagh Bay 
quarries are worked to a great extent. It 1s here so compact as to 
take a good polish, bearing the appearance of black marble, and is 
very much used for chimney pieces, and other architectural orna- 
ments, ‘Towards Enniskillen, on the northern shores, and on some 
of the islands, veins of rather a fine sandstone are found; while 
among the debris on the beach may be seen crystals of quartz, car- 
bonate of lime, and occasionally pieces of micaceous schist. In the 
limestone are found fossils, principally of shells and coral forma- 
tions, Helow the Boe Island, the northern shores present a dreary 
and barren prospect of bare limestone hills and mountain bog. 

The elevation of the lake, at the lowest to which it has been 
known to subside during the last three years that a register hos 
been kept, is about 148 feet above the low-water level of the sea; 
and its greatest rise, during the above period, has been eight feet. 
This, of course, causes a very great difference in the winter and 
summer outlines of its shores ; peninsulas being isolated, islands 
covered and made dangerous shoals, and where the coasts are low, 
many acres of pasture land entirely lost. “The bottom, though 
generally of blue ar yellow clay, is singularly irregular, frequent 
variations of twenty to thirty feet in depth oceurrmg m the dis- 
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tance of almost as many yards. In the broad lake is an instance 
per nthe ey ae rises wr feet to a eure = 
twenty-eight feet over it, deepest water lies along the 
shores of Magho, near the commencement of the Poola Fooks 
rmnge, where | found 228 feet. In this deep water the tempe- 
Fature at the bottom was proved, ~ Seatac | experiments, not to 
differ from that of the surface, velocity of the current, at 
the bridge of Enniskillen, is about two and a half miles an bour, at 
it# greatest; but although there must be throughout the whole 
lake 2 drainage downwards, it is imperceptible in the broad lake. 

‘The shores of the luke are very thinly peopled, and not a 
single village is to be along the whole extent of its borders. 
‘The nearest are Churchill, on the southern side, about half a mile 
inland, and Kish and Pettigo, to the northward, each of which is 
about a mile from the shore. With the exception of the latter, 
which contains npr ion of about S00 souls, these miserable 
collections of a few wretched hovels scarcely even deserve the 
name of village, In consequence of a new line of road avoiding 
Churchill, that place is becoming entirely deserted, so that from 
Enniskillen to Beleek, a distance of twenty-three miles, there is 
not a single village. ‘The principal article to be procured at those 
places, and which can be obtained at almost every cabin, is whisky, 

On the southern shore no river empties itself mto the lake, butto 
the northward are the Ballicassdy, Kish, Baunagh, and ‘Terman or 
Pettigo rivers. Of these only the Ballicassidy and Baunagh may 
be considered navigable, even for small vessels; and in summer 
they are greatly impeded by bars. "The country abounds in springs, 
and there are several spa wells near the coast. 

There are four rums of ancient castles, formerly belonging to 
chiefs of tribes; that of Purtora, about a mile below Enniskillen, 
the seat of the Maguires; ‘Tully, about half-way down, on the 
southern coast, the seat of the Humes; Creyuish, in Kish Bay, 
the seat of the Blennerhassets; and ‘Terman, near the Pettigo 
Waterfoot, the seat of the Magraths, and famous as the residence 
of Terman Magrath, the first Irish reformed bishop. ‘These re- 
mains all bear exactly the same character and form, being built of 
rough stones of all sizes, the cement of which is nearly as hard as 
the stone itself, of a quadrangular form, with round or square 
towers at each angle. ‘Terman castle remained in good preserva- 
tion till within the last few years, when it was greatly destroyed for 
materials to build a glebe house. On the islond of Devenish, 
about a mile and a balf below Enmskillen, 1s one of thoge monu= 
ments of Irish antiquity, the ** Round Towers,” in very excellent 
Preserration, its progress towards decay having heen stopp by 
repitirs done to it this year, by subscription of the neig ring 
gentry, On the cornice, outade the tower, immediately below 
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the cone which crowns it, are four hends, carved in stone, facing 
the cardinal points; those exposed to the prevailing wortherly and 
westerly winds are very much obliterated, but the others still ex- 
hibit ‘he marks of the chisel, and are carved with considerable 

pness and skill, "They are about the size of life, and ure re- 

rkable from the singular manner of plaiting the beard, The 
ornamental work round the cornice is also worthy of notice, and is 
different between every two leads. ‘The height of this tower is 
eighty-one feet ten mches. 

Near this tower are the remains of an abbey which appear to be 
of a later date; they have suffered much from the stones being 
carried away for building in the town of Enniskillen, The ma- 
sonry is rude, and the most remarkable point about it is the beauty 
of the arches, the sharpness with which they are cut, and their 
being of a different stone from the rest of the building, Among 
the tomb-stones are several with armonal bearings ; and many are 
still buried in this once sacred place. 

The boats on the lake are termed “cots; they are of the most 
primitive construction, fat bottomed and square at each end, 
drawing very little watar, and rigged with one large gaff sail. The 
largest are about thirty-six feet in length, und are capable of 
carrying from ten to twelve tons, They are not in the least 
atlapted for making any progress against the wind, aud are there- 
fore obliged im adverse winds or bad weather to seek shelter under 
the lee of some of the islands, where they are drawn close to the 
shore, aud frequently lie for days together, Latterly, however, a 
superior sort of vessel has been introduced on the lake more re- 
sembling the English build, but these are generally so badly found 
and managed, that, although capable of carrying a greater burden, 
they make but lithe better progress than the cots. “The chief oc- 
cupation of these boats is the aupplymg Enniskillen with turf, 
stones, gravel, and sand for building, which are procured on the 
shores of the lake ; with, occasionally, a freight of slates or coal 
from Beleek, brought by land-carriage from Ballyshannon, 

The portion of the county Donegal which touches the lake is a 
mere point between the Pettigo river and a #mall stream called 
the Letter, which two streams meet on emptying themselves into 
the Inke. 

On the southern shores there ts very little bog land, but to the 
northward are large tracts lying very convenient to the shores, and 
from these, more especially about Portanode and Ross-harbour, 
the town of Enniskillen i chiefly suppled, As no coal is found 
in the country, these bogs, though contributing uothing to its 
beauty, are of the utmost importance, as they afford the only fuel 
of turf and bogwood, 


"The round tower of Devenish ts the only one m Fermanagh, - 
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indeed they are very rare throughout all the north of Treland, but 
around the lake there is scarcely a hill which is not crowned by a 
Danish fort. ‘These are simply circular enclosures from forty to 
fifty yards in diameter, with a trench dug round them, and the 
bank planted with tress. From their number and conspicuous 
appearanee, they form a cd Falyasdoniia feature in the country. 
tis generally supposed that strong winds along the axis of the 
“Jake set the water op in that direction to a very considerable 
degree, yet the very slight difference shown by four different re- 
gisters, at an extreme distance of about eighteen miles, during 
seven months, was only such as may and must be attributed (since 
they do tiot always vary the same way) to errors of observation. 
Doubts had arisen as to the lake preserving its level, and a series 
of observations were entered into by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey, determining the elevation of several points from the lake, 
which, when compared with those deduced immediately from the 
set and totally snconvected with the lke, were found to agree 
On Henilie this extensive sheet of mlund water, the natural re= 
Aection arises of the great advantages it must afford to the eom- 
merce of this part of the country by the facility it affords of water- 
communication ; but the present survey shows that the full benefit 
of such intercourse is much curtailed from its bemg in many places 
generally shallow and full of rocks, At Ardees Bay, two 
miles above Hosscor Island, where the lake may be said to termi- 
nate, the navigation becomes intricate and almost impracticable 
even tothe cots. “The River Ene has in many places not more 
than three and a half to four feet water in summer, and at about 
two miles above Beleck it is almost entirely obstructed by an eel 
weir, which bas caused a great accumulation of gravel, except in 
the narrow passage between it and the north bank, through whieh 
the current sweeps with great violence. The whole of the space 
at the back of the Boe Island is full of detached shoals, rocks, and 
sand-banks, running off from the shores, and the access to it is in 
summer difficult, os both entrances are narrow and shallow, 
From Ardees Bay, however, there is an uninterrupted space of 
twenty-one miles, which may be navigated by vessels of two to 
three hundred tons ; here a difficulty occurs, at about a mile and 
a half below Enniskillen, in the Friars Leap, a narrow channel 
between two rocks, in which there is only six feet at low water. 
The Purtora Passage also, immediately communicating with the 
town, has a bar of only four feet across it, These are the only 
impediments to the free navigation of the lake, and on both sides 
are good anchorages, 
dhe great object is an outlet for the produce of the adjacent 
country, Which i naturally sought for in the harbour of Bally- 
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shannon, Without, however, entering into ils capabilities as a 
port, or the probability of success in the operations pow carrying 
on, it appears that a great error is committed im considering Beleek 
as the point of trans-shipment, whereas the'difficulties above men- 
tioned between that place and Ardees Bay are such as to make it 
well worth continuing the land carriages two miles further to the 
latter point. But a still more eligible point of embarkation seems 
to offer inthe Bay of Bleana Lung, to the northward of Castle 
Cauldwell, where the natural advantages of security of anchorage, 
depth of water, good shores, and free access, ure much greater, 
while the distance from Ballyshannon is somewhat less, Awother 
important consideration is, that from this point the distance to 
Donegal is not much greater than to Ballyshannon, thus offering 
another channel for the exports of the country; but it must be 
observed, that the intervening country between Donegal ond 
Bloana Ling being hilly, some expense must be incurred m_ per- 
fecting the communication, A yery excellent road is now m a 
stute of forwardness between Pettigo and Donegal, passing within 
about half a mile of the shores of the lake; but the objections to 
the buck of the Boe Island have already been stated. ere are, 
indeed, but few eligible points for embarkation, either for gous or 
passengers, along the whole course of the lake, as the shores gene- 
rally run of so flat. Benmore and Carracreagh Days to the 
southward, and Gublusk Bay to the northward, may be mentioned 
as the most couvenient landing-places in connexion with the high 
rowds, in short, as fitting spots for the sites of villages, 


Abstract of the Weather. . 





* Employed getting the cutter from Ballyshansen during the latter part of this 
month, and foul no opportunity of registering meteumboyiecal vbservaticns, 
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Register af the Height of Water in Lower Laugh Erne above a Zero, 
1b ft in, Choke tow Water of the Sea—Spring-tiiles. 
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The zero was placed at the above level in Angust, 1892; the luke then standing 
at that elevation, to which, however, it hus never since fallen, as shown by the above 





V.—Erxtracts from Commander Moresby’s Report on the 
Northern Atolls of the Maldivas. Communicated by the 
Geographical Society of Bombay. 


_Mu.tanoux Manove extends from latitude 6° $0! 30° N. w 
4°39 N., and from 72° 57’ 15" to 73° 20/ 42" East longitude from 
Greenwich. Taking the length of the Atoll in a diagonal direc- 
tion, S. 25° E., it is fifty-eight miles long, and its greatest breadth 
is twenty miles. It contains one hundred and one islands, twenty- 
bine of which are inhabited, and support a population of between 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hundred souls, ‘The islands are 
most numerous on the E. or S, E. part of the Atoll ; the western 
tide having few islands, but more reefs. Broad and safe channels, 
from one to two miles in width, are found between all the islands, 
and 0 barrier reef connects them. The inner part of the Atoll 
has few islands, except on the southern side; and is so clear 
from dangerous reefs, that a ship might navigate through this A toll 
at night, haying regular soundings from twenty to tweuty-tive 
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fathoms on an even bottom of hard sand, well adapted for anchor- 
age. ‘The soundings commence when a vessel is in a line between 
two of the outer islands or reefs; and a few yards outside this 
there is no bottom, ‘The northern of this Atoll is joined or 
eounected with Zilla~Doue-Madoue Atoll; in fact, itis a continus- 
tion of the same Atoll ; and why two names should be given it I 
cannot tell. No deep channel, or channel without soundings, lies 
between the two, but the same depth of water continues through- 
out, 

Pew of the islands contain more than one hundred inhabitants, 
and still fewer less than twenty, ‘They never shift their residence 
from island to island, but remain stationary, occasionally visiting 
the uninhabited islands to collect their produce. The head-man, 
or civil authority of the Atoll, resides at the island of Rymagor, in 
lantude 6° 10° North, near the centre and East side of the Atoll. 
His duties are those of magistrate, priest, and collector for zovern- 
ment. Nearly all the islands have, besaies the principal authority, 
their individual head-man, who is called the Catel, or head of the 
village. His duties are also those of priest and magistrate; but 
pough much respected, his direct authority is litthe more than 
nominal. All the inhabitants are of the Mahomedan religion, but 
did not appear to us bigoted, though they hold with much strict- 
ness the fast of the Ramazan, obliging even ther women and 
young children to do the same, They seldom pray except at their 
churches and burying-grounds ; and even in these not often, 

On the islands of the Atoll there are no cattle, no sheep, no 
goats, aud no poultry, except common fowls, These are abun- 
dant, but so wild, for want of being fed, that it is with much diffi- 
culty the natives can catch them, many of them living in the jungle 
altogether, Of domestic animals—they have no dogs, and only a 
very few cats. "They say that the cats keep the rats out of the 
houses ; therefore, for food they go to the cocoa-trees and destroy . 
the cocoa-nuts, Many of the cocoa-trees are defended from the 
rats by leaves tied round the trunks, These rats are of the common 
small kind, and s0 numerous that they are to be seen dunng the 
day running about on the branches of the trees; and to preserve 
their stores of food, grain, Xc. from them, the nativesare obliged to 
build their houses on piles in the water, afew feet from the beach, 
orotherwise they build strong stone houses detached from theirdwell- 
ing houses, raised abovethe ground afew feet, and with floors of thick 
planking of cocoa-tree, so hard that the rats cannot penetrate it. 
Of wild animals—there are not any except a large species of bat, 
commonly called in India the “ Flying Fox." ‘These are very 
numerous and large, flying about all day long; and destroy many 
of the small cocoa-nuts, drinking even, as the natives say, “ the 
cocoa-tree todiy.” 
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Tn formation, vegetation, and soil, the islands in Milla-Doue- 
Madowe Atoll appear to be so exactly similar that one descrip- 
tion will serve for the whole p- None scarcely exceed a 
mile iv length and Sieadth, and toleace less than half a mile, They 
are generally circular or lozenge-shaped, though many are mere 
narrow strips, 50 to 100 yards broad on the outer edge of the 
circle, the inner part being a band of broken coral rock, dry at 

considerable 


* 


spring tides. Within this ring there is sometimes 


. depth of water, viz., from one to ten fathoms, so that a perfect 


Jagoon is formed. Those islands, which fill the whole circle of 
coral reef, have deep water round them; but in some a shallow 
ha still exists, and in almost all there are the traces of one. 
"The islands on the east side of the Atoll, some of which are mere 
strips raised on a segment of the circular reef, are formed on the 
N.IE. side of this reef, and leave the coral land to the S,W. under 
water, : 
composed entirely of sand and sandstone, the highest pati fot 
above water, with the surface sand three feet thick, the top part 
blackened and mixed with decayed vegetable matter, forming a 
black, light, sandy soil. On digging down, the sand becomes 
white like beach sand, but more compact; below three or four 
feet a soft sandstone is found, like particles of beach sand indu- 
rated, ‘This sandstone is about two feet thick, below which depth 
it softens again to sand, and fresh water makes its appearance, 
washing away the sand as the rock is dug through. The wells are 
consequently all shaped like an hour-glass, unless the sides are built 
up with sandstone, which is generally done by the natives. None 
of the wells are more than six feet deep. The sandstone, which 
is apparently formed from beach sand, and’ is composed of broken 
shells and coral, when exposed to the air becomes quite hard, and 
sometimes on the beach looks as if it were vitrified, being sonorous 
and excessively hard, the outer surface blackened by exposure to 
the atmosphere, ‘This sandstone is often used by the natives for 
building ; to obtain it they remove the sand on the sea-beach a 
little, ull its surface is exposed, they then cut out square slabs ; 
but if they leave the rock exposed for a few days to the air, it be- 
comes too hard for these simple people to work. It does not 
always show itself on the beac ; heaps of sand and coral rocks, 
wn up by the waves, cover it sometimes several feet, and I 
think it becomes hardened also when thus buried. On some 
islands, where the winds and currents have drifted away the beach 
sand, this sandstone may be seen lining the beach, and lying in 
flat slabs of large size. “Another singular thing on the beaches of 
these islands is the occurrence of pieces of broken coral shells, 
stick, cocoa-nut shell, &c,, all amalgamated ; how this takes place 
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I know not, unless it be by a chemical action caused by the fresh 
water constantly draining through the beach. 

The soundings on this Atoll are generally from twenty to twenty- 
five fathoms, seldom more or less. ‘The bottom is a perfectly 
smooth sand, free of coral rocks or branch coral, and there are not 
more than five or six sunken reefs in a distance of fifty miles, The 
reefs that surround the islands, as well as those on the outer edge 
of the Atoll, bave twenty fathoms close to their edges, which are 
all above water at low spring tides. On thege reefs the branch or 
tree coral ts very diminutive, being apparently mere tufts on a hard 
base of sandstone, and not large knolls of coral; for close off the 
reef the bottom is smooth sand, in this not resembling the growth 
of coral inthe Red Sea, which constitutes, as it were, a forest of 
immense coral trees or knolls under water. 

In only one instance have we got any bottom up with the anchor, 
and this having been on Malé Atoll, does not come under the 
above description. However, 1 have preserved the sand or clay, 
and detached some black particles of stone, which | found mixed 
with it. The natives can give us no account’ of the growth of 
coral, and indeed Jangh ot us when we mention it. To our ob- 
ae of the kind offers itself. 

Almost all the islands produce fresh water, all those indeed 
which are inhabited, and alsosome which are not; but on miany it 
is Very indifferent; and itis not an uncommon thing to see wells 
within a few feet of each other, one containing brackish water, the 
other what is excellent and fresh. The wells are small, generally 
square, and, as already observed, lined with sandstone. A cocoa- 
nut pot and handle attached to it are always at the wells ready for 
the use of any visitor, 

The ee ys produce of these islands is cocoa-nuts, which are 
of a very small species, none being scarcely so lurge as a common 
tea-cup, and most of them even much smaller. ‘The coir is of a 
fine, long, white texture, and very strong. Men, women, and 
children make up the yarn, but in so small.a quantity that half the 
produce is not worked up. This is from laziness. Another kind 
of rope is made from the bark of a tree, which is generally used 
for their boats’ cables. 

In order to separate the fibre or coir from the other husk of the 
cocoa-nuts, the natives bury it for some months on the coral reefs, 
close to the beach, where it is covered with stones to keep it down, 
while the water ebbs and flows over it. When thus sufficiently 
decayed, it only requires to be beat with a stick to enable the latger 
and smaller fibres to be separated ; the former make the coarse 
yarn; the latter the fine or first sort, Sometimes also the husks 
are buned m small pits or swamps on the island, which causes an 
abominable smell from decayed vegetable matter. The price 
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of coir yarn of first sort is 20lbs. for 12lbs. of rice. Cocoa-nuts 
sell 100 for a rupee, . ; 

All the islands are covered with a thick pupeeeable jungle, 
among which are many fine lurge trees,—the Indian banyan tig- 
tree, Mi eden tee the bread fruit, and many others, whose 
names are unknown tous. The bamboo grows on some of the 
islands, but is scarce. Tamarinds are also found. From what I 
have observed of the sandy soil on some of the islands, it is favour- 
able for the production of vegetables, Eight or ten sorts of Eu- 
ropean vegetables sprang up in a short time from some seeds I had 
with me. ‘The grass on these islands appears rich ; and where the 
jungle has been cleared grows lixuriauil y, and would answer well 

r catile. On some of the islands the natives have a few plants of 
Indian corn and sugar cane, but they are rare, Some few cotton 
plants are grown, from which a small quantity of coarse cloth is 
made, generally dyed a red colour. Ou the inhabited islands there 
are g ly two or three car » or boat-builders, and a black- 
smith, who repairs the iron tools and knives ; his bellows are 
curious, 

We have found the climate, during December, January, and 
part of February, very pleasant, the thermometer during the day 
ranging from 80° to 84°, at night falling to 78°, During this 

eniod we have only once or twice had a few showers of run, 
The easterly winds set in early in December, and seldom blow 
strong, but generally in pleasant light breezes, ‘Towards the enc 
of January they draw to the northward, and calms begin to be 
frequent. 

acon tee the healthiness of these islands it js extremely difii- 
cult to get any decided or correct information from. the natives, 
That they are at times very unhealthy is certain, but we are jeno- 
rant of the nature of the different diseases, except such as we have 
unfortunately experienced ourselves, Geperal sickness first made 
its appearance on board of us when we had been about a month in 
the Atoll. A disease called Beri- Berg, or general swelling of the 
legs and body, like dropsy, then carried off three or four of our 
native crew ina short time, and violent bowel complaints became 
prevalent shortly. So acute was the pain in some inslances, 
twas only by immediate and profuse bleeding that the patient's 
life could be saved, medicine appearing to have littl or no effect, 
Several of the officers and most of the native crew thus suffered ; of 
the latter we lost eight men in thirty-five days ; and sickness still 
increasing, we were obliged to quit for the coast of India, Ten 
days after leaving the islands, the general health of the crew re- 
timed in some degree ; but the convalescents were left in a very 
Weak state. I have no doubt that this was entirely owing to the 
unbealthiness of the climate, for in no instance were we able to 
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detect either in the water or atmosphere of the ship any thing 
obnoxious to health. Precautions had been tiled aso’ an 
disease broke out ——s the ship's company, and an extra allow- 
ance of food, with a | portion of spirits, had been given to the 
nutive crew. We lost altogether twelve men. The natives of the 
islands say that the N.E. monsoon is the unbealthy season, but of 
this we are not certain. ‘That sickness prevails among them to a 
great extent at times, seems proved by some of the islands being 
almost always under a species of quarantine; and no trading- 
boat is allowed to land at Male, for example, until visited by the 
authorities there, to know if there is sickness on board, or im the 
island from which it may have come. ‘This rule is also extended to 
foreign trading boats and vessels, and even to European ships ; no 
native of any of the islands daring to go on board of a vessel until 
it 3s ascertained whether there is any sickness on board her. ‘This 
is by the orders of the Sultan, and makes the natives very careful 
and suspicious of strangers. A strange vessel thus finds it difficult 
at first to procure a pilot,—as we ourselves experienced, although 
the natives knew who we were, and whence we came. They came 
close to us in their boats, yet nothing would induce them for a 
“ time to come on board and pilot us into"the Atoll. 
re is the less inconvenience arising from this, as this Atoll 
presents no difficulty to a vessel navigating through it at any sea- 
son. No barrier-reef encloses it; safe and broad pre- 
sent themselves at every one and two miles; and any vessel, with 
a man at the mast-head, can easily steer within it, passing the 
islands and reefs as close 25 convenient, or anchoring, if required, 
on a sandy bottom of twenty or twenty-five fathoms inside the 
rina) an er tiay amen See eed Ror lending 

é channels, but are not of much consequence with a leadi 
wind ; and if a vessel is becalmed, it is easy for boats to keep her 
in the channel, where, if favourable, they will drift her through, 

vided there be no swell. Soundings commence just on a line 

een the island and reef when entering the Atoll. All the islands 

are low; yet, being covered with cocoa-trees, they may be seen 

from the mast-head fiftcen miles distance. They all present the 
same appearance, viz., a tuft, or line of trees, on the water. 

As already observed, the Atoll of Milla-doue-Madoue joins that 
to the northward, called Zilla-doue-Madoue, and is, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the same group of reefs and islands on a bank of sound- 
ings with twenty and twenty-five fathoms. Being, however, divided 
by name into two Atolls by the natives, it may be proper to 
mention that the N.W, poimt of Milla-doue-Madoue is im latitude 
@ 30’ 30” N., and longitude 72° 57° E.; whence, a line drawn 
W., 33 S., and prolonged ten miles and a half, will cut, in 
latitude @ 24 30° 'N., au island called Macoonder, containing 
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about one hundred inhabitants. ‘This island is on the northern end 
_ of a small detached Atoll, extending fifteen miles S., and thirty~ 
two W,, or to latitude ( 12° 19° N.; which, having no native 
name, | have called “ Malcolm's Atoll,” in honour of Sir Charles 
Malcolm, under whose orders, as Superintendent of the Indian 
» my survey has been planned and commenced. ‘The natives 
of tris island are under the authority of Zilla-doue-Madoue Atoll. 
~ Malcolin's Atoll is dangerous for ships coming from the westward, 
presenting ove unbroken barrier reef, of fifteen miles on the west 
side, with only three boats’ channels on the east side, ‘There are 
no soundings either near it. Lt is about three miles broad; the 
inside is full of coral knobs, und the south end is distant twenty- 
four miles from the nearest part of Milla-doue-Madoue, without 
soundings between them,"' 





Tue Ragery Hills are a cluster situated to the N.N.W. of 
Madras, and distant from fifty to seventy miles, Although thus 
constantly before our eyes, and presenting many fine table-lands, 
there is scarcely a person at Madras who has ever visited them ; 
and although many can describe the Neilgherries, and even the 
Himalayas, I have met with but one (Colonel Cullen) who has 
ever visited these hills. On the @Sd of January, therefore, b left 
Madras, with a palankeen and two riding-hores, as 1 much 
doubted the practicability of the roads even for an Ludian mode of 
conveyance. . Though bad, however, they did not prove worse 
than the usual ones of the couutry, and were passable for bullock- 
carts as far as Periapatam, a considerable village, where | was 
surprised to find a large Roman Catholic church, and in the 
vieinity several villages of Christians. ‘There is no resident priest 
but a great festival is annually held here in J une, at which nearly 
all the Catholics of the country assemble, even as far as frow 
Madras. 

From Periapatam the roads were hardly practicable even for 
country carts of the smallest description, although the surface was 
generally level, hard, and obstructed only by thick, thorny bushes, 
which might easily be cleared, and the soil cultivated. 

J halted for the night at Chittavadoo, once a considerable place, 
With a stone fort, still in good repair. The country is diversified 
ith low wooded hills, tanks, and some rice-fields, the crops in 
ch were now dry and ready to cut. This cultivated tract, how- 


ever, bears but « sinall proportion to the waste and wooded lands. 
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At fifteen miles we reached a small village called Cumbacum, 
which either gives a name to the hill fort, or receives one from it. | 
This village was too poor to furnish b oanpeay for even my small 
party, so we proceeded three miles farther to Kullawood, a more =~ 
respectable village than any that we had hitherto seen, with a few. 
shops and some good houses, It is subject to the Raja of Calistree, 
and about three miles from the foot of the mountains. 

About seven o'clock the following morning, the guides, huuts-~ 
men, &c, were ready to proceed with me to the hill fort.. At three 
miles we reached the foot of the hills, where we were obliged to 
dismount. There had once been a road for carts, but no traces 
of it were now to be found; so steep was the hill, that the rain 
had washed it away, We ascended a broken and stony path for 
about a mile, when we turned into the thickest part of the wood, 
to see, as [ was told, a very old gun, which had belonged to the 
Raja, when, as the guide expressed himself, “he was a man.” It 

roved, however, to be an English six-pounder, not older, pro- 
bably, than the guide himself; and had most likely been Nf 
to dislodge the Mahomedans from the fort after the Raja 
ceased to be “ a man.” 

_ At the second mile we entered the outer gate, in a wall of dry 
stones, but of large dimensions, The ascent was very difficult for 
one mile farther, when we arrived at the upper-port wall, of little 
consequence. If there had been no trees or bushes, the ascent 
would have been almost impracticable. Here we found a fine 
table-land, of four miles im length by two in breadth; with a 
stream of water, the ruins of a garden, palace, and some maga- 
zines —all, however, overgrown with wood. The height was 
about eighteen hundred feet, and the climate ten degrees cooler 
than the plain, ‘The thermometer was only 65° in the air at 
eleven o'clock; and 62° in the water in a deep, sheltered ravine. 
We cannot implicitly trust to report which represents these hills 
as healthy ; but if this be correct, what an excellent retreat during 
the hot weather, as the scorching winds are said never to blow 
here. 1 think that | am the fourth European who has ever been 
on these hills, although they are at such a trifling distance from 
Madras; and there is even water-carriage to within ten miles of 
their base by the Pullicat Lake, 





VII.—Arctic Land Expedition. 


Tus return of this expedition bas thrown a new and extended 
light over the geography of the north-eastern extremity of America ; 
ito the particulars of which, however, we do not propose at pre- 
sent to enter, believing that they will shortly receive more justice 
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from Captain Back himself. We shall here merely give a few re- 
. sults, and illustrate them with a sketch showing their connexion 
per owt scuian Cie Back’s discoveri be th 
peakin y. Captain s discoveries may us 
Sisied,. -Ticohak: greatly ‘onvecdek: she iously understood 
limits of Great Slave Lake, and ascertained it to be one of the 
longest of these magnificent sheets of water which distinguish 
“North American. THe has determined the existence and relative 
ee from it nearly in a 

-E. direction to the sea,—the waters of which, for the first 150 
miles, drain to the south, afterwards to the north and east. He 
has discovered the source, and followed to its termination the 
stream of a large and often rapid river, which traverses many of 
these Jakes, and of which only the name had before reached us on 
Indian report. And be has thus found the sea ninety miles 
south of where Captain Ross believed that he had struck on the 

cast and west o i } a variety of cnuses, 
vabich we hope soon to rocelve froan aanell the det detail, was neces- 
sarily a short one; but it was of great importance, as we shall pre- 
sently show. We shall first trace him up from his commencement 
in somewhat more detail. 

The most easterly land previously known on the borders of 
Great Slave Lake was a little way to the eastward of Slave River; 
and was low and marshy. From this Captain Back crossed to the 
north side of the take, which he found, on the contrary, high, 

‘ blaff, and precipitous, of primitive formation, and characterized by 
a 2 ep rae reddish colour, caused by abundance of fiesh- 
coloured felspar. Many small islands are scattered in front of this 
coast, along which the expedition proceeded to the head of the 
a where it constructed its winter quarters, marked as Fort Re- 

emer. 

Here the same mountainous country was found; and it pro- 
bably circles round the lake in an E.S.E. direction, and there di- 
vides the waters flowing into Great Slave Lake from those which 
fall into Hudson's Bay, Its precise height could not be ascer- 
tained, Captain Back having been deprived of both his barometers 
by accidents on the way; but by his estimate it is not under 1400 
feet; which is, accordingly, the height of land between Great 
Slave and Artillery Lakes. From this it also still ascends, but 
more gradually, as far as Lake Aylmer, between which and Sussex 

ts the water-shed dividing the rivers which flow to the south 
and north, The absolute height of this line he considers to be 
under 2000 feet ; but this also is, of course, conjectural. 
: Sussex Loke is the source of the Thlewee-cho-dezeth,—or, 3 it 
# proposed to call it, Back's River; and its first direction is 


* 
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N.N.E, almost ina right line to Bathurst's Tulet, of Franklin, 


where, accordingly, Captain Back was for some time sanguine in _ 


his hope that it would conduct him. When within sixty miles, 
however, of this point, it made a sudden turn quite round to 
E.S.E.; and thus kept him long in extreme uncertainty whether it 
would bring him out in Hudson's Bay or on the Polar Sea. At 
length, however, as will be seen on the sketel, it took a decided 
turn to the N.E.; and its mouth was eventually found in 67° 7" 
N. latitude, 94° 44" W. longitude from Greenwich ; about ninety 
miles, as already mentioned, due south of Spence's Gulph, of 
Ross, and of the coast-line traced from it to the westward by his 
shew Captain James Ross. 

¢ view to seaward from this position was very varied, To the 
east, and almost S.E., the water was perfectly clear and open; 
with a small island E. by S. fifteen or twenty miles distant, ‘To 
this quarter, also, the Esquimaux, found near the mouth of the 
river, powted as being the site of Acoollee,—a name which, some 
of our readers will recollect, was given to Sir Edward Parry by the 
Esquimausx in Hecla and Fury Strait, as designating a place 5.W, 
from him ;—(and the inference seems to us, in consequence, itre- 
sistible, that the sea thas seen by Captain Back was actually the 
southern extremity of Prince Regent's Inlet.) To the N.E. were 
water and sea, with what is called a water-sky beyond them, 
Due north were two blue objects which looked like large islands ; 
and N.N.W, was a clear icy horizon, with every appearance 
of a passage in that direction to the westward, the tides and a 
strong current commg up from it, (the latter corresponding 
exactly with the current found by Sir Edward Parry down Hecla 
and Fury Strait.) and drift-wood, and the vertebra of a whale, 
lying on the beach opposed to it. ‘The extreme pot of the con- 
tinuous land to the westward bore N.W,, and appeared to be a 
bluff of considerable height, the termination of a chain of moun- 
tains, the line of which seemed to be about N.N.W, and 5.3.E. 
Their altitude was conjectured to be above 1000 feet ; and their 
formation to be primitive, resembling that of the whole country 
traversed by the ‘Thlewee-cho, Fragments of limestone were 
found along the coast, but none in sifu. The banks of the 
Thlewee-cho were chiefly granite and sand, 

"These latter particulars have the more imterest as they appear 
to be important considerations in balancing the probabilities for 
and against any part of Captain Ross's discoveries being conti- 
nental, On this bead, however, we shall now endeavour to bring 
together all the elements on which a conjecture either way can be 
founded ; and with this conclude, 

With regard to the peninsula of Boothia itself, there seems very 
little room fur doubt. The reasons are stated above which seem 
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in i with tides and a current still 
psa Bg along it from the N Ws it seems impossible to con- 


hen Captain James Ross passed from Boothia to this land, 
or rather when he returned, his Esquimaux assured him that the 
deep bay south of Maty Island was closed at the bottom with low 
land ; beyond which, as he conceived in peg ge ction, they 
stated that there was the sea, thereby giving he iden 
beyond his farthest to the westward the land fell back in a deep 
ulph. But he did not himself see this supposed bottom of 
ovtess Bay, as Captain Ross has called it; and in his Chart it is, 
accordingly, marked with a dotted line, as resting solely on Esqui- 
maux authority, He is now, therefore, of Opinion that it does 
hot exist as so delineated ; but that the west coast of this bay is 
continuous with Back’s western land, the low Isthmus of which 
the uimaux spoke as having the sea beyond it being in the 
line of this continuity. And his reasons for this supposition are in 
substance the following. 1. He considers the distance between 
the most southerly point on this line which he himself ascertained, 
and Captain Back’s Cape Richardson, (which does not exceed 
thirty to thirty-five miles,) to be too small to admit of a navigable 
passage between them ; and that there is from time to time a Nae 
viguble, or at least an open passage to where Back stood, seems 
demonstrated by the dnift-wood, and other rack, found by him 
on the shore, @. That there is, however, open water in the 
summer season in Spence’s and Poetess’ bays, he conceives proved 
by the different character of the ice in the two successive winters 
that he visited them. 3. His Esquimaux were so specific in their 
statements regarding an Isthmus in this direction, that he cannot 
believe them to have been altogether mistaken, 4. They even 
mentioned a large river to him as existing in the S.E. from it; but 
he was chained to the spot by difficulties of transport, and not at 
the moment aware of the possible value of such a discovery, 
are, we think, all the reasons which have been 
for this view of the direction of the land, beyond where Back left 
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it; and though the arguments opposed to it, we confess, appear 
to us to have more weight, we shall state them with equal brevity. 
1. The marked difference already adverted to between the lo- 
gical characters of the two lands in 3 sssayger (Captain Ross's 
being limestone) would not of itself, perhaps, afford a strong pre- 
suniption against their spree: & but it is a powerful auxiliary to 
others. 2. Captain Back’s Cupe Richardson, though not, of 
course, #0 far to the westward of the west, as of the east side of 
Poetess Bay, is yet decidedly west of both; yet along it the 
current still came from the N .N.W. 3. Captain James Ross 
foutid no drift-wood along his line of coast, which is scarcely com- 
patible with the supposition that what Captain Back found had 
come along in front of it. 4. What Captain Back found was so 
fresh, and little sodden with water, as to burn freely when ignited, 
which does not look as though it had been brought along a twisted, 
tortuots ge, as one round Maty’s Island would be. Lastly, 
Captain Back did not actually reach Cape Richardson, but he 
was sufficiently near it, and, as he thinks, m sufficiently favourable 
Sosa to have soem any pecloeaaine ot to the N.E. ; 
but his impression is, on the contrary, beyond it falls 
back to the N WwW. 

The balance of presumption seems, then, in favour of this sup- 
position; and the whole of Captain Ross's land, supposing it 
correct, becomes insular. But we by no means consider this point 
quite certain ; and it is only fair to add, that the doubt involves no 
question whatever of the faithfulness of his report of what he saw, 
but merely of the correctness of his conclusions from the premises 
before him. It is beyond all doubt that he believed he was on 
the main land of America; and it is only to be regretted that the 
difficulties under which his most excellent and indefatigable scout, 
Captain James Ross, always laboured when separated by a consi- 
derable tract of land from his ship, (at one time suffering from 
want of provisions, and always without a boat,) made it impossible 
for him to do more than he did. “That be most unwillingly sub- 
mitted to the imperfect examination of Poetess Bay is ou the face 
of his Report, published long before Captain Back’s return gave 
peculiar interest to its imvestigation. 
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